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PREFACE. 





THE Divine government of the world is an historic 
fact. It is not a speculation of the intellect. It is not 
the conclusion of a logical process of reasoning. 

Our acceptance of the existence of prehistoric life, 
and of forms of animal and vegetable life now long 
extinct, does not depend upon the speculation of some 
great thinker, or the result of reasonings from what is 
to what may have been, but upon the testimony of 
the geologic strata themselves. Imprinted upon those 
pages are the facts concerning that life, and the un- 
mistakable evidence of the progression of animate life 
until its culmination in man. So, imbedded in the his- 
toric record are great master facts which unmistakably 
assure the tendency of the developing historic life of 
man. These facts can not be denied without denying 
the record, which is as sure as that of the rocks which 
have been the framework and staging for the mighty 
scene. The evidence of progression and tendency is 
as clear in the one as in the other. Indeed, it is of 
the same kind in one respect; that is, it is not dis- 
cernible in brief periods, but in the procession of the 
ages emergent as the law of that life which they record. 

The Coliseum at Rome and the ruins of Pompeii 
are historic facts. Their witness as to the moral life 
of antiquity is undeniable. It is an historic fact that 
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at the date when the Coliseum was completed and 
Vesuvius overwhelmed Pompeii and Herculaneum, the 
main part of the New Testament had been completed 
and was in written form. It is also an undeniable 
fact of history that, where it became the basis of a 
new society, the old abysmal horrors of the proudest 
and best civilization the world had yet seen, the hor- 
rors of the Roman gladiatorial games, of Roman 
slavery, and of Roman prostitution, ceased to be. It 
may be justifiably replied that there was a better side 
to pagan life and to the Roman world which no his- 
toric inquirer can afford to ignore. This is at once 
granted, but then is seen the impressive dominance 
of the new moral force and intellectual life which is 
based upon the Christian Scriptures. 

The government, the society, the language, the race 
which had longest and, on the whole, best governed 
the world, perished; but the spirit of Christianity and 
the rule of the Christian Church preserved to our an- 
cestors and to us all that was best in Roman law, 
Roman organization, and Roman discipline, as well 
as most valuable in the literatures and languages which 
ruled from Athens and from the Seven Hills upon 
the Tiber. There is no parallel record of a conquest 
so subversive and complete which so eliminated the 
evil and preserved the great gains of a prior civiliza- 
tion. These, with other equally controlling facts, defi- 
nitely declare the Christian life, its Scriptures, its in- 
stitutions, and its spirit to be the chief factors in the 
education of the human race. This is as apparent in 
its contact with medizval life as with that of the an- 
cient world. Viking raids, private war, feudalism, and 
the torture and burnings of the Inquisition, from Inno- 
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cent III to the stake of Giordano Bruno, have passed 
away as completely as the cruelty and moral baseness 
of pagan Rome. On the other hand, the better ele- 
ments of medizval life, its respect for woman, for the 
family life, its endeavor to find a Christian basis for 
the relations of Church and State, for business and 
society—in a word, for the people’s weal, however 
partially successful—have their undecaying inspiration 
and value for us. So the cataclysm of the Reforma- 
tion illustrates the same eliminating and assimilating 
power of the Christian life and the Christian spirit. 
That great movement brought in a hundred years of 
wars of religion, than which few things can be more 
destructive of what is essentially Christian. Yet there 
is no question that with all, and most grievous, 
losses the moral and religious life of Christendom stood 
higher in 1648 than in 1517. There has never been 
another Pope Alexander VI, or even a Leo X. The 
corruption of the Roman Curia has never since been 
either so potent or so widespread. The Christian 
Scriptures became the heritage of Christian peoples in 
-a good and an increasing part of Christendom, and a 
moral earnestness unknown for four hundred years 
came to the Church of Rome. 

Upon such a scene opens our period. It is marked 
by the action of powerful and divergent forces. The 
powerful Christian force was felt in both the Evan- 
gelical and Roman Catholic communions. It was the 
effort for the deeper, more widespread, and more con- 
trolling moral life in Christendom. It would have the 
religious life more personal, more inward, and more 
strict in its requirements. This endeavor to give a 
higher ethical value to the profession of the Christian 
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faith took the different forms of Puritanism, Pietism, 
and Jansenism. They failed in much for which they 
sought ; but their influence, after all faults and failures, 
is undying, and in many respects was never more 
potent than to-day. The Evangelical Revival broad- 
ened the basis of this endeavor in making the key- 
word of the movement conscious fellowship with God. 
It built upon the ethical basis of Puritanism, and in a 
spirit more humane and more loving sought a wider 
realization of its nobler ideals. The record of the nine- 
teenth century will show in how far it failed and how 
far it succeeded. 

The Antichristian force rejected the Christian 
revelation and all doctrines and institutions distinctly 
connected with it. This was known in England as 
Deism, in France as Skepticism, and in Germany as 
Rationalism. An impartial judgment will allow that 
the official representatives of Christianity, the Roman 
Catholic Church on the Continent and the State 
Churches of Germany and England, gave much occa- 
sion for this movement, and in the crisis failed, some- 
times, as in France, shamefully, in the defense of the 
Christian faith. Such a judgment will also grant that 
with all this movement went oftentimes a passionate 
love for humanity and for intellectual and civil liberty. 
Yet this most powerful concerted attack upon Chris- 
tianity since the Mohammedan conquests has failed. 
Neither the Christian revelation, the Christian faith, 
nor the Christian Church, has been overthrown. Never 
have they been so potent. Never have they been so 
widely or so intelligently accepted. .Never have they 
so ruled in the world outside of Christendom. To this 
result most powerfully contributed the Puritan Reform 
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and the Evangelical Revival. This is their title to 
undying fame. They showed, amid all defects and 
narrowness, a nobler Christendom. They prepared the 
way for a Christendom fit to live and rule. This pro- 
gression and tendency are the vital fact in the history 
of the Christian Church; that is, that the Christian 
Church was securely planted in a vast continent, and 
saved in the crisis of a terrible revolution, mainly 
through the efforts of a great religious revival, a move- 
ment which began in the resistance to the Stuart kings 
and episcopal tyranny, and which was carried on by 
the Evangelical Revival on purely religious lines. A 
phrase may characterize the whole movement—the 
purification and the intensification of the religious life. 

It may be pertinent here to consider briefly the 
method of this revival. The one long-accustomed 
means of awakening the religious life of a nominally 
Christian people in all ages has been preaching. A 
man with soul on fire makes the people hear the voice 
of God. To prevent the effect of such preaching being 
as evanescent as that of Savonarola, three methods 
have been employed. The first is the means favored 
by the Church of Rome, the founding of religious 
orders. Men and women of more than ordinary ability, 
zeal, and spiritual influence, in the prime of life, and 
animated by the same spirit, are banded together under 
a common rule of life. They are relieved from all cares 
of the world, of society, and of the family, and given 
to this one thing. The religious orders, almost with- 
out exception, are born of a revival of the religious life 
and mightily promote it for a time. This was true of 
the Franciscans and Dominicans, of the Theatines, and 
the order founded by Loyola, and true also of those 
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in France founded by St. Francis de Sales and St. 
Vincent de Paul. 

Another method was favored by Philip Jacob 
Spener and by Nicolas Louis Zinzendorf. This aimed 
to preserve the unity of the Church, which was held 
to be essential by the religious orders, and at the same 
time to awaken the whole Church by the process of the 
leaven. This did not require separation from the 
family and the world, but insisted on a better religious 
life for all Christians. This means was the formation 
of societies, or little Churches, in the Church itself. 
This was the method favored and used by John Wes- 
ley. Only with the greatest reluctance did he give 
anything like assent to the third method. 

The third method is the formation of sects; that 
is, of those who usually hold the great body of Chris- 
tian truth, but feel that they are called upon to em- 
phasize some one vital truth or form of truth, and 
to this they are so committed that they form a Church 
fellowship for themselves, and refuse Christian com- 
munion, often, to all others. This seems repellent at 
once, and has often been made the reproach of the 
Reformation. It is at least as old as Montanism, a 
hundred years before Constantine. We must grant, 
at the beginning, a sect seems to promise much less 
than a new religious order; but the after course does 
not show the same superiority. The zeal and power 
of the initial impulse in neither case can be prolonged 
through the generations. In the case of the order the 
form is rigid, and persists; the spirit dies, and both 
religion and society have an enemy instead of a friend. 
There is not a Roman Catholic State but which, in 
the last hundred years, has been compelled on these 
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grounds to deal with the religious orders. The case of 
the Augustinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, and Recol- 
lects in the Philippines, though exaggerated in some 
respects, is typical and illustrative of the degeneration 
of the orders everywhere. On the other hand, a sect 
outgrows its excesses, becomes more intelligent and 
more tolerant, or it dwindles and dies. If it persists, 
in the great majority of cases it merges into the com- 
mon life of Christendom, or often becomes a consti- 
tutive factor of the same, and has the marks and 
worthily bears the name of a Christian Church. 

The history of the Christian Church in this era 
makes clear what, on theoretical grounds, to many, 
seems difficult of justification. Those who base the 
unity of the Church upon a common organization, or 
at least a presumed common succession from the 
apostles, like the Greek Catholic and the Roman Cath- 
olic Churches and the Church of England, are most 
offended and grieved at the rise of sectarian divisions. 
Yet, to take the typical instance afforded by this 
volume—the planting of the Christian Church in North 
America, destined next to Asia to be the most popu- 
lous of the grand divisions of the globe—supposing it 
had been left to the three Churches claiming apostolic 
succession, when would its Christianization have been 
effected? If it were ever accomplished, it would not 
be before the end of centuries yet to come. The Greek 
Catholic Church by circumstances was ruled out, so 
until the second quarter of the nineteenth century was 
the Roman Catholic Church, in all English-speaking 
communities. The main portion of the work, then, 
must have fallen upon those who were in communion 
with the Church of England. These are most scandal- 
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ized at sectarian divisions. Yet may there not be some 
mistake in the definitions? In 1841, Cardinal Newman 
was anxiously looking for some evidence of the cath- 
olicity of the Church of England, and he wrote: “Look 
across the Atlantic to the daughter Churches of Eng- 
land in the States: ‘shall one that is barren bear a child 
in her old age?’ Yet ‘the barren hath borne seven.’ 
Schismatic branches put out their leaves at once in 
an expiring effort; our Church has waited three cen- 
turies, and then blossoms like Aaron’s rod, budding and 
blooming and yielding fruit while the rest are dry.” 
However much the argument is worth, it certainly has’ 
far wider application. There are now, probably, in 
Germany and Scandinavia more Baptists and Meth- 
odists than at the above writing there were members 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. There are cer- 
tainly more that speak the German and Scandinavian 
tongues. In the generation now living there will prob- 
ably be more in Latin lands, which, until within fifty 
years, were shut against Evangelical teaching. There 
are certainly a larger number in those two communions 
won from paganism than those which seemed in 1841 
to give such decisive proof of catholicity to the Church 
of England. 

It is, therefore, as the record of the founding of 
the Christian Church in North America by Christian 
communions, neither prizing nor desiring a presumed 
apostolic succession, that this volume has unique value. 
The facts are undeniable, nor is it possible to mistake 
their meaning. In scope and influence, the greatest 
conquest made by the Christian Church since the con- 
version of the Roman Empire, and one which in diffi- 
culty far surpassed the conversion of the Teutonic and 
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Scandinavian peoples, has been mainly made and is 
mainly in the possession of Christian communions out- 
side of the presumed apostolic succession : communions 
which, in character, in devotion, in learning, and in 
good works, need no patronizing condescension to be 
admitted into the full fellowship in Christendom as 
Churches of the Lord Jesus Christ, and who, like Paul, 
have the seals of an apostolic ministry. 

The question recurs, Have these Churches been 
doing the work of God, and has he blessed them in it? 
Has the signal honor he has put upon them made them 
worthy to bear the name of Christian Churches? Does 
not Peter’s test, the reception of the Holy Ghost, make 
small all other conditions of fellowship in the Chris- 
tian Church? Does not the striking and impressive 
record given in this volume show that we are all one, 
and have one Father, even God, and one Savior, our 
Lord Jesus Christ? This question the record here pre- 
sented seems to answer. Indeed, it may be evident 
that the foundation of the true Christian confederation 
of the future was laid in the settlement and planting 
of the Christian Church in North America. 
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told by Themselves, their Friends, and their Ene- 
mies: edited from the original texts,” Edwin Arber; 
“History of the Plymouth Plantation,” William Brad- 
ford ;—the most valuable single source in our colo- 
nial history. “The Works of John Robinson, the 
Pilgrim Father,” Ashton, 3 vols.; “The Pilgrim Re- 
public,” John A. Gordon ;—the best history. “The 


Beginners of a Nation,” Edward Eggleston; “The 
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Pilgrim Fathers in Old England,” John Brown;—a 
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THE PURITANS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Sources. 


“History of New England, 1631-1649,” John Win- 
throp, Ed. Savage, 1853, 2 vols;—second only to 
Bradford. “Life and Letters of John Winthrop,” 
Robert C. Winthrop. Publications of Massachusetts 
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Histories. 
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History of the Massachusetts Colony and its Settle- 
ments, 1624-1640,” William D. Northend ;—the most 
valuable single volume on the subject. “Three Epi- 
sodes in Massachusetts History,” C. F. Adams, 2 vols.; 
—very valuable. ‘The Sabbath in Puritan New Eng- 
land,” Alice Morse Earle ;—makes Puritan New Eng- 
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General Histories. 

Bancroft’s “History of the United States,” 6 vols.; 
“Genesis of the United States,” Alexander Brown, 2 
vols.; “History of New England,” J. G. Palfrey, 5 
vols.; “The English Colonies in America,” J. A. 
Doyle, 3 vols;—a careful work, and a good one to 
read with Palfrey. ‘A Short History of the English 
Colonies in America,” H. C. Lodge; ‘The Puritan 
Colonies,” John Fisk, 2 vols.; ‘““Epochs of American 
History,” Thwaits, Hart, Wilson, 3 vols. ; “The Puri- 
tan in England and New England,” E. H. Byington ; 
“The Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer,” E. H. By- 
ington; “The Puritan Age in Massachusetts,” G. E. 
Ellis;—of little value. ‘Historical Discourses,” Leon- 
ard Bacon; “Ten New England Leaders,” Williston 
Walker; “Some Aspects of Religious Life in New 
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England,” G. L. Walker; ‘‘Congregationalism as seen 
in its Literature,’ H. M. Dexter;—a monumental 
work. “The Creeds and Platforms of Congregation- 
alism,’”’ Williston Walker, 1883. A work of great 
value. ‘Peter Stuyvesant;” “Pioneers of France in 
the New World,” F. Parkman; “La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West,” F. Parkman; “The 
Jesuit in North America,” F. Parkman; “The Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies,” John Fiske, 2 vols.; “Old Vir- 
ginia and her Neighbors,” John Fiske, 2 vols.; ‘ Vir- 
ginia,”’ John Esten Cooke; “Maryland,” William 
Hand Brown;—these last are from the History of 
States Series ;—they are much better than Fiske’s ac- 
count. “John Winthrop,” Edwin Twichell; ‘Cotton 
Mather,” Bassett Wendell; “John Eliot,” Convers 
Francis. 
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Sources. 

“Histoire Generale de Traites de Paris, 1648-1815,” 
Comte de Garden, 14 vols.; ‘‘ Histoire de France,” H. 
Martin, 1865, 2 vols.; Louis XIV, Eng. trans.; “The 
Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,” 
H. M. Baird, 2 vols.; ‘The Huguenot Emigration to 
America,” C. W. Baird, 2 vols.; Pascal’s “Thoughts;” 


Pascal’s “Provincial Letters;’ Fénelon’s “Tele- 
maque;” Fénelon’s “Spiritual Letters;’” Bossuet’s 
“Discourses;” “Bossuet and his Contemporaries,” 


author of “St. Francis of Sales;” “History of Port 
Royal,” Ste. Beuve, 3 vols. 
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Sources. 


“Philip Jacob Spener’s Leben und Theologie,” 
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“A History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” W. E. H. Lecky, 8 vols.; “The Early History 
of Charles James Fox,” G. O. Trevelyan; “Period VI, 
European History, 1715-1789,” A. Hassall. Accurate, 
but dry. “The Church of England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” C. J. Abbey and J. H. Overton; “Religion 
under Queen Anne and the Georges,” John Stough- 
ton, 2 vols.; Works of Bolingbroke, Hume, Gibbon, 
and Pope’s “ Essay on Man;” “The Analogy of Relig- 
ion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature,” Joseph Butler; ‘Nature of Virtue, 
and Sermons,” Joseph Butler; “Life of Bishop But- 
ler,” W. A. Spooner, rgor. 


FRENCH SKEPTICISM. 
Sources. 


Selections from the works of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau; ‘“({uvres de Montesquieu,” 8 vols., 1826; 
“History of the Eighteenth Century to 1815,” F. C. 
Schlosser, 8 vols., 1843-1852; ‘‘ History of the Church 
of France,” W. H. Jervis, 2 vols.; “The Ancient Ré- 
gime,” H, A. Taine, 1876, Eng. trans.; ‘Histoire de 
France,’ H. Martin; “The King’s Secret,’ Duc de 
Broglie, 1879. 


GERMAN RATIONALISM. 
Sources. 


Works of Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, Kant, and 
Semler; “History of the Eighteenth Century,” F. C. 
Schlosser, 8 vols., Eng. trans.; “Geschichte der 
Deutschen Literatur im Achtzehnten Jahrhundert,” 
H. Hettner, 3 vols.; “Church History of the Hight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” K. R. Hagenbach, 2 


vols., 1869, Eng. trans.; ‘History of Rationalism in 
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Europe,” W. E. H. Lecky, 2 vols., 1868; “ History of 
Rationalism,” J. F. Hurst, 1865; “Liebesthatigkeit 
in der Christlichen Kirche seit der Reformation,” Vol. 
III, Ulhorn. 


General Histories. 

“History of Friedrich II, called Frederick the 
Great,” Thomas Carlyle, 6 vols., 1858-1866; ‘History 
of Prussia,” Herbert A. Tuttle, 3 vols. A crowd of 
popular histories of Germany have been read which 
are not worth naming. “Storia d'Italia,” 1534-1814, 
Carlo Botta, 14 vols.; “Annali d'Italia,” 1750-1819, A. 
Coppi, 6 vols.; ‘“Lettere ed altere Opere di Clemente 
XIV,” 2 vols.; ‘“Opere di Paolo Sarpi,” 4 vols.; 
“Opere Morale di Sant’ Alfonso Maria de Liguori,” 6 
vols.; “Stato e Chiesa sotto Leopoldo I, Granduca di 
Toscana,” 1765-1790, F. Scaduto; “Storia di Clemente 
XIV,” A. Theiner, 4 vols. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL. 
Sources. 
“Sermons,” John Wesley, 2 vols.; “Notes on the 

New Testament,” John Wesley, 2 vols.; ‘ Journals,” 
John Wesley, 2 vols.; no better source for the life of 
the time as well as Wesley’s work. ‘Checks to Anti- 
nomianism,” John Fletcher; “Life of John Wesley,” 
Luke Tyerman, 3 vols.; “ Life of Wesley,” J. Telford; 
“The Living Wesley,” Rigg; “Life of Fletcher,” 
Benson; “Life of Mrs. Fletcher,” Moore; “Life of 
Charles Wesley,” Jackson; “Life of Whitefield,” Gil- 
lies: Lives of Nelson, Walsh, and Benson; “Life of 
Lady Huntingdon ;” “History of the Church of Eng- 
land,” G. G. Perry; “History of Methodism,” A. 
Stevens, 3 vols,; Hymns of the Wesleys, Toplady, 
and others, 
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Marshall and Washington Irving. “Life of Jefferson;” 
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Gorman; “The Journals of Rev. Francis Asbury,” 3 
vols.; Lives of Ware, Gatch, Garrettson, and Jesse 
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1766-1840,” Nathan Bangs, 4 vols., 1841; “History of 
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THE PURITAN REFORM, 1648-1720. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PURITAN REFORM IN ENGLAND. 


Tue Renaissance opens the period of the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. The Puritan Reform 
is the most significant and permanent of any religious 
movement in Christendom in the seventeenth century. 

The Puritan Reform, like the Renaissance, must 
be judged by the character it produced and the result 
it achieved. These assure the quality and 44. men 
value of that bequest of which we are the of the Puritan 
inheritors. If there were men of genius, of | R*r™ 
grace, and charm who made illustrious the Renaissance, 
there did not lack in the Puritan Reform men of rare 
gifts, of supreme qualities for government, of noble 
spirit, and of high personal character. Few orators 
have known better how to evoke the magic charm of 
English speech than Sir John Eliot, and none better 
how to endure and die for the principles he main- 
tained. 

An English Parliament has never had an abler or 
more influential leader than John Pym, who, in reso- 
lution, in knowledge of the enemies’ plans, and in 
power to command a deliberative assembly, was un- 
equaled, and who proved stronger than the combined 
influence of Strafford, Laud, and the king. While 
English liberties survive, men will revere the name 
of John Hampden, who risked his fortune to resist the 
illegal imposition of ship-money, and gave his life to 
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his country on Chalgrove field. Macaulay voiced the 
verdict of history when he called Oliver Cromwell “the 
greatest prince that ever sat on the throne of the 
Plantagenets.” We in a later generation only add that 
he is the most typical Englishmen the centuries have 
produced. While men speak of the founders of na- 
tions, they will name with reverence William Brad- 
ford, of Plymouth, and John Winthrop, of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

When we turn from great services rendered to civil 
liberty and the State to men eminent in literature and 
religion, the list does not lose in distinction or lessen 
in length. We may name but two. While the name 
of John Milton lives, no man can afford to sneer at 
the Puritan cause. As a poet he is second only to 
Shakespeare, and in certain high qualities of melody 
and might his “organ tone” has never been matched 
in English song. As a prose writer, for weight of 
thought and beauty of expression he stands, and not 
inferior to either, with Hooker and with Burke. While 
men dream dreams, and sinful souls struggle heaven- 
ward, the visions of John Bunyan’s jail and his match- 
less Saxon speech will live in the heart and upon the 
lips of English-speaking men. 

A movement which trained and gave to the race 
such men needs no apology, but has lasting claim 
upon our thought and attention. 

When we think of our heritage from the Renais- 
sance, and see again Angelo’s Sybils, Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas, and the Lord’s Supper of Leonardo, we think 
of the new birth of intellectual life and culture in 
Europe. The movements of the Puritan Reform are 
different, but they mold the life of every one of us, 
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and are the great foundation stones of modern nations; 
they are the most sacred safeguards and the dearest 
treasures of the civil and religious liberty of 
Englishmen. Such are: The Petition of “Samer 
Right wrung from Charles I; the abolition Puritan Re- 
of the Courts of High Commission and of 

the Star Chamber; the Habeas Corpus Act, which 
ended arbitrary imprisonment a century before else- 
where in Europe; the second and greater Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights; and the Act of Toleration, 
giving freedom of religious worship. Greater achieve- 
ments than these are to the credit of few religious 
movements. That they are rightfully to the credit of 
the Puritan Reform is settled by asking which of these 
great gains would have been ours if, in the decisive 
struggle, the principles of their adversaries had pre- 
vailed as in France and Spain. 

It would be difficult to conceive of two movements 
more opposite in spirit and tendency than the Re- 
naissance and the Puritan Reform. The jest 
one was of this world. It sought to know between the 
the world and man; it delighted in the Renaissance 
beauty and splendor which appealed to eye Puritan Re- 
and heart; it felt the charm of the beauty ‘"™ 
of the human body; it rejoiced in the possession and 
use of the treasures of art and literature from the 
heathen world. The Renaissance sought as its end the 
culture of the mind, artistic development, and the en- 
joyment of life. Its standards of thought and conduct 
were more often heathen than Christian. 

The Puritan Reform was the reverse of all this. It 
sought to make man know God; to know God as an 
individual, without the intervention of priest, sacrifice, 
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or historic Church. The only mediation which it recog- 
nized in this personal knowledge of God was the Holy 
Scriptures. ‘T'o the Puritan God is the great reality. 
The world and man are opposed to God. Happiness 
and salvation are ours only as this opposition is over- 
come. ‘The will of God is the supreme law. This 
world and all in it, including man himself, are of 
value only as they are subdued and, being purged, come 
into harmony with this will. 

The aim of the Puritan Reform was ‘deta 
teach men to know the will of God for themselves 
without gloss, interpretation, or mediation ; and to con- 
form to that will in all conduct, in public, as well as 
in private life. To them, God and his Word were the 
chief delight and the immeasurable inheritance of man. 
Their chief aim was to know and be in harmony with 
God’s law revealed in this Word. That law governed 
in all worlds, and conformity to it only could give 
to man happiness and the dominion God designed him 
to exercise in this world. Hence no religious move- 
ment was ever more lofty in theory or more definite 
in practice than the Puritan Reform. 

The dominant note of the Renaissance was self de- 
velopment and self enjoyment; that of the Puritan 

Reform was self conquest and the realiza- 

Points tion of the will of God. Yet in the two 
movements there are points of contact. 

The appeal of the Puritan to the Scriptures in their 
Scoess to ther made possible by ths. manganite le 
naissance. Hence the Puritan was a man of intellect 
as well as conscience. The great intellectual achieve- 
ments of antiquity, though heathen, were cherished. 
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Education, the highest as well as the lowest, was every- 
where fostered by him. It may well be said that, 
though religion was his chief concern, he built upon 
the foundation of the Renaissance. Its learning and 
intellectual freedom were essential to his work. On 
the other hand, in the education of the race the Puritan 
Reform supplied the greatest defect of the Renaissance. 

To the Reformation, of course, it stood in more 
immediate connection. All the first movement rejected 
of Roman Catholic doctrine and worship, Rat TALS 
of papal authority and discipline, the Puri- tion and 
tan rejected with the added vehemence of the Puritan 

. x : Reform. 

his stern and passionate nature, and his 

militant spirit. Festivals as innocent as Christmas, 
and symbols as revered as the cross, were intolerable 
to him. All priestly vestments were but the garments 
of the Babylonish harlot, and kneeling at the reception 
of the Lord’s Supper but a relic of the idolatry of the 
mass. But far more important than these things 
was the influence of the Puritan upon the Christian 
Church. 

The Reformation had stopped half way, leaving 
the State supreme in Church government and dis- 
cipline. To Rome had succeeded the State in Lutheran 
Germany and in England. In Scotland and among the 
Reformed States of the Continent there was the same 
State supremacy, though the Church controlled the 
State rather than the State the Church. The Puritan 
Reform proclaimed the independence of the Church 
and its obligation to conform to Scriptural standards, 
both of government and discipline. While not directly 
seeking it, the freedom as well as the independence of 
the Church came through this great movement. But 
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chiefly the Puritan Reform first made the spiritual 
life of the Evangelical faith and its standards of con- 
duct to prevail among the people, and control the 
popular opinion of communities. The State Church, 
with its liturgical worship and lax discipline, yet claim- 
ing spiritual authority resting upon compulsion, left 
the people generally with little but the outward forms 
of Christian profession or worship. The Puritan Re- 
form made Evangelical religion inward, personal, and 
pervading all classes of people. For this reason it has 
been called the Second Reformation. 

It may be also remarked that the Puritan Reform was 
the most peculiarly English of any great movement 

which had as yet influenced the history of 
ee eats Y the Christian Church, The English Refor- 
Character of mation under the Tudors was but the carry- 
en" ing out of the same effort made on the Con- 
inent to place the State, so far as desirable 
or possible, in the vacant authority of Rome. It had re- 
tained the Episcopal government, but so had the Scan- 
dinavian Kingdoms. It had translated from Rome 
much of the liturgy which it retained, but so had the 
Lutheran Church. It retained the priestly apparel, but 
the Archbishop of Upsala could surpass any English 
prelate in the splendor of his vestments. So far as there 
was distinction in theology, in worship, or government 
of the Church of England from the other Churches of 
the Reformation, it was owing to circumstance and not 
to a deliberate endeavor of the Church itself. 

The Puritan Reform was deliberately intended and 
conscious of its aim. Circumstances and authority 
could not answer for the soul ; it must answer for itself, 
The Puritans had the liveliest sympathy with their 
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fellow-believers of the Reformed faith on the Conti- 
nent. Thanksgivings for the success of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and fasts as the news came of the defeats 
of the following years, were held in the Puritan settle- 
ments of Massachusetts Bay. Yet the influence of the 
Puritan Reform outside of England, and the sphere 
of her power in Ireland and the Colonies, were remark- 
ably small. Cromwell checked the persecution of the 
Waldenses when their extermination was all but ac- 
complished, and for a time rendered more tolerable 
the position of the Huguenots in France; that was all. 
Had his triumph come ten years earlier the case would 
have been different. 

The Puritan Reform and its great men have been 
even less understood and appreciated on the Continent 
than in England, where traditional prejudice and mis- 
representation were not dissipated for two hundred 
years. Yet, perhaps none the less on this account, the 
Puritan element has been an increasingly potent factor 
in the political, social, and religious life of the English 
race. The Puritan Reform was not only the unique 
but the great contribution of Englishmen to the life 
of the Christian Church. Thrusting its roots back into 
the work of Wyclif, Tyndale, and Latimer, its struggle 
caused its adversaries in the Church of England to take 
up a distinctive position in the life of Christendom. 
As the political ideas and power of the English race 
make their vast conquests, the importance may be seen 
of an understanding of the spirit, leaders, defects, and 
results of the Puritan Reform. 

What was that movement? It was the attempt 
practically to realize the will of God in the individual 
and the collective life of man. The peculiarity of the 
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movement was the method of its realization. This was 
by the application of the Christian Scriptures to the 
religious experience and personal conduct 
pidiwehihea of the individual, and then, in turn, to the 
Reform? family, the Church in its worship, govern- 
Neha led ment, and discipline, and finally to the com- 
munity or the State. The characteristic 
of this method was that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments were treated as of equal obligation, 
and that these Scriptures were to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the strictest teachings of the theology of 
Calvin. The will of God was to be realized in the 
practical application of the Scriptures; but it must be 
the Puritan’s interpretation which should secure this 
result. The Puritan assumed that this interpretation 
was not only the right one, but that it was so plainly 
taught in the Scriptures that any one who could read 
would be convinced of it, especially if guided in the 
difficult places by a learned ministry well skilled in 
Greek and Hebrew. 

From this came that inestimable blessing of Puri- 
tan influence, the insistence upon the education of the 
children of the people, and also of schools 
of higher education for the perpetuation and 
training of a learned ministry. If the 
clergy were often the leaders of the people, they were 
at least men of no ordinary training or character. 

But from this came also the determination of all 
claims to spiritual or ecclesiastical authority, not by 

an arbitrary assertion of a person or a body 
ser shail of individuals, but by a Book. And this 
Book was intended to be understood by 
and to instruct the common man. Arguments as to 


Results: 
5. Education. 
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its intent and interpretation must be addressed to the 
reason, and so power came to find its basis in reason 
and conscience, and not, as in the Roman Catholic 
Church, in tradition and will. 

The systematic arrangement of the principles and 

teachings of the Scriptures is theology. The Puritan 
theology was unshrinkingly Calvinistic. If 
it varied from its original form it was to thee 
make its harsher features harsher still. 
Next to Roman Catholicism the Puritan hated Armin- 
ianism. The cardinal doctrines of Calvin which the 
Puritan delighted in were the sovereignty of God, the 
utter inability of the human will, and the doctrine of 
election and reprobation, which were deduced from the 
two former. 

There were some marked results from this teach- 
ing. The Divine sovereignty was so exalted that all 
other relations of man were of little conse-  posutts: 
quence compared with his relation to God. 1. Human 
Hence the man in right relations with God Faulty: 
adjusts himself rightly in all human relationships, in- 
cluding those with the State and with its temporal 
rulers. So the man free before God was no slave to 
man. No teaching like this of personal, direct access 
to the sovereign God of earth and heaven, so exalts 
the humblest, and prepares the weakest to claim and 
exercise the rights and freedom of his personality, as 
a part of his liberty as one of the children of God. 

The Calvinistic teaching in its doctrine of election, 
as in its original form of Church government, was 
decidedly aristocratic. But all human distinctions fell 
before the sovereign God; these changed with passing 
time; but in man, in any man standing in God’s pres- 
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ence, there was an eternal value. This eternal value 
is that which is common to us as men. Hence from 
>. Trend the same teaching which justified the harsh 
toward decrees of election came that humbling of 
Democracy. 411 temporal distinctions and exaltation of 
our common humanity which, in the onward course of 
Puritanism, led to the assertion of popular rights and 
of popular government. This assertion found no abler 
advocate than John Milton. With the progress of time 
it could not fail to take on the form of a democracy. 

Hence, also, the spirit of the Puritan Reform was 

that which always and everywhere exalted personal 
accountability to God; a God angered 
The Dominant Ee . . 
Notein against sin, and reconciled through Christ 
the Puritan to those repenting of sin. Hence the funda- 
Reform. ate 
mental note and the all-prevailing char- 
acteristic is ethical. Moral distinctions are eternal. 
Moral conduct and moral character are the great goods 
of the human spirit in both worlds. A peculiar tribute 
to the all-pervasive spirit of this great movement as 
affecting thought and civilization is found in the state- 
ment of a Roman Catholic journal at the opening of 
the twentieth century, which declares that the con- 
demnation of a rich man for gambling at Monte Carlo 
“is only an outcropping of the latent Puritanism.” To 
the Puritan, moral distinctions were unchangeable, and 
upon these he built his character and his State. 

One more characteristic should be noted. The Puri- 
tan spirit and ideals were masculine. In the Puritan 
scheme there was little place for distinctively feminine 
qualities. Courage, endurance, heroism,—these were 
Puritan qualities, rather than beauty, grace or charm. 
No Puritan ever felt the need of a Madonna, So 
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women have small place in Puritan story. When they 
emerge into notice they often have a peculiar at- 
tractiveness, as in Margaret Winthrop, +. puritan 
Ellen Hutchinson, and Elizabeth Bunyan. spirit 
They seem like Alpine flowers, which, from Masculine. 
the scant soil of rocky crags and in the high altitudes, 
have by nature’s alchemy distilled a rare and unfor- 
gettable fragrance. 

The origin of the Puritan movement under Queen 
Elizabeth has been fully treated in the preceding vol- 


ume of this history. Its progress under the The 

: Millenary 
first two Stuarts has been more lightly “peution, 
sketched. It remains to be filled in some- _ 1603. 


what in this sketch, and to show the Puritan Reform 
in England in its triumph and its fall. On the acces- 
sion of James I the Puritans thought, and their adver- 
saries feared, that he would be favorable to the estab- 
lishment of the Presbyterian discipline in the Church 
of England. Both were greatly mistaken. The taste 
James had had of the discipline of the Scotch Kirk 
from early infancy gave him no love for it. On the 
other hand, his desire for absolute power made him 
favor the bishops, who never tired of extolling the 
royal authority. The Puritan clergy drew up what 
was known as the Millenary Petition to the king. It 
obtained the signatures of seven hundred and fifty 
clergymen of the Church of England, and was pre- 
sented to the king on his way to London, in April, 
1603. Its requests were placed under four heads, viz. : 

“t, Concerning Church Service——It prayed that 
the cross in baptism, the interrogatories to infants, 
baptism by women, and confirmation should be done 
away; that the cap and surplice should not be en- 
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forced; that examination should precede communion ; 
that the ring in marriage should be dispensed with; 
that the Lord’s-day should be strictly ob- 
served; that church music should be mod- 
erated and the service abridged; that there 
should be no bowing at the name of Jesus; and that 
none but Canonical Scriptures should be read. 

“2. Concerning Ministers——It prayed that none 
hereafter be admitted to the ministry but able and suf- 
ficient men, and those to preach diligently and espe- 
cially upon the Lord’s-day; that non-residence be for- 
bidden, and the lawfulness of the marriage of the 
clergy fully recognized. 

“3. Concerning Church Livings.—It required that 
bishops leave their commendams, some holding parson- 
ages, some prebends, some vicarages, with their bish- 
oprics; that double-beneficed men be not suffered to 
hold some two, some three benefices with cure, and 
some two, three, or four dignities besides; that im- 
propriations annexed to bishoprics and colleges be 
demised only to the preachers’ incumbents for the old 
rent; that the impropriations of laymen’s fees be 
charged, with a sixth or seventh of their worth, to 
the maintenance of the preaching minister. 

“4. Church Discipline—That the discipline and 
excommunication be administered according to Christ’s 
institution, or, at least, that enormities may be re- 
dressed; as, namely, that excommunication come not 
forth under the name of lay persons, chancellors, offi- 
cials, etc.; that men be not excommunicated for trifles 
and twelve-penny matters.” 

The demands concerning church services were the 
old ones of Elizabeth’s time, but the body of the pe- 
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tition deals with obvious abuses,—unfit, non-resident, 
and non-preaching ministers; with the accumulation of 
benefices and the misuse of the revenues of the Church; 
and with the misuse of the power of excommunication. 
These touched every man, and their formulation may 
be called the Puritan platform. 

At the Hampton Court Conference the next Janu- 
ary four Puritan divines appeared before the king to 
meet nine bishops, eight deans, and two congerence 
other theologians. The requests of the at Hampton 
Puritans were denied. One, however, took 
effect,—the request for a new translation of the Bible. 
From this came our version of 1611. Meanwhile the 
subserviency of the bishops to the desire of the king 
to reign without legal control grew from year to year. 

Few things, perhaps, could better illustrate it than 
a conversation between the king and two bishops, in 
which Bishop Neile represented the tone of 
the Episcopate, while the language | of Pee 
Bishop Andrewes was a marked exception. Bishop Neile. 

Launcelot Andrewes (1555-1626) was a 
great preacher, and celebrated for his book of private 
devotions or “Prayers.” A scholar, he knew fifteen 
languages and was especially versed in the writings 
of the fathers. As a bishop he was diligent and con- 
scientious. ‘Though the founder of the High-Church 
school, he was broadminded and no bigot. Bishop 
Andrewes remained unmarried. He was ascetic in 
his habits, and loved an ornate ritual in his private 
devotions. Unquestionably he was the most distin- 
guished bishop in the reign of James I. 

One day, after 1619 as Waller relates, “My lords,” 
said King James to the bishops, Neile of Durham and 
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Andrewes of Winchester, as they stood behind his 
chair at dinner, “Can not I take my subjects’ money 
when I want it, without all this formality in Parlia- 
ment?” “God forbid, sir, but you should,” said Bishop 
Neile; “you are the breath of our nostrils.” Andrewes 
replied that he had “no skill in Parliamentary cases,” 
but being pressed, “Then, sir,” said he, “I think it 
lawful for you to take my Brother Neile’s money, 
because he offers it.” 
The denials of the requests of the Puritans, who 
were large in numbers and of high character, and the 
absolutist tone of the Episcopate, which, 
Byedenae as a whole, did not rank high in ability or 
jeg piety, made the cause of the rights of the 
* English Parliament and of.the English peo- 
ple as against the arbitrary power of the crown neces- 
sarily the cause of the Puritan party. Men who had 
no quarrel with the Church of England on account of 
vestments and ritual, but who could not endure the 
arrogance and tyranny of the bishops, their refusal to 
abate manifest abuses, and their support of the most 
arbitrary demands of the king, became Puritans. 
When the day of reckoning came they demanded the 
abolition of the Episcopal order, rather than that the 
liberties of England should be prostrate at the feet of 
a faithless king. 
One of these men, and the leader in that great 
struggle which secured a place among the statutes of 
SirJohn the realm for the Petition of Rights, was 
Eliot. Sir John Eliot. His attitude toward re- 
1592-1032. Ji sion, the Church, the Episcopate, and the 
crisis of his time, may be best gathered from his own 
words. 
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“Religion,” said he at the opening of Parliament 
in March, 1628, “is the chief virtue of a man, devotion 
of religion; and of devotion, prayer and 
fasting are the chief characters. Let them 
be corrupted in their use, and the devotion 
is corrupt. If the devotion be once tainted, the re- 
ligion is impure. It then, denying the power of godli- 
ness, becomes but an outward form; and, as it is con- 
cluded in the text, a religion that is vain. . . . It 
is not a ‘Lord! Lord!’ that will carry us into heaven, 
but the doing the will of our Father which is in 
heaven. And to undo our country is not to do that 
will. It is not the Father’s will that we should betray 
that mother. Religion, repentance, and prayer,—these 
are not private contracts to the public breach and preju- 
dice. There must be sincerity in all; a throughout 
integrity and perfection, that our words and works be 
answerable. If our actions correspond not to our 
words, our successes will not be better than our hearts.” 

It would be difficult to state better the political and 
religious creed of the Puritans. The particular points 
at issue in the Church and his relations to them may 
be further stated in his own language, in a speech de- 
livered in January, 1629: 

“The gospel is that truth which from all antiquity 
is derived; that pure truth which admits no mixture 
or corruption; that truth in which this 
kingdom has been happy through a long 
and rare prosperity. This ground, therefore, let us lay 
for the foundation of our building; that that truth, 
not with words, but with actions, we will maintain. 
Sir, the sense in which our Church still receives that 
truth is contained in the Articles [Thirty-nine, of 
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Church of England]. There shall we find that which 
the acts of Parliament have established against all the 
practice of our adversaries. Not that it is the truth 
because confirmed by Parliament, but confirmed by 
Parliament because it is the truth.” 

Concerning the bishops he says: “I remember a 
character and observation I have seen in a diary of 
Edward VI, where that young prince of 
famous memory, under his own handwrit- 
ing of the quality of the bishops of his time, says that, 
‘some for sloth, some for age, some for ignorance, 
some for luxury, some for popery, and some for all of 
these, were unfit for discipline and government.’ I 
hope it is not so with ours. I make no application. 
But we know not what may be hereafter; and this is 
intended to the order and not the persons.” 

Further in the same speech occurs this eloquent 
passage, which is a fine example of his style: 

“I speak not by way of aspersion of our Church. 
Far be it from me to blemish that reputation I would 

vindicate. I am not such a son to seek the 
Danger tothe dishonor of my mother. She has such 

children in the hierarchy as may be fathers 
to all ages; who shine in virtue like those faithful wit- 
nesses in heaven ; and of whom we may use that eulogy 
of Seneca on Canius, that it is no prejudice to their 
merits quod nostris temporibus nati sint (because they 
are born in our times). But they are not all such, I 
fear. Witness those two, complained of in the last 
Remonstrance we exhibited, Doctors Laud and Neile; 
and you know what place they have. Witness likewise 
Montagu, so newly now preferred. I reverence the 
order, though I honor not the man. Others may be 
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named, too, of the same bark and leaven; to whose 
judgments, if our religion were committed, it might 
be easily discerned what resolutions they would give; 
whereof even the procuring of this reference, this 
manifesto to be made, is a perfect demonstration. 

“This, sir, I have given you as my apprehension in 
this point, moved both by my duty to your service and 
religion; and therein, as a symbol of my heart, I will 
say, by way of addition and for testimony, that when- 
soever any opposition may come, I trust to maintain 
the true religion we profess, as that wherein we have 
been born and bred, and if cause be, hope to die. Some 
of our adversaries, you know, are masters of forms and 
ceremonies [a slant at Laud]. Well, I would grant to 
their honor even the admission at our worship of some 
of those great idols which they worship. There is a 
ceremony used in the Eastern churches of standing 
at the repetition of the Creed to testify their purpose 
to maintain it, and, as some had it, not only with their 
bodies upright, but with their swords drawn! Give 
me leave to call that custom very commendable! It 
signified the constancy and readiness of their reso- 
lution to live and die in that profession; and that reso- 
lution I hope we have with as much constancy assumed, 
and on all occasions shall as faithfully discharge; not 
valuing our lives where the adventure may be neces- 
sary, for the defense of our sovereign, for the defense 
of our country, for the defense of our religion.” 

Sir John Eliot, the foremost Parliamentary orator 
of the Stuart reigns, was born of a family of wealth 
and influence in Devon in 1592. Three years were 
spent at Oxford (1607-1610). He left without a de- 
gree, and, as the custom was, studied law for some 
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time in London. In 1611 he married, and lived in 
happy wedded life until the death of his wife in 1628. 

She bore him nine children, six of whom 

His Career. A A 2 

survived their parents. Before his mar- 
riage he traveled on the Continent, where he met 
George Villiers, afterward Duke of Buckingham, the 
favorite and minister of both the Stuart kings. This 
friendship with Buckingham endured for the next six- 
teen years, until Eliot’s final break with him in 1626. 
In 1614, at the age of twenty-two, the young husband 
entered Parliament. He was a member of each suc- 
ceeding Parliament until his death, except that of 1621. 
In 1618 he was knighted, and the next year was made 
Vice-Admiral of Devon. As vice-admiral he captured 
a noted pirate, Captain Nutt. But the pirate had a 
long purse, and bought his way at court. The result 
was that the pirate escaped, but Eliot went to prison 
in July, 1623. He was released through Bucking- 
ham’s influence the last of December. In an interview, 
July 8, 1625, Buckingham unguardedly let Eliot under- 
stand his intention to provoke a quarrel with Parlia- 
ment. At last, March 26, 1626, Eliot attacked Buck- 
ingham in the House of Commons for his illegal and 
arbitrary government, and carried the bill for his im- 
peachment the 8th of May. ‘Two days later Eliot 
opened the impeachment before the House of Lords, 
and in an eloquent speech compared Buckingham to 
Sejanus, the favorite of the Emperor Tiberius. The 
king sent Eliot to the Tower the next day; but as the 
Houses refused to do business in his absence, he was 
released after a week’s imprisonment. The king, find- 
ing he could not hinder the impeachment of his min- 
ister, on June 15th dissolved the Parliament. The 
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office of vice-admiral was then taken from Eliot. A 
year later, as he refused to pay a forced loan, Eliot 
was imprisoned for seven months, until writs were 
issued for a new Parliament in January, 1628. This 
confinement affected the health of the prisoner, and one 
of Eliot’s friends said, “He never after did look like 
the same man he was before.” The famous Parlia- 
ment of 1628 opened the 11th of March. In this ses- 
sion Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterward Earl of Straf- 
ford, deserted his former political allies and went over 
to the king. In spite of this, however, the work of 
the Parliament culminated in the famous Petition of 
Rights, to which Charles I gave his formal assent, 
June 7, 1628. 

This Petition, after reciting the precedents of Eng- 
lish constitutional history, culminates in provisions in 
the form of a request which should put an end to such 
outrages as those suffered by Sir John Eliot. This 
was as follows: “They do therefore humbly pray your 
Most Excellent Majesty, that no man hereafter be 
compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, 
tax, or such like charge, without common consent by 
act of Parliament; and that none be called to make 
answer, or take such oath, or to give attendance, or 
to be confined, or otherwise molested or disquieted 
concerning the same, or for refusal thereof; and that 
no freeman, in any such manner as is herebefore men- 
tioned, be imprisoned or detained; and that Your 
Majesty would be pleased to remove the said soldiers 
and mariners, and that your people may not be hin- 
dered in time to come [quartering soldiers on the peo- 
ple]; and that the aforesaid commissions for proceed- 
ing by martial law may be revoked and annulled; and 
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that hereafter no commissions of like nature may issue 
forth to any person or persons whatsoever to be exe- 
cuted as aforesaid, lest by color of them any of Your 
Majesty’s subjects be destroyed or put to death con- 
trary to the laws and franchise of the land.” To have 
laid this great corner-stone of modern English liberty 
is glory enough for one life, and is an eternal honor 
to the party which the great leader led. 
; The Parliament prorogued in June, 1628, met Janu- 
ary 20, 1629. It closed in a memorable scene which 
Close of  eMded the public life of Sir John Eliot. On 
Parliament, March 2d, Sir John Eliot offered a remon- 
March, 1629+ trance on the illegal levy of tonnage and 
poundage, which the Speaker, Sir John Finch, refused 
to receive. Then, standing on a high bench in the 
back of the room, Eliot threw the declaration toward 
‘the speaker to be read by the clerk. The speaker was 
requested to put the motion whether the paper he had 
refused to receive should be read. He replied, “He is 
commanded otherwise by the king.” John Selden rose 
and said: “If you will not put the question which we 
command you, we must sit still and shall never be able 
to do anything. We sit here by command of the king 
under the Great Seal; and as for you, you are, by His 
Majesty, siting in his royal chair before both Houses, 
appointed our speaker; and do you now refuse to be 
a speaker?” The speaker replied, “He had an express 
command from the king to rise as soon as he had de- 
livered his message.” He rose and left the chair, but 
was drawn to it again by several members. The 
speaker said with tears, “I will not say I will not, but 
I dare not.” Mr. Selden said: “He ever loved his per- 
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son well, yet could not choose but much blame him 
now, that he, being the servant of the House, should 
refuse their command under any color; and that his 
obstinacy would be a precedent to posterity, if it should 
go unpunished. For that, hereafter, if we should meet 
a dishonest speaker (and we can not promise ourselves 
to the contrary), he might, under pretense of the king’s 
command, refuse to propose the business and intend- 
ment of the House. He therefore wished him to pro- 
ceed.” Holles, Valentine, and Long, as he sought to 
rise, forced him into the chair. Strode then said, “Let 
all who desire this declaration read and put to a vote, 
stand up.” The motion was enthusiastically carried. 
Then, as Eliot’s paper was destroyed, Holles read three 
short articles condemning innovation in religion, and 
the levying or payment of tonnage or poundage. Dur- 
ing these proceedings the mace had been taken from 
the sergeant-at-arms, and the door locked against the 
king’s officer, Black Rod. ‘The action having been 
taken, the House adjourned. In the absence of the 
Commons the angered king in the House of Lords, 
March Io, 1629, dissolved Parliament. No other sat 
in Westminster for eleven years. 

Sir John Eliot was held justly as the chief mover 
in these proceedings. He had the warmth of feeling 
of the true orator, and, like such men, his convictions 
were stronger than his judgment. He had not been 
altogether just in his estimate of Buckingham. In the 
question of tonnage and poundage he had made a mat- 
ter of Parliamentary privilege of that which concerned 
every Englishman. Pym well said: “The liberties of 
this House are inferior to the liberties of this kingdom. 
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To determine the privilege of this House is but a mean 
matter, and the main end is to establish possession of 
the subjects.” 

While the words of Selden state the indispensable 
liberties of any deliberative body, yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether the end sought was recompense for the 
means used. Certain it is that neither Pym nor Hamp- 
den were concerned in these proceedings. Of one thing 
there was no question, the resolution of Sir John Eliot. 
He closed his last speech in Parliament with this mem- 
orable sentence, than which nothing he ever said better 
characterizes the man: “If my fortune be ever again 
to meet in this honorable assembly, where I now leave 
I will begin again.” 

On March 4th Eliot was committed to the Tower. 
Until the next January he was kept in prison without 
bail. Then he was cited for trial; but he 
refused to plead to any charge based on 
what was done or said in Parliament. On 
February 12, 1630, he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
£2,000 and to be imprisoned until he had made sub- 
mission and acknowledgment of his offense. A word 
would have set him free. Sir John Eliot claimed he 
had done no wrong, and that in his person was repre- 
sented the liberty of the Parliament of England. So 
he lingered in harsh confinement for one stricken with 
consumption, and in the flower of his age, November 
27, 1632, passed from the judgment of men to his chief - 
place among the noble army of martyrs for human 
liberty. His last letter shows his confident, joyous, 
Christian faith and the tinge of Puritan piety. The 
enmity of Charles I never ceased. The eldest son of 
the illustrious sufferer desired to bring the remains 
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to be buried with his ancestors in Devon. The king 
answered, “Let Sir John Eliot’s body be buried in the 
church of the parish where he died.” It lies undis- 
tinguished, but never to be forgotten, with the distin- 
guished dust of London Tower. Valentine and Strode 
lay in prison eleven long years until England again had 
a Parliament. Thus was settled forever the right of 
the House of Commons to command its speaker, to de- 
termine its business and adjournment, and that no 
member can be called to account in any other place for 
words spoken within its walls. Thus was well done 
the work of the great Puritan orator. 

The best loved Englishman of his time was John 
Hampden. He was the intimate and tried friend in 
his public and prison life, and the guardian = j4 
of the children, of Sir John Eliot. Unlike Hampden. 
Eliot, he was not an orator. His eminence '594"'®43 
rested upon sterling abilities unselfishly used, and a 
rare temper and devotion to public duty united to a 
stainless character. Hampden had the modesty, dili- 
gence, and balance of judgment and character which 
distinguished Winthrop and Washington. Little of his 
thought is left on record, but his name is the most 
revered of any man in political life in that changeful 
century. His moderation and firmness, his integrity 
and capacity for friendship, made the man the potent 
force he was and is. 

John Hampden, born of an old country family and 
a cousin of Oliver Cromwell, was, like Eliot, at Oxford 
for three years (1610-1613). Like his friend, he left 
without taking his degree, and studied law in London. 
Both men were good students, and studied law that 
they might better discharge their duties as English 
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country gentlemen. Hampden was married in 1619; 
his wife died in 1634, leaving him nine children. He 
was elected to the Parliament of 1621, and from then 
until his death was a member of every Parliament of 
England. He was most diligent and successful in his 
work in committees ; but he did not come into any great 
public notice until after the death of Sir John Eliot, 
whom he followed, and who greatly prized his 
counsel. 
The personal government of Charles I brought 
John Hampden before the English people as the de- 
fender of their rights as against the abso- 
Benne ‘ne Itite power claimed by the crown. In the 
Absolute eleven years of this government the arbi- 
pir fo the trary and cruel punishments of the Courts 
of High Commission and the Star Chamber 
treasured up wrath for the day of wrath. The influ- 
ence of Laud in these prosecutions was especially vex- 
atious and often cruel. Laud, with Strafford, was 
carrying out a scheme of absolute government which 
should completely overthrow the constitutional liber- 
ties of Englishmen, as similar liberties had been over- 
thrown in France and Spain. Strafford sought to build 
up in Ireland, where he was lord lieutenant, a strong 
and beneficent despotism. His aim was so to increase 
the revenues and the army as to make this rule abso- 
lutely independent of popular consent. To this model 
England and Scotland was to be brought. Laud was 
to intimidate and repress every manifestation of pop- 
ular dislike, while Charles, his Council, and his judges, 
were to provide means to carry on the government in 
England without the aid of Parliament. This scheme 
Laud and Strafford called, in their familiar corre- 
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spondence, the Thorough. However upright in moral 
character were these men, and however honest in their 
political opinions, their success would have been the 
death-knell of constitutional liberty throughout Chris- 
tendom. 

In pursuit of this policy, minute and unsparing, 
was the cruel punishment of Alexander Leighton. 
Alexander Leighton was a graduate of St. Andrews> a 
preacher in Durham, a physician in Leyden, a Puritan 
writer in London, and the father of the celebrated 
Archbishop Leighton, of Scotland. His second work 
was entitled “An Appeal to Parliament; or, Zion’s Plea 
against Prelacy.” It was a fierce attack on the bishops 
and an appeal to political Presbyterianism. Leighton 
was arrested February, 1630, the book having been 
secretly published the year preceding. In June he was 
sentenced to be publicly whipped at Westminster, and 
set in pillory, to have one side of his nose slit, and one 
ear cut off, and one cheek branded with a hot iron; to 
undergo a similar punishment the next week at Cheap- 
side, and then to undergo perpetual imprisonment. A 
fine of £10,000 was remitted, and probably one-half of 
the mutilation, but the rest was brutal enough. His 
wife stood by his side as he suffered. Bleeding and 
fainting, he was carried to his prison. 

The stage-plays of the time had fallen far below 
the level set by Shakespeare, and in suggestion, plot, 
and even title, were an incitement to vice. 

William Prynne, a learned Puritan lawyer, baat, 
published in 1632 a book he had been at ~~~ 
least eight years in preparing, and which extended to a 
thousand pages, against the wickedness of the English 
stage. The “Histriomastix” was as unmeasured in its 
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invective as in its extent. One passage was held to 
reflect upon the queen, who had recently taken part 
in a court play. In February, 1634, Prynne was ar- 
rested, and, when tried, sentenced by the Star Chamber 
to be expelled from his profession and his university, 
to pay a fine of £5,000, to be set in pillory, and to have 
both ears cut off. The sentence was carried out in 
May, 1634. Nevertheless the stage felt the lasting in- 
fluence of the criticism of Prynne. 

Laud carried to the last extreme his war against 
the unlicensed press. He reduced the number of 

Burton, Presses in London to twenty. Still the at- 
Bastwick, and tack upon him and his policy increased in 
WML tap number, virulence, and popularity. Prynne, 
after his punishment, wrote against the king’s “Decla- 
ration of Sports” and against the bishops; Henry Bur- 
ton had published two sermons against the Laudian 
ceremonies; and John Bastwick, educated at Cam- 
bridge, who had served on the Continent as soldier 
and physician, published a bitter attack on the prelates. 
These three were tried before the Star Chamber in 
June, 1637. They were fined £5,000 each, sentenced 
to lose their ears, and then to perpetual imprisonment. 
Prynne was mutilated a second time and his cheeks 
branded. The crowds surrounded them at the pillory 
and punishment, and cheered them with their sym- 
pathy. Bastwick was the first to suffer. His wife 
mounted the scaffold by his side, and kissed him on the 
ears and mouth. Then turning to descend she said: 
“Farewell, my dearest. Be of good comfort; I am 
nothing dismayed.” Later they were immured in 
prisons, one on the Scilly Islands, one in Guernsey, 
and Prynne in Jersey. 
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In December, 1637, John Lilburne was arrested for 
printing Puritan books, and brought before the Star 
Chamber. He refused to answer, and was sentenced 
to be whipped from the Fleet to the Palace 
Yard, and then to be placed in pillory. At 
the pillory he scattered some of Bastwick’s pamphlets 
among the crowd. He was ordered to be gagged and 
thrown into irons on his return to prison. ‘There he 
was nearly starved to death, going a week at a time 
without food, and saved only by the help of prisoners 
a little less wretched than himself. At these trials 
Laud was present as the prosecuting party, and once 
at least, when one of the most cruel sentences was pro- 
nounced, gave thanks to God. No wonder Puritanism 
grew apace. It is with such a background that we 
must read Milton’s “Areopagitica, or Plea for Unli- 
censed Printing,” and the record of John Hampden’s 
resistance to the payment of ship-money. 

In 1637, John Hampden refused to pay a tax of 
twenty shillings illegally levied as ship-money. The 
cruelties of the Star Chamber reached com-  jrampaen 
paratively few; but the illegal tax reached and Ship- 
every man owning property in England, ™"°% 
and there was no limit to its application and extent. 
Hence the popular interest and excitement was intense. 
The case against Hampden was argued in the Court 
of the Exchequer in November, 1637. The pleadings 
were an education of the people in defense of English 
liberty. The arguments for the crown were such as 
disgusted its firmest supporters. Of the twelve judges, 
five were for the defense. Seven, including the chief- 
justice, who was the originator of this tax, decided 
_ against Hampden, Never, perhaps, had the crown won 
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a costlier victory. Hampden became the leader, not of 
a party, but of the people. 

The crisis came when, in July, 1637, Laud sought 
to force the English Liturgy upon Scotland. The stool 
hurled by Jenny Geddes in the Cathedral of St. Giles, 
in Edinburgh, overthféw eleven years’ work for the 
Thorough. War was declared against the rebellious 
Scots. For war the king had no resources, and Charles 
was forced to call the Parliament to his aid in an in- 
tolerable situation. ‘The Parliament met in April, 1640. 
It was moderate and loyal, but insisted, first of all, upon 
a redress of grievances; whereupon, after a session of 
three weeks, Charles dissolved this short-lived Parlia- 
ment. Charles found the task of subduing the Scots 
with an ill-paid and disaffected army impossible. The 
Scots invaded England. The defeat of the royal forces 
at Newburn made inevitable the election and assem- 
bling of a new Parliament. 

The famous Long Parliament, which met in No- 
vember, 1640, gathered in a determined mood. For 
fifteen years Charles had reigned disregard- 
ing Parliament, and for eleven of these ,ihe hone 
without Parliament. The time for trifling 
was now past. ‘The day of decision had come, when 
it was to be settled whether England was to be ruled 
with or without her Parliament. No longer could it be 
left to the judgment of her sovereign. That this great 
question was rightly determined we, and all men, owe 
to the Long Parliament. 

In that Parliament for three eventful years John 
Pym was the leader, but John Hampden was the con- 
trolling mind. One of its first acts was to cancel the 
judgment against him for refusing to pay ship-money. 
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Hampden advocated all the great measures of that Par- 
liament until it became evident that the decision must 
be made on the battlefield. He then raised pampaen in 
one of the best regiments of horse in the the Long 
Parliamentary army, and was its colonel. P@tsment 
On July 18, 1643, Hampden’s horse encountered a 
body of Prince Rupert’s cavalry on Chalgrove field. 
Hampden rode off from the field sorely wounded by a 
bullet in the shoulder. Six days later he died, leaving 
a fame for pure and unselfish patriotism dear to all 
Englishmen and to every lover of constitutional liberty. 
Throughout his life Hampden had been a convinced 
and consistent Puritan, as earnest and stainless in his 
religious profession as in his struggle for the liberties 
of England. The great Puritan patriot had left his 
name with the immortals. 

John Pym was educated at Oxford, where he re- 
sided from 1599 to 1602. He is said to have held a 
small office in the Exchequer, and there to 
have acquired those business habits which ver pinion 
stood him in good stead in later years. The 
Earl of Bedford opened his way into public life. He 
entered Parliament in 1621, and was a member of each 
succeeding one during his life. In his first Parliament 
he became prominent by proposing an oath of associ- 
ation for all loyal Protestants to guard against the 
manchinations of those inclined to Rome. In 1626 he 
was, with Eliot, one of the managers of the impeach- 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham. He strove with 
Eliot and Selden for the Petition of Right; but though 
on the question of tonnage and poundage he followed 
Eliot, his judgment favored a broader basis for the 
policy of resistance to the arbitrary power of the king. 
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As he was not concerned in the violent scenes of March, 
1629, while Sir John Eliot died in prison, and Selden 
lay there four years, Pym was free. We hear nothing 
from him in the eleven years in which England had no 
Parliament. When again Parliament convened, Pym 
was its acknowledged leader. He discerned its spirit 
and wishes, and knew how to give them effect. Pym 
was assiduous in his attendance upon committees, and 
knew how to prepare and carry through Parliamentary 
business. Perhaps at this time he rendered no greater 
service than in keeping thoroughly informed of the 
doings of the king and queen and of the schemes of 
the royalist party. 

The opportunity for leadership which the Short 
Parliament made abortive came when its successor 
assembled. Of the Long Parliament his py. inthe 
leadership was the soul. Pym led it in the Long 
annulment of the judgment against Hamp- P**lament- 
den; Prynne and the other victims of Laud were liber- 
ated. He led it in the abolition of the Courts of High 
Commission, the Star Chamber, and the Council of the 
North. He opposed the Root and Branch Bill against 
Episcopacy, and it died in Committee. He led in the 
impeachment of Strafford and the arrest of Laud. Pym 
favored the bills providing that Parliament should meet 
once in three years, and that the Parliament then in 
session should not be dissolved without its consent, 
and also the one excluding the bishops from the House 
of Lords. In his leadership he would have favored a 
moderate Episcopacy; but when the attempt to arrest 
the five members showed the disposition of the king, 
he went with the more advanced and stronger party. 
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This event, indeed, was the turning point, not only in 
the fate of Charles, but in the career of Pym. 

To unite the Commons and to secure the gains al- 
ready made, in November, 1641, Pym led in the form- 
ulation and passage of the Grand Remon- 
strance, which was really an appeal to the, 
nation. This formidable document consists 
of 206 articles. The first 104 are an enumeration of 
the instances of the king’s misgovernment for the first 
fifteen years of his reign; articles 105-142 describe the 
abuses corrected and the reforms made by Parliament ; 
those from 142-180 recount the obstructions to these 
reforms, evil counselors, army plots, and the Irish re- 
bellion; those from 180-191 set forth the plan for the 
reform of the Church; those from 192-206 make clear 
the safeguards demanded by the Parliament,—a re- 
sponsible ministry, a better administration of justice, 
and security against the Roman Catholics. 

The part which concerns us is that connected with 
the reform of the Church. The Remonstrance de- 
manded a reduction of the power of the bishops, and 
that they be deprived of a vote in the House of Lords; 
that there be no relaxation of Church discipline, and 
there be assembled ‘“‘a General Synod of the most grave, 
pious, learned, and judicious divines of this island, 
. . . who may consider of all things necessary for 
the peace and good government of the Church.” Their 
results were then to receive the confirmation of Parlia- 
ment, and thus become the law of the land. This was 
the origin of the celebrated Westminster Assembly. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a sorrier device 
in a time of revolution. It was at once intolerant and 
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indefinite. Proposing a rigid law, it made necessary a 
period of anarchy before that law could become effect- 
ive. The work of the Assembly was further invalidated 
for the English people by the absence of representa- 
tives who favored Episcopacy or the Prayer-book, even 
if reformed. The predominant influence and intoler- 
ance of the representatives of the Scotch Church ren- 
dered all else in vain. 

This Remonstrance was carried by the small ma- 
jority of eleven in a vote of three hundred. Oliver 
Cromwell said if it had not carried, “he would have 
sold all that he had the next morning, and never have 
seen England more. He knew there were many other 
honest men of the same resolution.” 

Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, had written 
against the Grand Remonstrance, and was made So- 

licitor General. He, with Colepepper and 
prrrost ofthe Falkland, were asked to guide the king’s 

party in the Commons. This would have 
given to the king a responsible ministry, but was the 
furthest from his thoughts. On January 3, 1642, the 
king accused Lord Kimbolton and five members of the 
House of Commons—viz., Hampden, Pym, Holles, 
Haselrig, and Strode—of treason. The king’s ser- 
geant-at-arms required that they be given up. The 
House sent a deputation “stating that an answer should 
be returned as speedily as so important a matter would 
allow, but meanwhile the members were ready to an- 
swer all legal charges.” The members were com- 
manded by the speaker to remain in daily attendance. 

On the next day the House sat from eight in the 
morning until twelve. The accused members defended 
themselves against the impeachment. The House ad- 
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journed for dinner. On reassembling all were in their 
places. The king set out from Whitehall for West- 
minster. The House understanding that force was to 
be used to take those accused, they were commanded 
to absent themselves. They went down by the river 
stairs and by boat into the city. The king, with his 
guard, came to the door. He commanded the soldiers 
to remain in the hall, and notified the House of his 
presence. The House commanded the speaker to sit 
still in his chair with his mace lying before him. The 
king then entered. The members removed their hats 
as did the king. Charles went toward the speaker’s 
chair; the speaker stepped out to meet him. Charles 
stood irresolute; for some time he looked about, and 
then said he would not break their privileges, but trea- 
son had no privilege; “he came for those five gentle- 
men, for he expected obedience yesterday, and not an 
answer.” He asked by name if the accused were pres- 
ent, but none answered. He then turned to the speaker. 
Lenthall fell upon his knees, and said, “He was a serv- 
ant of the House, and had neither eyes to see nor 
tongue to speak in that place but as the House was 
pleased to direct.” The king said his “birds had 
flown,” and moved toward the door. Cries of “Priv- 
ilege!” “Privilege!’’ accompanied his retreating steps. 
The king had attempted violence and failed. If that 
was the form the contest was to take, Parliament would 
not be found unprepared. The accused members re- 
turned in triumph amid salutes of cannon and cheering 
crowds. Charles did not wait for their return. 

The Parliament appointed its own commander for 
the Tower. The Lords gave their assent to the Bill 
excluding the bishops from their House, The queen, 
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taking the jewels of the crown, went to Holland. The 
question turned on the command and control of 
the army. The king would not yield, and war was 
practically begun, though the royal standard was not 
raised until August 22, 1642. The war dragged inde- 
cisively on. Negotiations in February, 1643, were 
abortive. Pym saw that a decisive weight must be 
thrown into the scale. In this struggle, England and 
Scotland must stand together. This could only be as- 
sured if the alliance be religious as well as political. 
Accordingly, in September, 1643, the Solemn League 
and Covenant was drawn up and passed by the West- 
minster Assembly. It was taken by the Commons 
September 25th, and by the Lords October 15, 1643. 
In February, 1644, it was made obligatory on all Eng- 
lishmen over eighteen years of age. The main portion 
of this oath of interest to us is its first provision, viz.: 


. “That we shall sincerely, really, and constantly, through 


en 


the grace of God, endeavor in our several places and 
callings the preservation of the Reformed religion in 
the Church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline, and government, against our common enemies; 
the reformation of religion in the Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, according to the Word of God and the 
example of the best Reformed Churches; and we shall 
endeavor to bring the Churches of God in the three 
kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uniformity 
in religion, Confession of Faith, form of Church gov- 
ernment, directory for worships and catechising, that 
we, and our posterity after us, may, as brethren, live 


_in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell 
\in the minds of us.” 
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This alliance seemed essential to the triumph of the 
Puritan cause; it was the first step toward its ruin. It 
was as foolish to impose a Scotch directory of worship 
and discipline upon the English people as for Laud to 
attempt the reverse upon Scotland. Both were doomed 
to failure. Pym swore to the Covenant; but before it 
had been made a universal obligation he had passed 
to his reward. The Great Commoner of the seven- 
teenth century died December 8, 1643. He had been 
a sincere and earnest Puritan. Eliot, Hampden, and 
Pym were gone, but a mightier than they arose to 
dominate the scene. 

Oliver Cromwell was the general and ruler of the 
Puritan Reform as well as Lord Protector of England. 
His early life, his personal appearance, and —gyiver 
his career as a soldier until 1648, has been Cromwell. 
sketched in the preceding volume. We ‘599758 
have now to deal with him in his great task as the 
conservator of the liberties of England in Church and 
State, through the troubled and eventful years that 
remained to him. In the years of the two civil wars, 
which he brought to a victorious conclusion, he was 
more than a military leader; his devotion was to the 
State rather than to the army, and to religion rather 
than to the State. 

Oliver Cromwell was a man of profound religious 
convictions. If these were narrow; if he was unsym- 
pathetic toward the English Prayer-book, and stern 
toward the Roman Catholics and all relics of their wor- 
ship, he was yet the most just and tolerant ruler of his 
time, and more so in practice than in theory. In Oliver 
Cromwell there had been wrought a great change in 
his religious life. He had a personal religious experi- 
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ence. The things of the Spirit, the intercourse of man 
with God, were the great verities to him. A man of 
prayer, he also preached and exhorted as occasion of- 
fered. Neither the bishops nor the Presbyterians be- 
lieved in lay preaching; Cromwell did. Hence it is 
needless to say that he was an Independent. 

A sketch of the condition of the Church of Eng- 
land and of the use of the Independent or Congre- 

Religions gationalist, and Baptist Churches, will en- 
Condition of able us to see something of the religious 
England. ‘Jife of the English people. 

Richard Baxter gives a picture of the clergy and 
people as he knew them in his youth; that is, 1620- 
1635. There is reason to believe that we do no vio- 
lence to truth when we take this as a type of the relig- 
ious condition of the majority of the parishes of Eng- 
land: 

“The rector of the parish was eighty years of age. 
He had never preached, and yet he held two livings 
twenty miles apart. He repeated the 
prayers by heart; but, unable to read the 
lessons from his failing sight, he got first a common 
thresher and day-laborer, and then a tailor, to perform 
this duty for him. At length a kinsman of his own, 
who had been a stage-player and a gamester, got ordi- 
nation, and assisted him. The clergy of the neighbor- 
hood were no better. In High Ercall there were four 
readers successively in six years’ time—ignorant men, 
and two of them immoral in their lives. A neighbor’s 
son, who had been awhile at school, turned minister, 
and even ventured to distinguish himself from others 
by preaching; but it was at length discovered that his 
orders were forged by the ingenious kinsman of the 
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incumbent of the parish, who had been a stage-player. 
After him another neighbor’s son took orders, who 
had been awhile an attorney’s clerk, and a common 
drunkard, and tippled himself into so great poverty 
that he had no other way to live. It was feared that 
he, and more of them, came by their orders the same 
way as the forementioned person.” These, he says, 
were the schoolmasters of his youth. They “read Com- 
mon Prayer on Sundays and holy days, and taught 
school and tippled on week days, and whipped the boys 
when they were drunk, so that we changed them 
very oft.” 

“The generality seemed to mind nothing seriously 
but the body and the world. They went to church, 
and would answer the parson in responses, 
and thence to dinner, and then to play. 
They never prayed in their families ; but some of them, 
going to bed, would say over the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and some of them the ‘Hail, Mary.’ All the 
year long, not a serious word of holy things, or the life 
to come, that I could hear of, proceeded from them. 
They read not the Scriptures nor any good book or 
Catechism. Few of them could read or had a Bible. 
They were of two ranks. The greater part were good 
husbands, as they called them, and savored of nothing 
but their business or interest in the world; the rest were 
drunkards ; most were swearers, but not equally. Both 
sorts seemed utter strangers to any more of religion 
than I have named, and loved not to hear any serious 
talk of God, or duty, or sin, or the gospel, or judgment, 
or the life to come; but some more hated it than 


others. 
“The other sort were such as had their consciences 
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awakened to some regard to God and their everlasting 
state; and, according to the various measures of their 
understanding, did speak and live as seri- 
ous in the Christian faith, and would in- 
quire what was duty and what was sin, and 
how to please God and to make sure of salvation. They 
read the Scriptures, and such books as “The Practice 
of Piety,’ and Dent’s ‘Plain Man’s Pathway,’ and 
Dod ‘On the Commandments.’ They used to pray in 
their families and alone; some on the book, and some 
without. They would not swear, nor curse, nor take 
God’s name lightly. They feared all known sin. They 
would go to the nearest parish church to hear a sermon 
when they had none at their own; would read the 
Scriptures on the Lord’s-day when others were play- 
ing. ‘There were, where I lived, about the number of 
two or three families in twenty, and these by the rest 
were called Puritans, and derided as hypocrites and 
precisians, who would take on them to be holy. Yet 
not one of them ever scrupled conformity to bishops, 
liturgy, or ceremonies, and it was godly conformable 
ministers that they went from home to hear.” 

Into such an England, largely ignorant and irre- 
ligious, came the great Puritan Revolution which over- 
threw the throne and the Episcopate. The majority 
of the clergy adhered to the king. They stood by the 
bishops and the Prayer-book. They did all they could 
to aid the royal cause, often furnishing money and 
raising troops. 

Nevertheless the oath to the Solemn League and 
Covenant was a mistake. From the petitions sent up 
in 1642, it seems that the English people, except, per- 
haps, in the eastern countries and London, while re- 
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joicing in the breaking of the Episcopal coercive juris- 
diction, were yet attached to the old form of Church 
government and worship. In the nine thousand par- 
ishes of England, some two thousand or two thousand 
five hundred were made vacant. For nearly a year no 
provision was made to fill these vacancies. This eccle- 
siastical anarchy prepared the way for the immense 
increase in the activity of those sects which owed no 
allegiance to the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished. The chief of these were the Independents and 
the Baptists. Meanwhile the Westminster Assembly 
provided a form for ordination, September 22, 1644, 
and a Directory of Worship for use in England, Janu- 
ary 3, 1645. It was enacted in Parliament, in August, 
1645, that any one using the Book of Common Prayer, 
either privately or publicly, was to be fined five pounds 
for the first offense, ten for the second, and for the 
third a year’s imprisonment. Any minister not using 
the Directory of Worship was fined forty shillings for 
each offense. 

The Separatist, or Independent, Church of Lon- 
don, of which Francis Johnson was the pastor, emi- 
grated, after the execution of Barrow, to aed! 
Amsterdam, in 1593. The Gainsborough dependents, or 
and then the Scrooby Churches joined —Consre- 

gationalists. 
them there in 1607 or 1608. In the latter 
year, John Smyth baptized himself, recognizing only 
adult baptism; this baptism was not by immersion. 

These Amsterdam Churches soon divided. Smyth, 
a saintly man, died of consumption in 1612, and his 
Church became absorbed by the Dutch Mennonites in 
January, 1615. Nevertheless, Smyth, as we shall see, 
became indirectly the founder of the English Baptists. 
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The Pilgrim Church of Scrooby, under John Robinson, 
in 1609, migrated to Leyden. The Amsterdam mother 
Church was rent with divisions, and, after a rather in- 
glorious history, was merged in the Church life of the 
Dutch metropolis. From this Church, however, went 
forth Henry Jacob, who founded an Independent con- 
gregation in London, in 1616. The persecution of 
Archbishop Bancroft had been so sharp that not only 
were the Pilgrim congregations driven beyond the sea, 
but there was no organized Separatism left. Jacob 
revived it; but the general sentiment was so strong 
against Separatism that, probably, there were but a 
few hundred Independents in England in 1630. The 
Puritan party were attached to the Church of England 
and to a compulsory relation to that Church. Their 
ideal was the National Church reformed according to 
the Millenary Petition. The thing furthest from their 
thoughts or desire was separation. ‘This paucity in 
the numbers of the English Separatists was one strong 
reason for the slow growth of the Plymouth Colony 
as compared with that of Massachusetts Bay. 

But when the revolution came; when the stern hand 
of Laud was removed; when the Westminster Assem- 
bly brought in, first anarchy, and then a foreign and 
hated form of worship, enforced with all the old Epis- 
copal intolerance, then, with the intense type of relig- 
ious conviction and feeling, came the opportunity of 
the Independents. 

In their estimate of the Scriptures and their ad- 
herence to the Calvinistic theology they were one with 
the divines of the Westminster Assembly; but they 
believed in the government and discipline of the Church 
by the congregation, and not by outside patron, or 
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bishop, or presbyters. They also believed in and prac- 
ticed lay preaching. Naturally this type of Church life 
commended itself to the Puritan Saints of the New 
Model Army. Cromwell and the chief officers of the 
army were Independents, and so were the majority of 
the rank and file. These men would never put their 
necks under the Presbyterian yoke. The army sided 
with the Independents, and the army ruled England. . 
Henceforth, while Cromwell lived, no scheme of in- 
tolerance could prevail. The Independents had secured 
their permanent place beside the State Church. 

Thomas Helwys was co-pastor with John Smyth in 
Holland. He and John Murton became convinced that 
they could not build up the kingdom of God 
by fleeing and leaving England to her fate. 
They came back to England in 1611 or 1612. ‘They 
were Arminian in theology, and founded, after the 
Mennonite model, the General Baptist Church. They 
rejected infant baptism, but did not immerse. By 1626 
they had congregations in London, Lincoln, Salisbury, 
Coventry, and Tiverton. In 1644 they had forty-one 
churches, and in 1660, twenty thousand members. 

The General Baptists took their theology from Hol- 
land and the Mennonites. Those Baptists who came 
from the English Independents and retained _ 
the Calvinistic theology were called Par-- gt 
ticular Baptists. Their first Church was 
organized in London, September 12, 1633, with John 
Spilsbury as minister. In 1641 they began to practice 
immersion. 

“Mr. Blount baptized Mr. Blacklock, that was a 
teacher amongst them; and, Mr. Blount being bap- 
tized, he and Mr. Blacklock baptized the rest of their 
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friends that were so minded; and, many being added 
to them, they increased much.” William Kniffin, their 
ablest leader in that century, joined them in 1642; he 
adopted restricted communion. By 1644 there were 
seven Particular Baptist Churches. They increased 
rapidly from 1645 to 1688. At the latter date they had 
about one hundred churches. The Baptists were con- 
gregational in their Church discipline and government. 
There was more lay preaching and freedom of spirit 
among them than among the Independents. Their 
ministry could not compare in ability or learning with 
that led by Owen and Howe. There were few, if any, 
university men among them, and their mission was to 
the common people. 

There arose at this time a body of Christian be- 
lievers who went much further than the Independents 
or the Baptists in rejecting the current 
usages of the Christian Church. 

George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends 
—or Quakers, as they were popularly called—was no 

George Fox. Ordinary man and wrought no ordinary 
1624°1690% = work in the Christian Church. We are 
struck as were his contemporaries with the 

things he rejected in the current society and Church 
of his time. ‘The man who had no use for churches, 
but called them steeple-houses or idol temples; who 
cared nothing for any ordained ministry of any kind, 
but called all such hireling priests; who regarded Sun- 
day as not much different from other days; who never 
observed among his people either baptism or the Lord’s 
Supper; who would not take an oath in a court of jus- 
tice, or under any pretext bear arms, was sure to at- 
tract attention, and that not of the most agreeable kind. 
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No man or people live long on what they deny. 
Only affirmations, and strong ones, give life. The fol- 
lowers of George Fox did not live by the peculiarities 
of their affirmation, by their somber garb, their use of 
thee and thou for you in ordinary conversation, or their 
always wearing their hats. George Fox had a spiritual 
experience, and out of that experience were born great 
affirmations which were a blessing to that and succeed- 
ing generations. 

Fox was born of a Puritan family, who at- 
tended the service of the Church of England. His 
father was so noted for his uprightness that he 
was called “Righteous Christer,’ as his name was 
Christopher. George Fox was born at Dayton, Leices- 
tershire, in July, 1624. Little schooling came to 
him, and all his life he was a poor writer and an ill 
speller. He was apprenticed to a shoemaker, but his 
time was mainly spent in keeping shop. Fox had little 
of that the world covets; neither wealth, nor position, 
nor learning; but he had that the world most needs, 
a sensitive spirit, a tender conscience, and an immeas- 
urable longing after God. His crisis did not come, as 
did John Bunyan’s at about the same time, from any 
wild or wayward course of life. He says: “While I 
was a child I was taught how to walk so as to be kept 
sure. The Lord taught me to be faithful in all things ; to 
act faithfully two ways, viz., inwardly to God, and out- 
wardly to man; and to keep yea and nay in all things.” 

When, in his nineteenth year, he was attending a 
fair, a cousin of his and another asked him if he would 
drink a jug of beer with them. Being thirsty, he said 
yes, and went with them to an inn. After each had 
drunk a glass, they began to drink healths, and said 
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that he that would not drink should pay for all. This 
grieved him much, seeing that people who professed 
to be religious so behaved. He took a groat and laid 
it on the table, saying, “If it be so, I’ll leave you,” 
and so went away. That night he did not go to bed, 
but prayed all night, and seemed to hear these words 
spoken to him: “Thou seest how young people go 
together into vanity, and old people into the earth; 
therefore thou must forsake all, both young and old, 
and be as a stranger unto them.” 

He accordingly left home on September 9, 1643, 
and did not return until the next summer. He fasted, 
read the Scriptures, and led a solitary life. He visited 
an uncle in London who was a Baptist, and advised 
with several clergymen. One advised him to use to- 
bacco, another to sing psalms, and another to be bled. 
His temptation and trouble of spirit lasted for nearly 
three years after his return home. 

All this time he had that sensitiveness to sin in 
others which we have remarked in Ignatius Loyola. 
He says: “My troubles were so great that I could have 
wished I had been born blind, that I might never have 
seen wickedness or vanity; and deaf, that I might 
never have heard vain or wicked words, or the Lord’s 
name blasphemed.” 

In the midst of these spiritual conflicts hours of 
refreshing came to him. After one of these he says: 
“All honor or glory be to thee, O Lord of glory! The 
knowledge of thee in the spirit is life.” Finally Fox 
understood the voice of the Lord, assuring him that 
his name was written in the Lamb’s Book of Life; and 
as the Lord spoke so he believed, and was certain of 
the new birth. His struggles were over and his mis- 
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sion began. In these years of loneliness and intense 
conflict George Fox had learned some things. He 
had learned to pray. There is no greater gift for a 
Christian or a Christian minister. William Penn said 
of him after his death: “Above all, he excelled in 
prayer. The inwardness and weight of his spirit, the 
reverence and solemnity of his address and behavior, 
the fewness and fullness of his words, have often 
struck even strangers with admiration, as they used 
to reach others with consolation. ‘The most awful, 
living, reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, I must say, 
was his in prayer. And truly it was a testimony that 
he knew and lived nearer to the Lord than other 
men.” 

George Fox learned to know the Scriptures. Much 
of them he doubtless misunderstood, but he had mas- 
tered them so that they were his for use. He had not 
merely studied them, but he had lived in them and 
lived them into him. He had looked into his own 
heart, and had known the Inward Light God can give, 
and had heard the still small voice which never ceases ° 
to speak to men. 

George Fox had looked with calm and unshrinking 
gaze upon the Church of his time, and found it did not 
stand the New Testament test. He demanded a higher 
Christian life. He says: “Of all the sects in Christen- 
dom (so called) that I discoursed with, I found none 
who could bear to be told that any should come to 
Adam’s perfection ; into that image of God, that right- 
eousness and holiness that Adam was in before he fell ; 
to be clean and pure without sin as he was. Therefore, 
how should they bear being told that any should grow 
up to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
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Christ, when they can not bear to hear that any shall 
come, whilst upon earth, into the same power and spirit 
that the prophets and apostles were in? Though it be 
a certain truth that none can understand their writings 
aright without the same Spirit by which they were 
written.” There is no weightier truth for Christian 
teachers than this last sentence. If it had ruled in the 
Church most of the controversies and heresies would 
never have arisen, and half of the theological literature 
of the world would have been unwritten. 

Fox looked out upon the world around him. He 
saw its vanity, its wars, its multiplied tests, civil and 
ecclesiastical, by oaths, and he denounced war, and 
refused oaths, and believed that the people of God 
should be plain and sincere in their dress and speech. 
He listened to the current theological teaching, and he 
turned from the prevailing Calvinism. He believed 
that “Christ died for all men,” that “the grace of God, 
if it be minded [obeyed], will bring every man unto 
salvation ;’ and that they were “so ordained that no 
act of theirs could change their destiny, was a corrupt 
doctrine, spread over all Scotland and the most of 
England.” 

Thus he was qualified to be a preacher of repent- 
ance such as should stir England. Fox says: “About 
this time I was exercised in going to courts to cry 
for justice; in speaking and writing to judges and jus- 
tices to do justly ; in warning such as kept public houses 
for entertainment that they should not let people have 
more drink than would do them good; in testifying 
against wakes, feasts, May-games, sports, plays, and 
shows, which trained people up for vanity and mirth, 
and led them from the fear of God, and the days set 
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forth for holy days were usually the times wherein they 
most dishonored God by these things. In fairs also, 
and in markets, I was made to declare against their 
deceitful merchandise, cheating and cozening; warn- 
ing all to do justly, to speak the truth, to let their yea 
be yea, and their nay be nay, and to do to others as 
they would have others do unto them, forewarning 
them of the great and terrible day of the Lord that 
would come upon all. I was moved also to cry out 
against all sorts of music, and against mountebanks 
playing tricks on their stages; for they burdened the 
pure life and stirred up the minds of the people to van- 
ity. I was also much exercised with school masters 
and mistresses, warning them to teach children sobri- 
ety in the fear of the Lord, that they might not be 
trained up in lightness and vanity and wantonness. I 
was made to warn masters and mistresses, fathers and 
mothers, in private families, to take care that their 
children and servants might be brought up in the fear 
of the Lord, and that they themselves should be ex- 
amples of sobriety and virtue unto them.” 

This, then, was Fox’s message. He was first im- 
prisoned at Nottingham, in 1648, for speaking in the 
church. The next year, at Mansfield Woodhouse, he 
attempted to speak in the church; but the people fell 
upon him, and beat him with fists, sticks, and even the 
Bible. Then they put him in the stocks, and finally 
stoned him out of the town. He was so hurt that he 
was scarcely able to stand or walk. 

In 1650 he spent most of the year in prison, six 
months for preaching, and six months for refusing to 
accept the office of captain and serve in the army. In 
that year Justice Gervas Bennet first called the Friends 
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Quakers, because George Fox bade him tremble at the 
word of the Lord. In 1651 he carried on his work 
without considerable interruption. In 1652 he was 
mobbed at Tickhill, and in that year met Judge Fell, 
of Swarthmore Hall. Margaret Fell, his wife, was 
no ordinary woman. She was descended from Anne 
Askew, who was martyred under Henry VIII. She 
became a devoted follower of George Fox, and from 
this time Swarthmore Hall became a kind of headquar- 
ters of the Friends. Judge Fell died in 1658, his wife 
remained a widow for eleven years, and then, though 
ten years his senior, married George Fox. 

In 1653, Fox was imprisoned in a most filthy den 
in Carlisle jail. In 1654 he was carried to Cromwell 
in London. They conversed much on religion. As 
Fox was leaving him, Cromwell took his hand and 
said : “Come again to my house; for if thou and I were 
together but an hour a day, we should be nearer to 
one another. I wish thee no more ill than I do to my 
own soul.” 

The next two years Fox was preaching diligently 
throughout England. At the close of 1655 he was 
arrested at St. Ives, and kept in a damp and filthy dun- 
geon. In the July following he was again at large. 
Fox was again preaching, and in the next two years 
visited Scotland and Wales. He preached regeneration 
as well as repentance, saying, “These are members of 
the true Church who know the work of regeneration 
in the operation and feeling of it, and, being come to 
be members of the Church of God, they are indeed 
members one of another in the power of God.” In 
1659 he preached throughout England, and in 1660 
was in prison twenty weeks, being released in October, 
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1660. In 1663-6 he was in prison most of the time at 
Lancaster and Scarborough. In 1669 he was in Ire- 
land. In 1671 he went to Barbadoes, and then to 
Jamaica, and from there sailed to Maryland. From 
Maryland he traveled to Rhode Island, and then back 
through Virginia, and into Carolina, and finally back 
to England. He spent considerable time on Long 
Island and in Delaware; there was no Pennsylvania 
then. In 1673 he was arrested and confined in Worces- 
ter jail for fourteen months. In 1677, and again in 
1684, he visited Holland. He died in London, January 
13, 1691. His wife, who at different times spent ten 
years in prison, survived him. 

There was much that was extravagant and irritat- 
ing about the Quaker evangel. Some scandalous acts 
were connected with the movement. Women walking 
naked and barefoot, for example, as happened both in 
England and America, was carrying literalism to an 
extreme. ‘Though the demeanor of the Quakers was 
calm and peaceful, they could use as exasperating epi- 
thets and denunciations as ingenuity could devise. 

The first monthly meeting was held at Swarthmore 
Hall in 1653; the first yearly meeting in January, 1669. 
Two years before, its ablest advocate, 

Robert Barclay, joined the society, and ah* 9 ae 
year later its most distinguished convert, 

William Penn, became a member. To the lasting 
credit of the movement may be placed the stand it has 
ever made for pure morality, for truthfulness and up- 
rightness, for benevolence and the care of their poor. 
Their stand against war is an everlasting honor to 
them, and a vindication of Christ’s teachings. On the 
other hand, they who were raised up to witness to the 
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power of the Spirit against formalism became, through 
their speech and garb, the most formal among Chris- 
tians. Their history shows that an aggressive Chris- 
tianity needs the Church, the ministry, sacraments, and 
sacred song, as well as the gospel; but also that the 
might of meekness and the strength of simplicity have 
been far too much undervalued in the Church as in 
the world. 

Besides the Quakers, there were other sects who 
rejected the visible Church and her offices. Such were 
the Seekers, of whom Richard Baxter says: 
“These maintained that our Scriptures were 
uncertain; that present miracles were necessary to 
faith; that our ministry is null and without authority, 
and our worship and ordinances unnecessary and vain, 
the true Church ministry, Scripture, and ordinances 
being lost, for which they are now seeking.” 

There were those who rejected, not only Christian 
ordinances, but Christian morality. Such were the 
Ranters. Baxter says: “They called men 
to hearken to the Christ within them; but 
in that they enjoined the accursed doctrine of libertin- 
ism, which brought them to all abominable filthiness 
of life.’ Baxter spoke of these from personal knowl- 
edge. There were then, also, a few who rejected, 
not the Church so much, as the Christian revelation 
itself. 

In the strange and changeful England of that time, 
hurrying on to the Revolution, there were few stranger 
contrasts than in two brothers, both no 
common men. Edward Herbert (Lord 
Cherbury) was educated at Oxford, 1596-1600, and 
married young, as the custom was among the gentry, 
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in 1599. He traveled on the Continent, 1608-10 and 
1615-17. He was English ambassador at Paris, 1619- 
1624. He did not take any active part in 444 
the civil wars, being at Castle Montgomery, Cherbury. 
1640-1644, and at London from the latter "53-1648 
year until his death in 1648. His “De Veritate” was 
the first metaphysical work by an Englishman. In his 
religious works he rejects revelation, and so is the first 
of the Deists, though he has no genetic connection 
with their movement. When dying he offered to receive 
the sacrament on the ground that it would do him no 
hurt if it did him no good. But Archbishop Ussher 
would not administer it to him. Able, vain, arrogant, 
and unsettled intellectually and morally is the impres- 
sion he makes upon us. 

His brother, George Herbert, sought at first a ca- 
reer at court. He was a poet-scholar. He ministered, 
unordained, at Leighton, 1626-1629. In george 
the latter year he married, and the next year _ Herbert. 
was ordained. The three brief years left '593"'°5 
to him he was rector of Bemerton, 1630-1633. He pub- 
lished his “T'emple” and other poems. They seem to 
us marred often by artificialities and queer conceits, 
but they are a mirror of as Christlike a soul and mind 
as the England of that day offered to the world. 

Thomas Hobbes went further still than Lord Cher- 
bury. Strong and crude in reasoning, he was a ma- 
terialist in philosophy, a determinist in  ppomas 
morals, and an absolutist in politics and Hobbes. 
government. A lifelong student and vigor- '9°°""°7 
ous thinker, he was timid in the extreme, and partook 
of the sacrament to guarantee his orthodoxy. Almost 
his whole life was passed in the fellowship of the noble 
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family of Cavendish, Dukes of Devonshire. His 
“Leviathan” was published in 1651. Its conclusions 
led directly to Atheism. 

To these sects and aberrant thinkers must be added 
those which were more political than religious. Such 
were the Levelers and the Fifth Monarchy men. The 
Levelers sought to go back to the natural rights of 
man. They believed in popular sovereignty, universal 
suffrage, a democratic republic, and the separation of 
Church and State. The Fifth Monarchy men looked 
for the millennial reign of Christ, and would acknowl- 
edge no king but King Jesus. 

On the other hand, the clergy who were true to the 
Church of England, looked upon the Protectorate as 
a usurpation, and upon Cromwell as the man of blood 
and the murderer of their king. Doubtless the most 
conscientious, as the most active of the clergy, were 
among those deprived for their loyalty to the king, 
the bishops, and the Book of Common Prayer. ‘They 
were not molested nor imprisoned; nor were they 
harshly dealt with until the Edict of November 24, 
1655. That provided that no ejected or sequestered 
clergyman or fellow could after the first of next Janu- 
ary act as chaplain in a private family, or keep a school, © 
public or private, or administer baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, or celebrate marriage, or preach, or use the 
Book of Common Prayer, except in his own family. 
This was a blow at the Episcopal clergy which cut off 
their previous sources of income; but most of them 
were cared for by the charity of friends or of pious 
laymen. 

_ Cromwell would not be tolerant to those whom he 
felt to be enemies of the State, and such he counted the 
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Roman Catholics and the ejected Episcopal clergy. It 
was in this welter of confusion that Cromwell took up 
his task. The Scots made the taking of the Covenant 
an indispensable condition of their aid. Before that, 
there might have been some chance of compromise if 
any one could trust the word of the king. After the 
king was overthrown and a prisoner, the Presbyterian 
majority in Parliament were afraid of their own work, 
and incapable of preserving what they had gained. 
They had the upper hand, but never did a great party 
so shatter its chances by intolerance and indecision as 
the Presbyterians from 1640 to 1648. They had no 
grasp of the situation and no power to govern. 
When Cromwell came to the front he, at least, was 
free from this intolerance and prejudice, and able to 
look things in the face. The first question 
to decide was the fate of the king. The Peete 
word of no English Stuart could be relied 
upon, but in faithlessness Charles I led the evil pro- 
cession. Eight years of duplicity and perfidy left him 
without any party willing to trust him. Cromwell 
would have been glad to do so, but experience taught 
him its impossibility. The army was clamoring for 
the blood of the Grand Delinquent. Pym had based 
the impeachment of Strafford and Laud pon the priti= 
ciple “that to endeavor ‘the subversion of the laws of 
this kingdom was, treason, of the highest nature.” 
There was no question but they had done this. here- 
fore only justice had been wrought in their death. But 
the same reasoning included Charles. He had broken 
his coronation oath, and constantly his solemn pledge 
in the Petition of Rights. Therefore, in justice, he 
ought to die. It would have been better upon every 
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ground of expediency that he should join his queen in 
France. But Puritan leaders had a keen sense of jus- 
tice and small regard for mercy. So the High Court 
of Justice was organized, and the head of Charles 
Stuart was severed from his body before the banquet- 
ing hall of his Palace of Whitehall, January 30, 1649. 
He died with composure and dignity as did Strafford 
and Laud; but his death could not make right either 
his life or his cause. It only left an ineffaceable stain 
of blood between England’s past and every attempt 
of her present rulers to build thereupon. That was 
one condition of Cromwell’s problem. 
After quelling the mutiny of the Levelers, Crom- 
well set out for Ireland. Having besieged Drogheda 
,. for a week, he summoned the garrison to 
Cromwell’s 
Conquest surrender; when they refused, the place 
of Ireland and was stormed and every man put. to the 
Scotland. 
sword. In nine months he had avenged the 
cruel massacre of 1642 and thoroughly pacified Ire- 
‘land. But it was the pacification of a ruthless con- 
quest. Forty thousand of her ablest and most turbu- 
lent sons were driven abroad to enlist in foreign armies, 
while nine thousand were sent as slaves to the West 
Indies. Thus the native population was reduced to 
seven hundred thousand, as against one hundred and 
fifty thousand English and Scotch. Then the native 
population was driven across the Shannon into Con- 
naught. This policy, like his war, was cruel, and for 
the time successful; but the curse of its bitterness lies 
to-day on two great races who live in and strive to 
govern Ireland. 
Charles II had come to Scotland and taken the 
Covenant. The Scotch had rallied to him against the 
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“usurper.” On September 3, 1650, the Scots were 
thoroughly defeated at Dunbar, and one year from that 
day the last Stuart army to oppose Cromwell was ut- 
terly destroyed at Worcester. Cromwell’s military 
career was now at an end. As a general his great 
merit was in making an army at once godly and victo- 
rious. That army was unique in its discipline and in- 
vincible in every campaign. Other generals have . 
attempted greater tasks, none ever more thoroughly 
accomplished what he undertook. Nor was he less 
successful in civil life, judged by ordinary standards. 
His success on the sea was equal to that on land. He 
made the name of England great and respected at home 
and abroad as no other sovereign since Henry V. 
Cromwell wished securely to establish this great 
rule on the basis of the old, accustomed Parliamentary 
Government. February 6, 1649, the House of Peers 
had been abolished, and “the office of king” on the day 
following. The government was lodged in a Council 
of State of forty-one members, most of them eminent 
for abilities and character. February 4, 1652, an am- 
nesty was granted to all who would pledge themselves 
to be faithful to the Commonwealth as now estab- 
lished. 
The Long Parliament having lost ninety-six of its 
members by Pride’s Purge, December 6, 1648, and 
having lost more in character and influence p;. o1ution of 
than in membership in the years following, _ the Long 
was dissolved and dispersed, April 20, 1653, Salem. 
by Oliver Cromwell in person. There were but fifty- 
three members present when Cromwell stamped with 
his foot and soldiers came in and cleared the House. 
Then he took up the mace, and said: “What shall we 
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do with this bauble? Here, take it away.” Then he 
added: “It is you that have forced me to do this. 1 
have sought the Lord night and day that he would 
rather slay me than put me upon the doing of this 
work.” No legislative body that makes itself perma- 
nent is fit to exist; it then, of course, ceases to be rep- 
resentative. The Long Parliament had long outlived 
its usefulness. The pity was that it had not patriotism 
enough to provide for a legitimate successor. This it 
might have done; this Cromwell could not do. Parlia- 
ment could give Cromwell legitimate title to his power ; 
Cromwell could not give a legitimate title to a Parlia- 
ment. Here was another intractable condition to his 
problem. Cromwell and his officers nominated one 
hundred and forty persons, who came together July 4, 
1653, and were known as the Little Parliament. It 
remained in session until December 12th. Through it 
some legal reforms were accomplished, and it attempted 
a legal revolution through the abolition of the Court 
of Chancery. 

A council of officers and others chose Cromwell as 
Lord High Protector of the Commonwealth, and he 
was installed December 16, 1653. Writs were issued 
for the election of a new Parliament under an Instru- 
ment of Government, which was an enlightened written 
Constitution. All voters must have a property quali- 
fication of £200, and none who had sided with the king 
in the Civil Wars, or had not repented, could vote or 
be voted for. In this Parliament England had three 
hundred and forty members, Scotland thirty, and Ire- 
land thirty. As, instead of considering the needs of 
the government, it spent months in debating the In- 
strument of Government which called it into being, 
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Cromwell dissolved it January 22, 1655. In the spring 
of this year England was divided into ten districts, 
each of them being governed by a major-general. 
Oliver’s third Parliament met September 1, 1656. 
About one hundred members were excluded from it by 
the Council of State. It continued in session until Feb- 
ruary 14, 1658. It offered the crown to Oliver, but 
he refused it; the army was opposed to the project. 
The House refused to acknowledge Oliver’s House 
of Peers, and it was dissolved. The work of the Pro- 
tector to found a legitimate basis to his rule failed; 
but that did not prevent that rule from being wise, 
tolerant, and successful, in spite of assassination plots 
and Royalist conspiracies, as have been few reigns in 
English history. 

In March, 1654, Cromwell put an end to the eccle- 
siastical chaos by appointing thirty-five Commissioners 
or Triers of Candidates for benefices or lectureships. 
They did their work with a good degree of ability and 
impartiality. But they could not reconcile the Epis- 
copal clergy nor that large portion of the population 
sincerely attached to the Prayer-book. Here was a 
third intractable condition to Cromwell’s problem. 
Yet, nevertheless, on land and sea, in Church and State, 
the Protector made his wisdom, his tolerance, and his 
power to prevail. 

The greatness of a great ruler may be estimated 
in part by the character of the great men of his reign 
and the relations he sustains to them. This is true in 
Church as well as State. We can not better, perhaps, 
estimate the character and influence of the Church of. 
England which was displaced by the Puritan revolu- 
tion than by considering the career and character of 
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three or four of the most eminent of her sons among 
the clergy. 

Its fabric as an organization was well-nigh dis- 
solved. Some of its bishops were in exile with the 
proscribed royal house, some were dead, 
and all were aging fast. Yet this period, 
for many of her ablest clergy, was one of 
leisure from care and office, and of literary production, 
which has given to their names a lasting memory. One 

Henry Of the most influential of these was Henry 

Hammond. Hammond. Educated at Oxford, he was 

1608-1660. dained in 1629. As rector of Penshurst, 
in Kent, he spent ten years, 1633-1643, when he was 
made Archdeacon of Chichester. In 1643 he helped 
to raise a troop of horse for the king. The next year 
he wrote his famous “Practical Catechism.” In 1645 
he was royal chaplain with the king. His scholarship 
and high character caused him to be named as a mem- 
ber of the Westminster Assembly, but he never at- 
tended its sessions. He had been a leading member 
of the Royalist party, and so was deprived in 1648. 
No persecution followed. He lived in retirement at 
Westwood, the seat of Sir John Packington, the rest 
of his days, dying but a month before the Restoration. 
Hammond was noted for his charity and zeal in assist- 
ing the ejected clergy cut off from their support. He 
and Robert Sanderson were the main pillars of their 
Church in these troublous times. Hammond’s “An- 
notations on the New Testament” was an excellent 
exegetical work for its time. His charity, unselfish 
and devout life will always make fragrant his name. 

Robert Sanderson was an older man, and the the- 
ologian of his party. Trained at Oxford, he received 
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ordination in 1611, was made prebendary of South- 
well in 1619, royal chaplain in 1631, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in 1642. Though an  popert 
ardent Royalist, his ability and weight of Sanderson. 
character kept him in office until 1648. The '587"'0°3- 
following twelve years he lived in retirement, laboring 
with Hammond to keep together the shaken fabric of 
the Church of England. In 1660, Sanderson was re- 
instated at Oxford, and in October of that year made 
Bishop of Lincoln, where he died, January 29, 1663. 
Of a wider fame was Jeremy Taylor. Educated 
and a Fellow at Cambridge, he was translated to an 
Oxford Fellowship in 1636. Two years jeremy 
later he received the living of Uppingham. Taylor. 
There he was occupied until the outbreak '°'3"'°67- 
of the Civil War. Taylor took active part on the side 
of the king, and was deprived in 1644. For twelve 
years, 1645-1657, he lived in retirement at Golden 
Grove, in Wales. There he wrote his “Liberty of 
Prophesying,” a plea for a free press, remarkable as 
coming from his party, but inferior to Milton’s “Areo- 
pagitica.” Here were written his celebrated devotional 
works, “Holy Living” and “Holy Dying,” and that 
monument of wide and thorough study, the “Doctor 
Dubitantium.” Yet his fame will rest more upon his 
sermons which show rare use of the imagination and 
an exuberant display of the treasures of English speech. 
The death of two of his children from smallpox drove 
him from his retirement, and he went to London. He 
seems to have been on good terms with Cromwell, and 
was allowed to go to Portmore, Ireland, in 1658. On 
the Restoration he was not given place in England as 
was fitting and as he merited. In January, 1661, he 
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was made Bishop of Down and Connor, and the See 
of Dromore was added in June. Taylor was little fitted 
for the strenuous life with Roman Catholics and stub- 
born Presbyterians, but died worn out in futile en- 
deavor in 1667. 
A man of more lasting claim upon human remem- 
brance was James Ussher, Primate of Ireland. Ussher 
james Was born in Dublin, and entered Trinity 
Ussher. College in 1594. Five years later he was 
15811056. ade one of its Fellows. The next eight- 
een years he devoted to reading the Fathers of the 
Christian Church. These he made his own. Ordained 
in 1601, he was made Professor of Divinity in 1607. 
In 1621 he was made Bishop of Meath, and in 1625 
Archbishop of Armagh, which See had been held by 
his uncle, Henry Ussher. He was in warm and friendly 
correspondence with Laud from 1628 to 1640. He 
first visited England in 1602, and again in 1606. From 
that time he made triennial visits until he left Ireland 
forever in 1640. Though a firm Royalist, he was 
selected for the Westminster Assembly, but refused 
to sit. Ussher was an extreme Calvinist, as is shown 
by his Irish articles of 1615. He was devoted to the 
Stuart cause, but he believed in a modified Episcopacy. 
From 1646 to 1656 he was the guest in London of the 
Countess of Peterborough, and from 1647 he was lec- 
turer to the Temple. Carrying on his learned labors, 
he was highly esteemed by the Protector. Ussher 
had not pre-eminent gifts of government, and he was 
not a success as a ruler of the Church in a turbulent 
time. But as a scholar, in range and weight of learn- 
ing, in soundness of historical method and judgment 
as applied to the history of the Christian Scriptures 
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and Church, he has rarely been surpassed among men 
of English speech. Others with better opportunities 
and sources of information have gone beyond him, but 
all use the fruit of his labors. As a controversialist 
with Rome he was the best-equipped man of his gen- 
eration. 

These are the great names of the Church of Eng- 
land of this time. Not inferior to them in 
ability and weight of character were the ieee 
Puritan theologian, John Owen, the Pu- 
ritan preacher, John Howe, and the Puritan saint, 
Richard Baxter. 

John Owen was educated at Oxford, 1631-1637, 
when Laud’s statutes drove him from the university. 
His sympathies were at first with the Pres- 
byterians, but he became an Independent faite 
in 1646. He held the rectory of Fordham, 

1642-1646, and that of Coggeshall, 1646-1651. In 
1646 he preached before Parliament, and again the day 
after the execution of the king, without once referring 
to that tragical event. Owen had been the friend of 
Fairfax, and now Cromwell took him as his chaplain 
to Ireland, where he set in order the affairs of Trinity 
College. Afterwards he accompanied the Protector to 
Scotland. In March, 1651, he was made dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and the next year vice-chancellor of 
the university. For eight years he ruled Oxford. A 
vigorous, enlightened, and tolerant rule it was. His 
firmness, moderation, and learning made memorable 
the Puritan rule of Oxford. Owen was the theologian 
of his party, and was often in controversy. He wrote 
first against the Arminians, who ever continued his 
dearest foes, and the Socinians. Later his pen was 
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directed against the Roman Catholics, and against Stil- 
lingfleet, in defense of Nonconformity to the Church 
of England. In 1667 he published the first part of his 
monumental work on the Epistle to the Hebrews. In 
dignity of character and sound learning he had no 
superiors. When the evil days came he refused the 
presidency of Harvard College, and of a Dutch univer- 
sity, as he had already refused greater honors in the 
Church of England. In Owen large learning, various 
and profound, was joined to great gifts of government. 
Though a sturdy controversionalist, he was ever an 
enlightened advocate of toleration. ‘To us, his style 
and his theology seem antiquated; but while men re- 
member great abilities nobly used his name will not be 
forgotten. 

John Howe was the son of an English clergyman, 
who was ejected for his Puritan opinions, and who, 
when his son was but five years of age, 
went to Ireland. In 1641 the family re- 
turned to England. Young Howe entered 
Cambridge, 1647, and was at Oxford, 1649-1652, where 
he was Fellow, 1652-1655. He was rector of Great 
Torrington, Devon, 1654-1656. In the latter year he 
was chosen domestic chaplain to Cromwell while re- 
taining Great Torrington. Howe proved an admirable 
court preacher, showing himself a true Christian and 
befriending many of the Episcopal clergy. His good 
offices at this time, Ward, afterwards Bishop of Ex- 
eter, and Fuller, the Church historian, were not 
ashamed to recall after the Restoration. St. Barthol- 
omew’s Day, 1662, Howe was deprived of Great Tor- 
rington. For six years, from 1669, he lived as chaplain 
at Antrim Castle, Ireland, and there began the chiefest 
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of his works, “The Living Temple.” In 1676 he re- 
turned to London to become the pastor of a Noncon- 
forming congregation. Here he enjoyed the friendship 
of the best men of the Church of England; but when 
persecution began to be too sharp, he traveled for a year 
on the Continent with Lord Wharton. For the next 
two years he settled as pastor of an English congre- 
gation at Utrecht. In 1687 he returned to London, 
and the next year welcomed William of Orange. 
Thenceforth London was the scene of his labors until 
his death. As a deep and sagacious thinker, a preacher 
of both warmth and breadth, and in attractiveness of 
style, he had no superior among his Puritan contem- 
poraries. 

But the most eminent preacher, pastor, and the- 
ologian combined, of this time, was Richard Baxter. 
He was more than all these; he was the Richard 
Puritan saint. His was the single mind; Baxter. 
his life was throughout a rare example of ‘5 "69" 
disinterestedness. Physical sufferings, which never 
left him, he bore with composure and fortitude. The 
pride of power, the injustice of those who were pledged 
to better things, the insolence of tribunals which made 
a mock of justice, frequent, vexatious, and long im- 
prisonment, did not change the sweetness of his temper 
or lessen his charity. Less tolerant than Cromwell, yet 
within the bounds set by his conscience, no man had 
more warmth of Christian love or more earnestly 
sought breadth of Christian fellowship. No man of 
that day excelled him in the pulpit. No man more 
delighted in study; and yet evangelical fervor and pas- 
toral zeal were the distinguishing qualities of his career. 

Baxter’s father was a Puritan. The son did not go 
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to either Oxford or Cambridge, but acquired a scholar- 
ship equaled by few university graduates of his gener- 
ation. In 1633 he was sent to London with the idea of 
making his way at court, where he had a place under 
Sir Henry Herbert, master of revels. Soon he re- 
turned, with any longing for court life completely — 
cured. The next year his mother died. His health 
gave way, and he expected to die. Then came a set- 
tled determination to the work of the Christian min- 
istry. The Bishop of Worcester ordained him in 1638, 
and he became assistant at Bridgenorth. The famous 
Et Cetera Oath caused him to resign this place, and 
placed him from thenceforth among the Nonconform- 
ists, though he would have been well content with a 
modified Episcopacy on the plan of Bishop Ussher. 
In 1641 he accepted a call to a Puritan lectureship at 
Kidderminster, the second town in size in Worcester- 
shire, and nearly midway between Worcester and 
Birmingham. This, with considerable interruption 
during the Civil War, was the scene of his labors for 
the next twenty years. For three years, 1642-1645, 
Baxter was at Coventry, and preached both in the city 
and to the soldiers. The ecclesiastical anarchy of those 
times was abhorrent to Baxter, who believed in the 
Presbyterian rule. In 1646 he withdrew from the 
army, and, on account of ill health, from active work, 
but in 1647 he returned to Kidderminster, Cromwell, 
Baxter did not like, though he could not but acknowl- 
edge his high aim. He says: “I perceived that it was 
his design to do good in the main, and to promote the 
gospel and the interests of godliness more than any 
had done before him, except in those particulars which 
were against his own interest. The powerful means 
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that henceforth he trusted to for his establishment was 
doing good, that the people might love him, or, at 
least, be willing to have his government for that good, 
who were against it because it was usurpation.” The 
“usurpation” and the military government were too 
much for Baxter. 

But that did not hinder his work at Kidderminster. 
The description shall be from Baxter himself. Before 
the war he preached twice each Lord’s-day; but after- 
ward but once, and once every Thursday, besides occa- 
sional sermons. Two days every week (Monday and 
Tuesday) he and his assistant took fourteen families 
between them for private catechism and conference. 
He spent about an hour with a family, and admitted 
no Others to be present. He devoted the afternoon to 
this work, and the forenoon to study. On the evening 
of Thursdays he met with his neighbors at his house, 
when one of them repeated the sermon, and then they 
propounded any doubt or inquiries that occurred to 
them, and he “resolved their doubts.” On the first 
Wednesday of every month he held a meeting for par- 
ish discipline and disputation; and in those disputa- 
tions it fell to his lot to be almost constant moderator, 
when he usually prepared a written determination. 
Such was his popularity as a preacher that they built 
five galleries in the large church for the increased con- 
gregation. On Sunday “you might hear an hundred 
families singing psalms and repeating sermons as you 
passed through the streets. In a word, when I came 
thither first, there was about one family in a street that 
worshiped God and called on his name; and when I 
came away there were some streets where there was 
not found one family on the side of a street that did 
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not do so.” Of his six hundred communicants he says, 
“There were not twelve that I had not good hopes as 
to their sincerity.” ‘Some of the poor men did com- 
petently understand the body of divinity, and some 
were able to judge in difficult controversies. Some of 
them were so able in prayer that very few ministers 
did match them in order, and fullness, and apt expres- 
sions, and holy oratory with fervency. Abundance of 
them were able to pray very laudably with their fam- 
ilies, or with others. ‘The temper of their minds and 
the innocency of their lives were much more laudable 
than their pasts.” In the year preceding his return to 
Kidderminster he wrote the book by which he is best 
remembered, “The Saints’ Everlasting Rest.” The 
memory of his labors after two hundred years is fra- 
grant at Kidderminster, and in 1875 a statue was un- 
veiled to his memory. 

In these days came the great change. The brain 
and arm that held up the Commonwealth failed. 
Cromwell died, and broken was the heart and might of 
Puritan England. So great was his power that his 
son succeeded him as quietly as any monarch’s son to 
the English throne. All went on as before for a time; 
but the mighty motive force was gone; the wheels re- 
volved with ever-lessening velocity, then stood still; 
then dissolution came to the disorganized mechanism 
of the State. Charles IJ was at hand, and Puritan 
England was overthrown. 

In February, 1658, Cromwell’s son-in-law, the 
grandson of the Earl of Warwick, died a few months 
from his wedding-day. In April the grandfather, an 
old and tried friend of Oliver’s, finished his course. 
In July his favorite daughter, Elizabeth Claypole, for 
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some time an invalid, rapidly grew worse. For two 
weeks the Protector was at her bedside, “unable to 
attend to any public business whatever.” August 6th 
she died. Cromwell was taken sick the next day. He 
had Eph. iv, 11-13, read to him, and said, “This Scrip- 
ture did once save my life when my eldest son died, 
which went as a dagger to my heart; indeed it did.” 
August 24th he returned from Hampton Court to 
Whitehall, and was soon confined to his bed. On Sep- 
tember 2d he asked, “Is it possible to fall from grace?” 
The minister said, “It is not possible.” “Then I am 
safe, for I know that I was once in grace,” said the 
dying ruler. Then he prayed. This prayer of these 
last days offered by the great Puritan Protector is the 
best mirror of the inward man. It was taken down 
by those who heard it. Read it, and see if we can fail 
to reverence the -great ideal and the great soul that 
shines through it. So he prayed: “Lord, though I am 
a miserable and wretched creature, I am in covenant 
with thee through grace; and I may, I will, come to 
thee for thy people. Thou hast made me, though un- 
worthy, a mean instrument to do them some good, and 
thee service; and many of them have set too high a 
value upon me, though others wish and would be glad 
of my death. Lord, however thou do dispose of me, 
continue and go on to do good for them. Give them 
consistency of judgment, one heart, and mutual love; 
and go on to deliver them, and with the work of refor- 
mation; and make the name of Christ glorious in the 
world. Teach those who look too much on thy instru- 
ments, to depend more on thyself. Pardon such as 
desire to trample on the dust of a poor worm, for they 
are thy people too. And pardon the folly of this short 
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prayer: even for Jesus Christ’s sake. And give us a 
good night, if it be thy pleasure. Amen.” 

In the night of September 2d he frequently said, 
“God is good.” As he was restless, some drink was 
offered him, when he said, “It is not my design to drink 
or sleep; but my design is, to make what haste I can 
to be gone.” When the sun of September 3d arose, the 
day of Dunbar and Worcester, he was speechless, and, 
soon after it passed the meridian, the greatest ruler 
England ever had lay dead. 

How great he was may be judged from the ruin 
which followed. Painted harlots, French and English, 
ruled the king and the State. English honor, and, as 
far as the king could do it, England’s independence 
was bartered for French gold. The puissant England 
of Cromwell’s day sank to a satellite of Louis XIV, 
that her ignoble king might have money to lavish upon 
his pleasures. 

The queen was a Roman Catholic; so were the chief 
of the king’s mistresses. The king’s brother, and heir 
to the throne, became a Roman Catholic, and in that 
Church at last died the royal libertine. There was no 
more Puritan preaching or Puritan morality at the 
court, but such a tide of ribaldry, licentiousness, and 
general immorality as has never disgraced England 
before or since. Her bravest and best died upon the 
scaffold, or went into banishment, or lingered in loath- 
some prisons. A crowd of little men, in the main vile, 
and with few exceptions venal, rustled around in the 
great offices of the State. Cromwell did not succeed 
in his task; that was beyond human power. It has 
been suggested that if he had gone further he might 
have firmly established the Puritan dominion and made 
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impossible the shame that followed. If, that is, he had 
confiscated the landed property of England as that of 
France was confiscated by the Revolution of 1789, and 
had given it to the Puritans, the result might have 
been different. Yes, it might; and how different the 
Puritans’ settlement of Ireland shows—an age-long 
feud, with the majority successful in the end. The 
truth is, that, with all the excellencies of the Puritan 
scheme and government, it did not win the heart of 
England. So in his high aim Oliver failed. It is his 
merit, however, that he put off the Royalist reaction 
for a dozen years, and in the meantime pointed out 
the onward path for England’s greatness. Amid all 
after loss, the man remains. England has had great 
soldiers since, in Marlborough and Wellington; but 
neither of them formed or commanded such an army 
as Cromwell’s. And since, but two statesmen, in love 
for England and wisdom to make her great, have arisen 
to compare with Oliver Cromwell ; in love for her glory 
the elder Pitt, and in devotion to those sovereign ideals 
of freedom and morality which elevate the political life 
of the race, Gladstone. While England’s greatness 
serves the weal of mankind, men will honor the name 
of her great Protector, who broke the force of abso- 
lute kingly power in England, in the world militant 
Puritanism was dead. 

During the civil wars and under the Protector’s 
rule came into organized existence several of the great 
American Churches. The Congregationalists, or In- 
dependents, in England and America became a great 
religious force. The Baptists began their career of 
successful evangelism. The Quakers, or Friends, came 
into being as a religious society; while the Presby- 
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terians at this time formulated their religious creed in 
the Westminster Confession, and the Church of Eng- 
land took up the distinctive position which she has 
since occupied. Oliver Cromwell was dead; but the 
England of his time shaped the future as have few gen- 
erations of Englishmen. Nowhere is this more plainly 
seen than in the history of the Christian Church in the 
new Nation beyond the Atlantic Ocean. 

Military government was hateful to the English 
people. To most of them the rule of law was bound 

up with the monarchy. Therefore, when 
ae ee Monk with the army moved on London, 

men of all parties, with the Presbyterians 
well in the lead, sought the return of Charles II as 
England’s legitimate king. 

These men did not wish the revival of the abuses 
in Church and State which led to the Revolution. The 
Stuarts were all facile promisers when it was for their 
interest, and none more so, or less faithful, than the 
second Charles. In the Declaration of Breda, deliv- 
ered to the Constitution Parliament, May 1, 1660, he 
said: “Because the passion and uncharitableness of the 
times have produced several opinions in religion by 
which men are engaged in parties and animosities 
against each other, which, when they shall hereafter 
unite in a freedom of conversation, will be composed 
or better understood, we do declare a liberty to tender 
consciences, and that no man shall be disquieted or 
called in question for differences of opinion in matters 
of religion which do not disturb the peace of the king- 
dom ; and that we shall be ready to consent to such an 
Act of Parliament as, upon mature deliberation, shall 
be offered to us for the full granting of that indul- 
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gence.” English prisons for the next twenty-five years 
were to witness a strange “liberty to tender con- 
sciences.” ‘The king was false; but the Church of Eng- 
land had her revenge, and the tender mercies of her 
bishops and laity were cruel. 

To carry out this project of conciliation a Confer- 
ence was called by royal order at the Savoy in London 
in April, 1661. Between the last Declara- 
tion and the Conference a new Parliament 
had been elected, which met in May. This 
Parliament was burning to avenge the injuries of 
Churchmen and Royalists, and intolerant of any com- 
promise in the liturgy and discipline of the Church. 
Twelve bishops and twelve Presbyterian divines, with 
nine assistants on each side, were called to this Confer- 
ence. Sheldon, Bishop of London, took the lead. He 
at once declared that the Church party had no conces- 
sion to offer, and desired the other party to present 
their proposed alterations in writing. At the end of 
two weeks, Baxter presented his “Reformed Liturgy,” 
which he offered as a substitute for the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer when the minister pleased. The other 
Presbyterians presented their proposed alterations. By 
refusing to present any modifications the bishops took 
the attitude of judges. Baxter’s rashness played into 
the hands of his adversaries by making the Presby- 
terians appear to ask for impossible concessions. Who 
would displace a liturgy hallowed by a century of use 
and memorable associations for one prepared by a 
single man in two weeks’ time. Of course, in such a 
condition, there could be no true Conference and no 
agreement. Yet if the State Church was to be the 
Church of the nation and not of a party, no censure 
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can be too severe for the diplomacy of Sheldon which 
secured this result. From the spirit which dictated 
this sharp practice came the shame of the succeeding 
years of persecution. 
The Commons passed an Act for Uniformity before 
the Savoy Conference adjourned, but the Lords made 
The Act of Haste more slowly. Finally the amended 
Uniformity, Prayer-book was prepared and attached to 
1062, the bill. The changes were mainly from 
the hand of Bishop Cosin, and, so far from “easing 
tender consciences,” the intention and the effect were 
to drive these from the ministry of the English Church. 
May 109, 1662, the Act of Uniformity, with the amended 
Prayer-book attached, was passed. All who did not 
declare their “unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
everything contained and prescribed in and by the 
book,” as well as all who were not Episcopally ordained 
priests or deacons, were to be deprived of all ministry 
or office in the Church of England by St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, August 24, 1662. Dr. Reynolds was of- 
fered a bishopric, and accepted it. The same offer was 
made to Baxter and Calamy, and high preferment to 
Owen, if they would conform, but they refused. In 
1660 one thousand of the Puritan clergy were displaced 
as intruders upon the benefices of the Royalist clergy 
still living. By the Act of Uniformity two thousand 
more were deprived, who might have remained if they 
would have conformed. Their adherence to principle 
and duty was a lasting honor to the Puritan cause. It 
is not true that this action was but a just requital for 
ejecting the Royalist clergy during the Civil War. In 
that case the clergy who were molested were disloyal 
to the Parliament, and actively engaged in subverting 
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its authority. In the case of the Puritan clergy of 1662 
there was no question but they were as loyal to Charles 
IT as the men who took their places. 

Meanwhile the English Episcopate was reorgan- 
ized. The Archbishopric of Canterbury had been 
vacant since the death of Laud. The va- qhe pestorea 
cancy was supplied by the consecration of English. 
William Juxon, Bishop of London, to the FPisate. 
vacant primacy, in September, 1660. Juxon had been 
High Treasurer of England, and stood by Charles I 
when on the scaffold, and was now nearly wate 
eighty years old. He was a man of medi- —_Juxon. 
ocre ability, but of such character and dis- '5°?"1°63- 
position as commanded the respect of his opponents. 
He survived his elevation to Canterbury but three 
years. 

Gilbert Sheldon was appointed his successor. Shel- 
don went to Oxford in 1614, and was chosen Fellow 
in 1622. In the latter year he was ordained,  Giect 
and held rectorships from 1633 to 1639. Sheldon. 
He was a friend of Falkland and Hyde, but '59°"'°77" 
sided strongly with the king in the Civil Wars. In 
1648 he was ejected from his place as warden of All- 
Soul’s College at Oxford. The next twelve years he 
lived quietly with friends in the midland counties of 
England. Political changes reinstated him at Oxford, 
and in 1660 he was made Bishop of London. For four- 
teen eventful years he occupied the See of Canterbury. 
He had little influence upon a ribald and licentious 
court, for he was too worldly himself; but he had great 
influence in keeping in English prisons such men as 
Richard Baxter, John Bunyan, and George Fox. Shel- 
don gave away £70,000 and built the Sheldonian 
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Theater at Oxford. With Sheldon in his policy of per- 
secution were associated George Morley, chaplain to 
the royal family in their exile, and Bishop of Win- 
chester, 1662-1682; and John Cosin, who was chaplain 
to Queen Henrietta, 1642-1660, and Bishop of Dur- 
ham, 1660-1672, where he showed himself an able and 
munificent administrator of a great See, as well as a 
bitter persecutor. 

The Cavaliers of the first Parliament of the Resto- 
ration were eager to humble to the utmost extent the 
Puritans, and to retaliate upon those who 
tied the Prayer-book to the tails of their 
horses, and defaced and destroyed the pic- 
tured glass of the noblest of English churches, in which 
work, however, they were aided, and sometimes sur- 
passed, by the Royalist troopers, who stabled their 
horses in the cathedrals. Yet upon these bishops rests 
the responsibility for the shameful and despicable per- 
secution of the Puritans under Charles II. The relief 
within the Church which had been expressly promised 
by the king they denied. Then they stooped to any 
device and penalty which should keep those who were 
deceived within its pale. The bishops could have re- 
strained the Commons, but they had no wish to do so. 
The policy the Commons adopted was their policy. 
They strove still to carry out the Church ideals of Laud. 
This policy resulted in the Five-mile and Conventicle 
Acts, the last which made Nonconformity a crime in 
England, and the last which sought to bring the Church 
of Laud upon all Englishmen. 

The Parliament in May, 1661, passed the “Corpo- 
ration Act,” which provided that any mayor, alderman, 
or other municipal officer who should refuse to swear 
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that he “declares and believes that it is not lawful, 
upon any pretense whatsoever, to take arms against 
the king, and that he does abhor that trait- 

orous position of taking arms by his au- feo 
thority against his person, or against those The Corpora- 
who are commissioned by him,” and also “nA 
renounces the Solemn League and Cove- 

nant, and takes the sacrament according to the ritual 
of the Church of England, should lose his office. This 
was aimed at the Puritans in the towns where they had 
been strongest for a century. The noteworthy fact is, 
that though this act was not enforced during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, Fox could not carry its 
repeal in 1787, and that it disgraced, until 1828, the 
statutes of England. 

In 1664 the first Conventicle Act was passed. It 
required that “every person above sixteen years of age 
who should be present at any meeting, ig ocd 
under color or pretense of any exercise Of venticle Act, 
religion in any other manner than is al- 1664-1670. 
lowed by the liturgy or practice of the Church of Eng- 
land, where there are five persons more than the house- 
hold, shall be liable to fine and imprisonment.” For 
the third offense they could be transported to the West 
Indies; and if they returned without leave, the penalty 
was death. What would we say now to the penalty 
of perpetual banishment for attending a prayer-meeting 
three times! 

In October, 1665, the Five-mile Act was passed, 
which required the same oath to be taken by 
Nonconforming ministers as that prescribed are Won 
in the Corporation Act ;, and also, “And all 
such person or persons as shall take upon them to 
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preach in any unlawful assembly, conventicle, or meet- 
ing, under color or pretense of any exercise of religion 
contrary to the laws and statutes of this kingdom, 
shall not, at any time after March 24, 1665, unless only 
in passing upon the road, come or be within five miles 
of any city or town corporate, or borough or parish,” 
where they have ever officiated, under penalty of £40 
for each offense. ‘The same oath, and attendance upon 
the services of the Church of England, were required 
to teach any kind of school. 

The Conventicle Act of 1664 was in force for only 
three years ; but in 1670 a second Conventicle Act was 
passed which lessened the penalties, but was more 
searching and severe in its provisions. Sheldon, rec- 
ommending the clergy to see to the thorough execution 
of this infamous law, said it would be “to the glory of 
God, the welfare of the Church, the praise of His — 
Majesty and government, and the happiness of the 
whole kingdom.” ; 

The king having tried to dispense from the enforce- 
ment of these Acts, the Commons repelled the claim, 

and passed the Test Act applying to all offi- 

are cers civil and military in the realm of Eng- 
land. It was aimed at the Roman Catholics, 

whom the king sought to favor by his dispensing 
power. It provided that in addition to taking the oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy these officers shall par- 
take of the sacrament according to the order of the 
Church of England, and also subscribe to all the fol- 
lowing oath: “I do declare that I do believe that there 
is not any transubstantiation in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, or in the elements of the bread and 
wine, at or after the consecration thereof by any person 
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whatsoever.” This profanation of the Lord’s Supper 
to serve the purpose of a test for political and civil 
offices remained upon the English statute-book until 
1828. Thus all officers of the kingdom, municipal, 
military, or civil, were to be kept solely for the com- 
munciants of the Church of England. Puritan intoler- 
ance in England was tolerance indeed beside this. 
How this worked can be seen by referring to the 
cases of George Fox and John Bunyan, and now of 
Richard Baxter, the most eminent of the 
Nonconformists. In 1662, Baxter at the slntntaeet. 
age of forty-seven married a girl of twenty- the Restora- 
two, of good family and noble character, ‘°™ 
Margaret Charlton. The marriage was in every re- 
spect a happy one, and her memory has an eloquent 
tribute in her husband’s “Breviate” of her life. For 
the years 1662-1670 Baxter lived quietly engaged in 
his studies at Acton, as the neighbor of Sir Matthew 
Hale, and with the respect of such men as Stilling- 
fleet and Tillotson. In the latter year he was thrust 
into prison, but secured his release on a writ of habeas 
corpus. He then removed to Totteridge, near Burnet, 
and two years later to London. November Ig, 1672, 
he tells us, is the first day he preached after ten years’ 
silence. For the next twelve years he was “hunted by 
informers and worried by persecutors wherever he 
went.” At one time officers watched for twenty-four 
Sundays his chapel door to seize him. He says he was 
kept for twelve years from his books, and when he 
“had paid dear for their carriage, after two or three 
years was forced to sell them.” In 1682, while sick, 
he was arrested. His physician made oath that he 
could not be removed to prison without danger of 
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death, and Charles II said, “Let him die in his bed.” 
But they took his books and goods, and even the bed 
whereon he lay, and sold them. In 1684, when very 
ill, he was again arrested, and carried to the court, 
where he had to give bonds for £400 for good behavior. 
In February, 1685, he was arrested and sent to prison; 
he was released on bail until May 30th. His trial was 
one of the most iniquitous and revolting of all the 
judicial mockeries of Chief-Justice Jeffreys. Baxter 
was condemned to a fine of 500 marks and to be im- 
prisoned until it was paid. For two years he remained 
in prison. From 1687 Baxter had peace and honor. 
The love and reverence of friends and intercourse with 
the best in the land were his portion. 

But in these later years of Baxter’s persecution 
The Church of the Church of England reaped the harvest 
Englandand sown for her by her cruel and shortsighted 

James ll. rulers. James II was a Roman Catholic, 
and sought, by the usual Stuart means of fraud and 
violence, to make his religion that of the English 
people. 

William Sancroft was educated at Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, entering in 1633. There he was 

Witiam Fellow, 1642-1651, and for the next nine 

Sancroft. years lived in retirement with his brother. 

"617-1693 Ty 1662 he was made master of his old col- 
lege, and in 1664 Dean of St. Paul’s. The great fire 
destroyed the old cathedral, and the work of erecting 
the present edifice, with Sir Christopher Wren as archi- 
tect, fell upon Sancroft. In January, 1678, he was 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury. The new pri- 
mate was conscientious, earnest, and pious; but he was 
hampered in his defense of his Church by his work 
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published in 1684 declaring against any possible resist- 
ance of the royal power. In the time of testing, San- 
croft showed himself a timid leader. Many, alas! of 
the bishops were found to do the king’s bidding. 
Crewe of Durham, Sprat of Rochester, and Turner of 
Ely, showed themselves thoroughly obsequious. Others 
were in no condition to stand in defense of the Church. 
Barlow of Lincoln was described as the bishop who 
never saw Lincoln; Wood of Lichfield was suspended 
for gross immorality ; Watson of St. David’s was after- 
wards deprived for simony; of Cartwright of Chester, 
his character was said to be so bad that anything might 
be expected of him. This accounts for a large fraction 
of the Episcopate. 

In April, 1687, James II had issued a Declaration 
of Indulgence. James determined to punish and hu- 
miliate the clergy, and, encouraged by their EMRIs pe 
doctrine of non-resistance, ordered this  tionot 
Declaration to be reissued and read in all sorind Poe, 
the pulpits of London and Westminster the 
2oth and 27th of May, 1688, and on June 3d and Ioth 
in the rest of the kingdom. The bishops of the Church 
of England since Grindal’s day had not been remark- 
able for heroism in resisting the power of the king. 
Their subserviency now would have been her ruin, and 
in the crisis the timid became courageous. Ken of 
Bath and Wells, and Compton of London, had been 
manly and outspoken. Now Turner of Ely stood with 
his nobler brethren. Sancroft and six bishops—Lloyd 
of St. Asaph, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, Ken 
of Bath and Wells, White of Peterborough, and Tre- 
lawney of Bristol—signed a respectful petition to the 
king, in which they refused to read the Declaration. 
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On the first Sunday in but four churches in London 
was the Declaration read, Sprat of Rochester being 
one of the readers. Not more than two hundred in 
England read it. On the 8th of June, Sancroft and 
the bishops were called before the Council. Every 
effort had been made to cause them to yield; but as 
they continued obstinate, they were committed to the 
Tower. June 15th they were brought to Westminster 
Hal! to plead to an indictment of seditious libel. June 
2oth the trial began. Half the peers of England came 
with them into the court. Of the four judges, two 
pronounced the petition libelous, and two ruled that 
it was not; then the case went to the jury. After being 
locked up all night, at ten the next morning, June 30, 
1688, they came into the court to report that they had 
agreed upon a verdict. ‘They were polled and an- 
swered, “Not guilty.” The bishops became the most 
popular men in the nation, and the throne of the Stu- 
arts tottered toward its final fall. 
William of Orange landed at Torquay. James, 
after days of vacillation, finally left London. By the 
William CONvention Parliament, the throne was de- 
and clared vacant, and William and Mary were 
| Mary. proclaimed sovereigns of England. With 
this change in the succession to the throne went two 
great measures—one in the State, and one in the 
Church—which secured for all time the gains of the 
Puritan movement, Englishmen’s rights to men of Eng- 
lish speech. They were the Bill of Rights and the Act 
of Toleration. 
The Bill of Rights incorporated, made more defi- 
nite, and enlarged the gains embodied in the Petition 
of Rights of 1628, the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, 
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and the chief reforms of the Long Parliament. Its 
chief provisions are as follows: 1. That all suspension 
of the laws without the consent of Parlia- 
ment is illegal; 2. That all dispensing of elena 
the execution of the laws is illegal; 3. That 
all ecclesiastical commissions are illegal and pernicious; 
4. That levying money for the use of the crown with- 
out grant of Parliament is illegal; 5. That it is the 
right of subjects to petition the king; 6. Raising or 
keeping a standing army without the consent of Parlia- 
ment is against the law; 7. Subjects, who are Prot- 
estants may bear and keep arms; 8. Elections of mem- 
bers of Parliament ought to be free; 9. Freedom of 
speech in Parliament not to be called in question; 
10. Provides against excessive bails, or fines, or cruel 
or unusual punishments; 11. Jurors in cases of trea- 
son should be freeholders; 12. All grants of fines or 
forfeitures of persons before conviction are illegal and 
void; 13. Parliaments ought to be held frequently. It 
was also provided that no Roman Catholic could be 
either King or Queen of England. These provisions, 
except the last, appear in all written constitutions in 
English-speaking communities, and are regarded as 
the corner-stones of constitutional government 
throughout the world. 

The Act of Toleration was passed in May, 1689. 
It relieved all Protestant Dissenters and their min- 
isters from any persecution, provided they 
took the oath of allegiance. Thus Presby- sp iC 
terians, Baptists, and Quakers came under 
the shelter of the law, but not Roman Catholics. Jus- 
tice to them was long in coming. 

Thus was ended the great struggle for the civil and 
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religious liberties of Englishmen. Militant Puritan- 
ism ended its reign in the overthrow which followed 
the death of its great leader, Oliver Cromwell. Polit- 
ical Puritanism took up the fight for the rights of Eng- 
lishmen against the crown under the first Stuart king, 
and carried it to a successful end, after the last one had 
been driven from the throne, in the enactment of the 
Bill of Rights. Ecclesiastical Puritanism failed to 
bring the Church of England to accept its worship, 
government, and discipline. But Puritanism secured 
a legal standing for that large and increasing portion 
of the English people who accept the Evangelical faith, 
but are outside the Church of England. 
Richard Baxter lived to see this great end achieved, 
dying December 8, 1691. His published works fill 
sixty-eight volumes. Few men under such 
Bexter’® difficulties have wrought so much. Isaac 
Barrow said, “His practical writings have 
never been mended, and his controversial ones seldom 
confuted ;” while Bishop Wilkins declared, “If he had 
lived in the primitive time he would have been one of 
the Fathers of the Church; besides this, he was easily 
the first Evangelical preacher of his day in England.” 
No account of Puritanism and its influence could 
be adequate which does not make stand out in bold 
eed: relief the figures of its poet and its seer. 
1608-1674. NO others represent as John Milton and 
John Bunyan the ideals and the life of the 
great Puritan Reform. John Milton was born in Lon- 
don, December 9, 1608. His grandfather was a Roman 
Catholic, and the poet’s father was disinherited because 
of his adherence to the new faith. He became an attor- 
ney and a convinced Puritan. Milton had a happy 
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home, where music, as well as religion, were abiding 
guests. At St. Paul’s school, Colet’s foundation, he 
prepared for the university and entered Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, February 12, 1625. ‘There he lived 
for seven fruitful years, leaving Cambridge with his 
Master’s degree in 1632. He had mastered, besides 
the usual Greek and Latin, French, Italian, and He- 
brew, and added fencing to his other accomplishments. 
Milton had intended to enter the ministry of the Eng- 
lish Church, but Laud’s tyranny put an end to this. 
From 1632 to 1638 he lived with his father at Horton. 
While at college he had written his “Ode on the Na- 
tivity.” In the quiet days of studious leisure at Hor- 
ton he wrote “L/Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Lycidas,” 
and “Comus.”” Few men have had happier surround- 
ings or made better use of them. As child and youth, 
John Milton was remarkable for great personal beauty ; 
his mind and spirit had equal grace, while they took 
possession of the intellectual treasures of the world. 
Milton had a refinement and sensitiveness of perception 
and disposition, a purity of life and character, unex- 
celled by any other poet of our tongue, while at the 
same time in learning, in a certain virile imagination 
and lofty idealism, and in power to evoke the grandest 
music of English speech, whether in prose or verse, 
he stands unapproached and alone. 

In 1638 and 1639 he traveled on the Continent. 
Paris was visited and Florence—where he had a de- 
lightful sojourn with its literary men, including Gali- 
leo—Rome, Naples, Venice, and Geneva, and so back 
by Paris to London. Everywhere he was received as 
became his person and his genius. These years at Hor- 
ton and these Italian days were such inspiration and 
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memories as come to few, even of the chief singers of 
the race. 

On returning to London he began life for himself 
as a tutor for boys, in 1640. The next year he entered 
the field of ecclesiastical controversy with his treatise, 
“Of Reformation in England.” It was a vehement 
attack upon the bishops. Milton was roused by their 
pride, their pomp, their wealth, the abuse and insolence 
of their office, and their total neglect of Christian dis- 
cipline. Milton held that there is a certain definite and 
obligatory form of Church government given in the 
New Testament, and that “Prelacy,” as he called it, 
is both unscriptural and unchristian. This treatise of 
May was followed in June by one entitled “Of Prelat- 
ical Episcopacy,” and the month following by “Ani- 
madversion upon “The Remonstrant’s Defense.” ‘The 
next March he published the “Apology for Smectym- 
nuts,” and, weightiest of all, in the month preceding, 
his “Reason for Church Government.’ Seldom is so 
large and important literary production compressed 
into the space of one year. 

In 1643 occurred an event which changed the course 
of Milton’s life. Apparently after little acquaintance 
with the family, and that more with the father in rela- 
tion to an inherited debt, Milton married Mary, the 
eldest daughter of Richard Powell, a strong Royalist. 
Milton was now thirty-five. As few men have, he had 
been master of himself, his time, and his surroundings. 
Besides, he was from first to last an idealist and a 
scholar. Very probably he, like John Wesley, was too 
sufficient for himself, and too centered in study and 
work to need or to make happy a wife. The bride was 
a young girl seventeen years of age, frivolous, and not 
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intelligent ; not in the least the mate for a man like 
Milton. She came to London with a group of rela- 
tives, and when they left she grew homesick in the 
house that was more of a study than a home. After a 
few weeks she went to her father’s for a visit, and in 
July, 1643, she refused to return to her husband. 

This was a cruel blow to the Puritan idealist. He 
resented the crude and sordid reality, and in the next 
two years published no less than four treatises upon 
“Divorce.” In these days he published his unrivaled 
“Areopagitica, or Plea for Unlicensed Printing,” ad- 
dressed to the Long Parliament, and his tractate on 
“Education.” In July, 1645, Milton was visiting a 
relative, when his wife, who had concealed herself in 
an inner room, stepped out and threw herself at his 
feet and implored his forgiveness. Milton relented, 
and took her to his home in the Barbican. His wife’s 
family, who had been ruined in the Civil Wars, now 
made their home with the poet, and here his eldest 
daughter was born, in July, 1646. Here also, the next 
January, Milton’s father-in-law died, and in March his 
own father at the age of eighty-four. Here the second 
daughter was born in October, 1648. After 1643, Mil- 
ton became a convinced and determined Independent 
and advocate of toleration. After May, 1652, at the 
age of forty-four, he was totally blind. The eyes re- 
tained their appearance, but the optic nerve was fatally 
injured. In March, 1651, a son was born, who died 
the next year. In the summer of 1652 his wife died, 
soon after the birth of his third daughter. 

On November 12, 1656, the blind poet married 
Katherine Woodcock, and knew the joy of a happy 
marriage; but that joy was brief, as she died in child- 
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birth in February, 1658. Five years later Elizabeth 
Minshull became his third wife. His daughters, the 
oldest seventeen and the youngest eleven, had not 
looked after him as his blindness deserved, and were 
growing up willful and undisciplined. Milton’s last 
wife was but twenty-five, and he thirty years her senior, 
but she made a happy home for the poet in his darkness 
and need for the eleven years that were left to him. Up 
to the Restoration, Milton was a man of large means, 
and, after all losses, died worth $13,000 in our money. 

Two weeks after the death of Charles I, Milton 
published his “Tenure of Kings and Magistrates,” de- 
fending the execution of the king. In March, 1649, 
he was offered the Latin secretaryship of the Council 
of State at a salary worth now $5,000. This post he 
held for the next eleven years, though the salary, after 
April, 1655, was reduced thirty per cent. 

Always Milton was delivered from the drudgery 
of routine, and was consulted on extraordinary occa- 
sions, stich as the Vaudois massacres. In these years 
he maintained his high rank as the ablest writer of 
English prose of the century. In October, 1649, he 
published his “Eikonoclastes,” against Gauden’s “Eikon 
Basilike.” Salmasius, then professor at Leyden, and 
reputed the greatest scholar in Europe, in December, 
1649, published in Latin “A Defense of King 
Charles I.” In April following, also in Latin, appeared 
Milton’s crushing rejoinder entitled “A Defense of the 
People of England.” In May, 1654, in the same 
tongue, appeared his “Second Defense of the People 
of England.” In August, 1655, in Latin, appeared his 
“Defense for Himself.” These were published of 
course in their mother tongue, and there is no more 
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vigorous English. It was said that Cromwell’s battles 
and Milton’s books established the Commonwealth. 
Certainly the “Defenses” gave Milton an immense 
European reputation. They are well worth reading 
now, though, as with Luther’s, we can only regret their 
ferocity and personal abuse. 

Milton was an admirer of Cromwell, but a thorough 
republican, when, after the anarchy set in, he did all 
in his power to the very last to prevent the Restoration. 
By the influence of powerful friends he escaped the 
scaffold and the dungeon. He lived obscurely, having 
fallen on evil days and evil tongues, in darkness and 
solitude. But now began the great work of his life. 
In 1640 he had the idea of ‘Paradise Lost” as a trag- 
edy, and in 1659 he had abandoned the tragic for the 
epic form. Now he gave himself to the completion 
of this great masterpiece. By 1665 the task was fin- 
ished, and two years later it was published, The name 
of the proscribed republican and justifier of regicide 
was now seen, both in England and throughout Eu- 
rope, to stand at the head of the poets and prose-writers 
of the age. His great epic took at once its place side 
by side with the “Divina Commedia” of Dante. If the 
study of the one be necessary to the understanding of 
the Middle Ages, so is that of the other to the under- 
standing of the Puritan thought and spirit. In 1671 
appeared “Paradise Regained” and “Samson Ago- 
nistes,” which only added luster to a great reputation. 
Henceforth, in the procession of the English poets, 
Milton’s place is assured as second only to the greatest 
dramatist of the Christian centuries. Few among the 
sons of men have been nobler in thought and speech 
than the great poet of the Puritan movement, 
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November 8, 1674, John Milton died, and the most 
powerful and melodious voice that ever spoke for Eng- 
land and her liberties was hushed. ‘There are spots 
even on the sun, and Milton had his faults. He lacked 
sympathy. This is shown in his estimate of woman, 
in his treatment after his death of Charles I, and in the 
violence of his language in controversy. His views 
of morals and religion were by far too individualistic, 
as is shown in his writings upon divorce and his re- 
bound from Calvinism to Arianism. But while men 
admire courage and fortitude, great gifts consecrated 
to high purposes, a life as stainless as its ideals, and 
noblest thoughts in most fitting speech, the name of 
John Milton will be an inspiration. 

This is too busy an age to read epic poetry, and 
Milton’s prose belongs to battles that have been fought 
out, whose victories and gains are our inherited pos- 
sessions. Yet we should know something of the great- 
est genius who has spoken English speech since Shakes- 
peare died. A little of what he said will reveal him 
more than much written about him. 

Of himself he says: “The difficult labors of the 
Church, to whose service, by the intentions of my par- 
ents and friends, I was destined as a child, and in mine 
own resolutions,. till coming to some maturity of years 
and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the Church, 
and that he who would take orders must subscribe 
slave, and take an oath withal, which, unless he took 
with a conscience that would retch, he must either 
straight perjure or split his faith,—I thought it better 
to prefer a blameless silence before the sacred office 
of speaking, bought and begun with servitude and 
forswearing.” 
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Thus nobly he speaks of his ideal: “I was con- 
firmed in this opinion, that he who would not be frus- 
trate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought himself to be a true poem.” And thus 
of his lofty aim: “That by labor and intense study 
(which I take to be my portion in this life), joined with 
the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps have 
something so written to after times as they should not 
willingly let it die.” 

He prizes, as “the best treasures and solace of a 
good old age,” “the honest liberty of free speech from 
my youth.” He says of the Church, “If she lift up 
her drooping head and prosper, among those that have 
something more than wished for her welfare, I have 
my charter and freehold of rejoicing to me and my 
heirs.” His preference, like Calvin’s when he met Farel 
at Geneva, was for study and literary work. He es- 
teemed “a good book (as) the precious life-blood of 
a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.” From such work he was drawn 
to political controversy for nearly twenty years. He 
tells us why, when he says, “That neither envy nor gall 
hath entered me upon this controversy, but the omit- 
ting of this duty should be against me, when I would 
store up to myself the good provision of peaceful 
hours.” 

The Bible was the text-book of Milton’s life, and 
worthily he speaks of it. Of Canticles and the Reve- 
lation he says: “The Scripture also affords us a divine 
pastoral drama in the Song of Solomon, consisting of 
two persons and a double chorus, as Origen rightly 
judges. And the Apocalypse of St. John is the ma- 
jestic image of a high and stately tragedy, shutting up 
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and intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a 
sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping sym- 
phonies.” 

In its light he sees the office of the poet is “to im- 
breed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue 
and public civility; to allay the perturbations of the 
mind, and set the affections in right tune; to celebrate 
in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage 
of God’s almightiness, and what he works and what he 
suffers to be wrought with high providence in his 
Church; to hear victorious armies of martyrs and 
saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious na- 
tions, doing valiantly through faith against the ene- 
mies of Christ; to deplore the general relapses of 
kingdoms and States from justice and God’s true wor- 
ship.” 

The Puritans had been blamed for their zeal, yet of 
zeal he writes: “Zeal, whose substance is ethereal, arm- 
ing in complete diamond, ascends his fiery chariot, 
drawn with two blazing meteors figured like beasts, 
out of a higher breed than any the zodiac yields, re- 
sembling two of those four which Ezekiel and St. John 
saw ; the one visaged like a lion, to express power, high 
authority, and indignation; the other of countenance 
like a man to cast derision and scorn upon perverse 
and fraudulent seducers. With these the invincible 
warrior, Zeal, shaking loosely the slack reins, drives 
over the heads of scarlet prelates and such as are inso- 
lent to maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks 
under his flaming wheels.” Hence he concludes, al- 
though most mistakenly, “that there may be a sanctified 
bitterness against the enemies of the truth.” 

Who has more grandly expressed the Puritan’s 
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confidence in Truth and her power than Milton saying : 
“Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do in- 
juriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter? Her confuting is the best and surest sup- 
pressing. . . . For who knows not that Truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty? She needs no policies, 
nor stratagems, nor licensings to make her victorious.” 

Milton was filled with the sense of the inestimable 
value of truth and liberty. His soul revolted against 
prelacy because, “under (its) inquisitorious and tyran- 
nical duncery, no free and splendid wit can flourish.” 
This made him a true democrat in Church and State. 
So in his “Tenure of Kings and Magistrates” he 
writes: “It being thus manifest that the power of 
kings and magistrates is nothing else but what is only 
derivative, transferred, and committed to them in trust 
from the people to the common good of them all, in 
whom the power yet remains fundamentally, and can 
not be taken from them, without a violation of their 
natural birthright.” 

So in the Church he lays the ax at the root of all 
priestly authority in words that seem to sum up the 
essence of the Puritan movement: “But when every 
good Christian, thoroughly acquainted with all those 
_ glorious privileges of sanctification and adoption which 

render him more sacred than any dedicated altar or 
element, shall be restored to his right in the Church, 
and not excluded from such place of spiritual govern- 
ment as his Christian abilities and his approved good 
life in the eye and testimony of the Church shall prefer 


ce 
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him to, this, and nothing sooner, will open his eyes to 
a wise and true valuation of himself (which is so 
requisite and high a point in Christianity), and will 
stir him up to walk worthy the honorable and grave 
employment wherewith God and the Church hath dig- 
nified him; not fearing lest he should meet with some 
outward holy thing in religion which his lay touch or 
presence might profane, but lest something unholy 
from within his own heart should dishonor and profane 
in himself that priestly unction and clergy-right 
whereto Christ hath entitled him. Then would the con- 
gregation of the Lord soon recover the true likeness 
and visage of what she is indeed, a holy generation, 
a royal priesthood, a saintly communion, the household 
and city of God.” 

The last two quotations show the modern spirit 
coming to consciousness in the great strife of the seven- 
teenth century. There is a kinship to Luther, but what 
an advance upon Luther’s position! The two conclud- 
ing quotations are of all times, but are the loftiest 
tribute to the Puritan leader, and protest against the 
persecution carried on from the days of Francis I until 
the last Protestant was banished from the soil of 
France as the Reformation had been crushed in Spain 
and Italy. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, 1653. 
“Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud, 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast plowed, 
And on the neck of crownéd Fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and His work pursued; 


While Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 
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And Worcester’s laureate wreath; yet much remains 
To conquer still. Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than War: new foes arise 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw!” 


On THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT’, 1655. 


“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 
Ev’n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones, 
Forget not; in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Héaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred-fold, who, having learned thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe!” 


The great Puritan poet spoke to the highest thought 
and learning of his time. The great dreamer of the 
Puritan movement spoke to the heart and sg, 
conscience of all time. No other book be- Bunyan. 
sides the Bible has so appealed to the com- '078"*- 
mon people as the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Born of the 
struggles of the soul for purity and peace, saturated 
with the spirit of the English Bible, filled with the 
imagery and symbols of military life, inspired with 
the martyr spirit of the heroic age of the Christian 
faith, vivid with the power of a great imagination at 
once intense, controlled, and unifying, and using the 
mother tongue as the greatest master of Saxon speech 
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who has breathed English air, the truth and charm of 
the great dream are as unfading as human nature and 
human speech. Bunyan’s life is in this book, and that 
makes it so real to men. Bunyan was Christian escap- 
ing from the City of Destruction. He had lived the 
military life as a common soldier; he had suffered for 
righteousness’ sake a twelve years’ imprisonment; the 
majesty of the Hebrew prophets, the eternal verities of 
the Scriptures, the triumphant sufferings of Fox’s 
Martyrs, the life of his own time, of which “there was 
not a keener observer in England,’—these all give 
reality and power to this wonderful dream. 

To know the vision we must know the man. John 
Bunyan was born at Elstow, a mile from Bedford, in 
November, 1628. His father was a tinker, but above 
the average of those who followed that calling, as he 
had a settled home and a little property. At the age of 
sixteen, Bunyan enlisted in the army, and was with the 
colors until the army disbanded. He seems to have 
been like the average youth of his time in outward 
behavior. He kept himself free from licentiousness and 
drunkenness, but was remarkable for his profanity. At 
the age of twenty, without so much as a spoon, he says, 
between them, Bunyan married. We do not even know 
the name of his wife; but she was a religious woman, 
and brought with her two good books, “The Plain 
Man’s Pathway to Heaven” and the “Practice of 
Piety,’ which, with her example, brought a change in 
Bunyan’s life. The rebuke of a loose and godless 
woman broke him of his habit of swearing. For a year 
or more he was outwardly religious, but with no inward 
experience. One day, however, he heard “three or four 
poor women sitting at a door of one of the streets of 
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Bedford. Their talk was about a new birth, the work 
of God in their hearts, as also how they were convinced 
of their miserable state by nature. They talked of how 
God had visited their souls with his love in the Lord 
Jesus, and with what words and promises they had 
been refreshed, comforted, and supported against the 
temptations of the devil; and, methought, they spake 
with such pleasantness of Scripture language and with 
such appearances of grace in all they said, that they 
were to me as if I had found a new world. At this 
I felt my own heart begin to shake; for I saw that, 
in all my thoughts about religion and salvation, the new 
birth did never enter into my mind.” The new life for 
Bunyan had begun, but years elapsed before he found 
settled peace. At length he felt as if his sins could be 
forgiven. He says: “Yea, I was now so taken with 
the love and mercy of God that I remember that I could 
not tell how to contain till I got home. I thought I 
could have spoken of his love, and have told of his 
mercy to me, even to the very crows that sat in the 
plowed lands before me.” 

Then came the severest temptation of all, one that 
brought him near to insanity. It was the temptation 
to commit the unpardonable sin by selling Christ. 
Finally the temptation was unusually fierce, coming 
upon him before he had arisen in the morning, when 
he felt the thought pass through his mind, “Let him 
go if he will,” and was sure his doom was sealed. The 
promises would come and give him some relief; but it 
was not until 1653, after fearful struggles prolonged 
for three years, that he found peace. As one day he 
was passing into the field, suddenly the text came to 
him, “Thy righteousness is in the heavens,” and he 
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says: “Now did my chains fall off my legs indeed. I 
was loosened from my afflictions and irons; my temp- 
tations also fled away. . . . ”I was glorious to me 
to see his exaltation, and the worth and prevalency of 
all his benefits ; and that because now I could look from 
myself to him, and would reckon that all those graces 
that now were green on me were yet like those cracked 
groats and fourpence half-pennies that rich men carry 
in their purses when their gold is in their trunks at 
home! In Christ my Lord and Savior. Now Christ 
was all, all my righteousness, all my sanctification, and 
all my redemption.” 

Bunyan now joined the Church of which Mr. Gif- 
ford was pastor. Gifford had been a major in the 
Royalist army. He had been condemned to death, and 
had escaped. His life was still wild and wicked, when 
he was suddenly converted and became the pastor of 
the Church at Bedford. Gifford is said to have been 
a Baptist, and Bunyan is classed as one of that denomi- 
nation. But infant baptism seems to have been con- 
tinuously practiced in that Church, and Bunyan’s chil- 
dren were baptized in infancy. ‘The fact seems to be 
that Bunyan was an Independent, and that he believed 
in a Church membership of regenerate persons; but, 
though sympathizing with the Baptist people, he put 
no stress upon, if he believed in, their peculiarities. 
He was in open communion with Independents and 
Presbyterians, and had little to say about baptism. 

In 1655 his wife died, leaving him four children, 
and in the same year Bunyan began preaching. He 
was formally set apart for this work in 1657, when he 
was twenty-nine years of age. Two years later he 
again married, and Elizabeth Bunyan proved herself a 
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true Puritan heroine. Before the Restoration he had 
published two books against the Quakers and a sermon 
on the fate of Dives. The Restoration brought evil 
times for Bunyan. For awhile he preached wherever 
he could find hearers—under the trees, if not in private 
houses or barns. John Bunyan was no ordinary 
preacher. Crowds flocked to hear him, and so, Novem- 
ber 12, 1660, he was cast into prison. There he re- 
mained, but for a short interval in 1666, for the next 
twelve years. He would have been set free at any time 
upon promising to stop preaching. But he said, “If 
you let me out to-day, I will preach again to-morrow.” 
He liked not the liturgy of the English Church. He 
said, “Those who have most of the spirit of prayer are 
found in jail; and those who have most zeal for the 
form of prayer are all to be found at the ale-houses,” 

Elizabeth Bunyan was a true wife. She presented 
a petition for his speedy trial or release to Sir Matthew 
Hale personally; then to him and his fellow judges 
when upon the bench; then she went to London and 
spoke to one of the House of Lords; and then again 
to the judges and gentry when in chambers,—but with- 
out avail. Like a true Puritan she said, “I could not 
but break forth into tears, not so much because they 
were so hard-hearted against me and my husband, but 
to think what a sad account such poor creatures will 
have to give at the coming of the Lord, when they shall 
then answer for all things.” 

After his release in 1672, Bunyan was again in Bed- 
ford jail for some time in 1675, and ran the risk of a 
further imprisonment in 1685. In 1666, Bunyan pub- 
lished his religious autobiography entitled “Grace 
Abounding,” a religious classic of Christian experi- 
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ence. “Pilgrim’s Progress” came out in 1678, 1679, 
and 1680, enlarged in the different editions, and the 
second part in 1684. His “Holy War,” a great allegory 
if not overshadowed by a greater one, was published 
in 1682. Bunyan preached and traveled constantly 
from 1672 until his death sixteen years later. So ex- 
tensive and varied were his labors that he was called 
Bishop Bunyan. He was also a prolific author. There 
are some fifty publications from his pen, but the three 
above mentioned alone have made secure their claim 
to immortality. 

Of his personal appearance we are told by his 
friend: “He appeared in countenance to be of a stern 
and rough temper. He had a sharp, quick eye, accom- 
plished, with an excellent discerning of persons. As 
for his person, he was tall of stature, strong boned, 
though not corpulent ; somewhat of a ruddy face, with 
sparkling eyes, wearing his hair on the upper lip after 
the old British fashion ; his hair reddish, but in his later 
days time had sprinkled it with gray; his nose well 
set, but not declining or bending, and his mouth moder- 
ately large; his forehead something high, and his habit 
always plain and robust.” 

In person, in his religious experience, in his poetic 
imagination, and in his use of the speech of the com- 
mon people, Bunyan at once suggests Martin Luther. 
Luther’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians 
was of great use to him in his spiritual struggles. So 
in his death, like Luther, he sought in his last work on 
earth to reconcile a family quarrel; like him he took 
cold, and in a few days, August 31, 1688, John Bunyan 
was not, for God took him. Bunyan dwelt upon his 
lowly origin, and had no training or culture from the 
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schools; but if we were to seek for a true English 
nobleman in that generation, we should not have found 
him among the courtiers at Whitehall or Hampton 
Court, but in Bedford jail. Bunyan had the courage, 
the endurance, the tenderness, and the sturdy good 
sense which are typical of the English race, and he had 
the faith, the purity, and the joy of overcoming, which 
mark the Christian. His character, like his dream, is 
a precious inheritance. 

At the accession of William and Mary, the final 
exile of the house of Stuart, and the passage of the 
Act of Toleration, the Puritan movement yy, pnd of 
in England reached its end. Its dominance the Puritan 
under military leadership had been broken M°vemen* 
by the death of Cromwell. Its ideals then changed, 
and the dream of England united under Puritan sway 
passed. The folly and intolerance of James II brought 
the mass of the English people to the support of the 
principles of constitutional and Parliamentary govern- 
ment for which the Puritan leaders, like Eliot and 
Hampden, fought and died. The Bill of Rights and 
the Act of Toleration realized all that was best in the 
Puritan movement so far as it affected the political or 
politico-religious life of England. As a party its life 
was dead; henceforth it had neither great leaders nor 
great aims. It had lost through its divisions, its intol- 
erance, its formalism, the hypocrisy of those who ad- 
hered to it for the loaves and fishes; but its great prin- 
ciples had become pervasive in the national life of Eng- 
land. 

Let us note, then, some of the defects of the Puritan 
movement which rendered impossible its complete tri- 
umph. 
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1. Its view of God. To the Puritan the law and 
the prophets declared the sovereign God, not Christ, 
the living, loving Father. The Calvinistic 
teaching of election and reprobation col- 
ored the whole movement, though the Gen- 
eral Baptists, Quakers, and some Independents, like 
John Goodwin, were Arminian in their theology. In 
their thinking and daily life, Sinai predominated over 
Calvary, and there was little room for Pentecost. The 
Puritan God ruled with inflexible justice, but he did 
not draw men to love him. Indeed, to the mass of 
men, passed by in the Divine decrees, this was an eter- 
nal impossibility. No wonder that intellectual Puritan- 
ism often took the swift descent to Arianism and Uni- 
tarianism ; it seemed the only way to save the humanity 
of our Lord. 

2. The Puritan erred in his conception of the Bible. 
To him, in it there was no historical unfolding of Di- 
vine truth and human salvation. All was alike and 
equally inspired. Perhaps because of its greater bulk, 
and its minute directions where the New gave only 
principles, there was a marked predominance of the 
Old Testament in Puritan life. Protesting against 
the legalism of Rome, it did not escape the legalism 
‘of the Old Covenant. 

3. The Puritan had no conception of historic per- 
spective,—of history as an organic whole. The whole 
scheme of things was static, not dynamic. ‘There was 
no allowance made for the change of ideas, ideals, and 
circumstances. Milton, in his argument against Epis- 
copacy, assumes his view of the government of the 
early Church as perfectly beyond question, with all 
the easy complacency of Roman Catholic and High 
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Anglican writers. All the historic life of Christendom 
between the apostles and the Reformers dropped out 
without a thought. Perhaps the experiment was worth 
trying. The lesson from its failure is certainly im- 
pressive. There is a continuity of Christian thought 
and of Christian life, a Divine purpose in human so- 
ciety and institutions, of which the Puritan never 
dreamed. The fatal doctrine that God cared only for 
the elect “and we are the elect,” when applied to human 
history, could have but one result. 

4. Puritanism had no place for art. Of course, to 
this, Milton was an exception. Milton was a supreme 
artist, but in tone and idea, not in form and color. But 
even in music what great religious movement left so 
slight a trace upon the worship and praise of the 
Church? Compare this for a moment with those begun 
by Luther or Wesley, or even those of the German 
Pietists, or Moravians, or the English Tractarians. 
For art, for play, for beauty, there was little sense or 
need to the Puritan. 

5. The prime defect of the Puritan was that he 
lacked sympathy. When oppressed or resisting tyr- 
anny he showed at his best; and yet then there was too 
much of Milton’s “sanctified bitterness,” the curse of 
the Church in all ages. The Puritans could fight and 
conquer, they could rule with wisdom and increasing 
power, but they could not win the heart of England. 
Sternness and rigor have their place; but they can not 
blot out the sunshine, nor make live Churches or na- 
tions. The Puritan thought much of the Divine Sov- 
ereignty, but little of the Christ going about doing 
good. He was rigid in his ethical code, but little in- 
tent upon or successful in missions to the heathen, 
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6. There was no effort to understand the Roman 
Catholic Church as anything other than an enemy to 
the Gospel, and its adherents as something worse than 
heathen. When we think of Philip II and Alva, of 
Mary Tudor and Bonner, of Louis XIV and the Hu- 
guenot dragonnades, of the horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War and the Irish massacre, we can understand 
it; but we nevertheless regret it. Bigotry and blind- 
ness prevent seeing or adhering to the truth no less 
in a Puritan than in a Roman Catholic. Roman Cath- 
olics, like Bossuet, dreamed of the conversion of entire 
Evangelical Christendom to allegiance to the See of 
Rome. Puritans dreamed that entire Roman Catholic 
Christendom would be converted to the Evangelical 
faith, or be blotted out. Both dreams are impossible. 
The kingdom of God must come in and through both 
of these great sections of our common Christendom. 
To each must be cheerfully accorded the praise due 
for the truth it holds, the good it does, with a mutual 
respect for all just rights and claims as Christian be- 
lievers. Yet both sides must stand by conscientious 
convictions and dissents. On this foundation the future 
must build. May it make each better; for all wrought 
in the other in the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Such were some of the defects of the Puritan move- 
ment and its great endeavor to make England a Chris- 
tian State and nation after its model. If in this Puri- 
tanism failed, yet it is not dead. Indeed, as a great 
world movement pervading the Christian Church and 
Christian civilization, it was never more powerful than 
to-day. Puritanism stands for the supremacy of con- 
science; it was an ethical revival. It stands for the 
eternal difference between truth and lies, no matter 
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what the motive of the lie. It marks the ineffaceable 
difference between righteousness and wickedness. It 
believes in self-conquest, not self-indulgence. It be- 
lieves everywhere in the whole man given wholly to 
God ; it has no differing standards of obligation. Puri- 
tanism has merged into the general life of the Church 
and of the world, and wherever it has gone it has ele- 
vated the standards of moral life, enhanced the value 
of truth, and enlarged the sphere of human liberty. 

The great contribution of the Puritan movement 
for the help and inspiration of men of aftertimes, is 
the great men true to great ideals amid great sacrifices 
which it produced. Such were Eliot and Hampden; 
such were Milton and Baxter and Bunyan. If we say 
great in fortitude and labors and resolution, we at once 
add Pym and Cromwell. 

But the after course of human history was affected 
probably far more by the Puritan migration to New 
England than by the Puritan dominance in the mother 
country, and to any just estimate of the Puritan move- 
ment as a whole we must turn to the consideration of 
its greater factor in its life and work on American soil. 
If not abounding in such great characters, it raised 
the average man to a higher level, and in the work it 
undertook it did not fail, but remained, not only un- 
conquered, but the most potent factor in the building 
up of the freedom, the prosperity, and the dominion of 
the great American Republic. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PILGRIMS. 


THE hamlet of Scrooby, with its two hundred in- 
habitants, lies a mile and a half south from the railway 
The Home ‘station of Bawtry. This station is in York- 
ofthe shire, while Scrooby is in Nottinghamshire. 
Pilgrims. About a mile north of Bawtry is Auster- 
field, with its three and a half hundred people living in 
little brick cottages crowded together along the high- 
way. Scrooby is forever connected with the name of 
William Brewster, and Austerfield with that of William 
Bradford. A dozen miles east is Gainsborough, where, 
probably in 1602, was formed the Separatist Church of 
the first emigration under John Smyth, who afterward 
became the first of English Baptists. A few miles far- 
ther to the northeast lies Epworth, made ever memo- 
rable by the Wesleys. ‘The river Idle runs by Scrooby, 
and, after a course of ten or twelve miles, falls into 
the Trent. Gainsborough is half way between Scrooby 
and Lincoln with its famous minster, while Lincoln is 
about half way between Scrooby and Boston on the 
Witham, from which the metropolis of New England 
takes its name. 

Scrooby Manor was owned by the Archbishop of 
York. It was rented to, and the manor-house was oc- 
cupied by, William Brewster, who held the respon- 
sible and lucrative position of master of the post at 

_Scrooby for seventeen years, from 1590 to 1607. At 
120 
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this manor-house, under the patronage of William 
Brewster, arose a Separatist society. They met and 
formed their Church about 1606. ‘The y,, retiig 
Archbishop of York who controlled Scrooby _ of the 
Manor was Edwin Sandys, whose son, Sir Piletims- 
Edwin Sandys, was a friend of Richard Hooker, and 
honorably distinguished by his connection with Vir- 
ginia colonization. James I, with Bancroft’s assist- . 
ance, was doing his best to harry Nonconforming 
Puritans out of the land. What toleration, then, could 
be extended to avowed Separatists, who would have 
no fellowship with the Church of England? Rather 
than to give up their religious opinions and observ- 
ances; rather than to go to jail—which was fast be- 
coming the only refuge in Engand for such as they— 
they chose to follow the example of the Gainsborough 
Church, which had emigrated to Holland in 1606, and 
as the London Separatist congregation, after the execu- 
tion of Penry and Barrow under Francis Johnson, had 
done in 1593. 

Brewster resigned his charge of the post in Sep- 
tember, 1607, and in that month, or the next, they char- 
tered a Dutch vessel to take them to Amsterdam. The 
captain betrayed them, and, when they were all gath- 
ered together to embark, the officers of the law seized 
them, and, searching them and taking their valuables 
from them, committed Brewster and six others, who 
were chief among them, to the Boston jail. The magis- 
trate of Boston sympathized with them, and procured 
an order of the Council for their release. The next 
spring the persecuted Church again sought to embark 
for Holland. The women were upon a boat which the 
tide left in the mud; the men were strolling on the 
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bank. The Dutch skipper ordered the men to embark 
before the tide would allow the women to come to the 
ship. Scarcely had they done so when the English 
officers of the peace appeared to apprehend the fleeing 
congregation. The Dutch captain immediately set sail 
with the men, among whom was William Bradford. 
The distress of the men and anguish of the women may 
be imagined. The latter were taken from place to 
place, until the authorities tired of the useless misery 
they caused, and let them go. In groups, as they could, 
the little Church reached Holland. There they began 
life again in a strange land, whose people spoke a 
strange tongue, and where the very means of subsist- 
ence must be gained by trades and occupations to which 
these simple agricultural villagers were utter strangers. 

For about a year the Pilgrim Church remained at 
Amsterdam, when, in May, 1609, they removed to the 
university town of Leyden. This was their home until 
they left Holland eleven years later. Their chances of 
gaining a livelihood were less in Leyden, and their 
economic conditions more severe than in Amsterdam; 
but the moral and intellectual atmosphere was better, 
and left its ineffaceable influence upon the leaders of 
the movement. By 1617 the society was considering 
the change of their location from Holland to America. 
Toward this change they were driven by religious, 
social, and economic conditions, but most of all because 
they wished their children to be English Christians, 
speaking the English tongue. After three years of 
negotiations, mostly in England, but at one time with 
the Dutch West India Company, which offered them 
most favorable terms, they completed their arrange- 
ments with a company of merchant adventurers of 
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London, and bought the Speedwell of sixty tons, in 
June, 1620, to take them from Holland to South- 
ampton, where they were to be joined by the Mayfower 
of one hundred and eighty tons burden. 

Let us notice now the training of this Pilgrim 
Church. They had walked, according to the light of 
their own conscience as they searched the 4, Training 
Word of God, for two years as a persecuted and Its 
Church in the manor-house at Scrooby, and Rests: 
during the dispersion, from the fall of 1607 to the 
spring of 1608, they had learned to adapt themselves 
to a strange environment for a year at Amsterdam. 
During eleven years’ residence at Leyden they had 
gained the respect and esteem of a people well able 
to read character, among whom they dwelt, and who 
showed them much kindness. Still their lot was so 
hard that, though some prospered and all were above 
want, yet many who sympathized with them preferred 
an English jail to sharing their life in Holland. 

In all these changes they believed they were the 
Lord’s people, that they were in his keeping and under 
his direction. This. was the corner-stone on which all 
else was built, and this conviction had deepened in 
fourteen years of trial. They had learned adaptation 
as only dwellers in a foreign country can. They “had 
been weaned from the delicate milk of the mother coun- 
try,” and possessed the patience which comes from 
overcoming great difficulties. There was among them 
as high an average of industry and frugality as in “any 
company of people in the world.” They were bound 
together by a “sacred covenant with the Lord,” and 
“do hold ourselves straitly tied to all cares of each 
other’s good, and of the whole by every one, and so 
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mutually.” This was no theory, but the fixed principle 
of years of common life which became the stable basis 
of an enduring commonwealth. These years of train- 
ing, not of a few leaders, but of the whole people, made 
them such that their pastor could say of them, they 
were not “men whom small things could discourage, 
or small discontentments cause to wish themselves 
home again.” Indeed, in going they embarked all 
without hope of return. In addition to this, the life in 
Holland had given them a breadth of view and a char- 
ity toward other religious opinions and different Chris- 
tian communions which markedly distinguished them 
from other Separatists from the Church of England, 
and from their fellow-colonists of Nonconforming 
Puritan England. Surely, not in vain had been God’s 
training of these three hundred souls of the Pilgrim 
Church at Leyden. 

Nor were the leaders unworthy of this flock or of 
this providential mission. 

John Robinson was nobly fitted to be 
the pastor of such a Church. He was a graduate of 
Cambridge, matriculating in 1592, and becoming a 

john Fellow of the University in 1598. In 1604 

Robinson. he came to Scrooby, and two years later, 

"575-1025: On the organization of the Church, he was 
chosen assistant to Richard Clyfton, the pastor. In 
1609, Clyfton refused to go to Leyden, and Robinson 
became sole pastor to a united and flourishing congre- 
gation, and such he continued to be until his death in 
1625. In 1615 he was made a member of Leyden Uni- 
versity, and in 1618 he opposed Episcopius in defend- 
ing Calvin’s opinions against those of Arminius, Bail- 
lie, not a friendly critic, said, “Robinson was a man of 
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excellent parts, and the most learned, polished spirit 
that ever separated from the Church of England.” So 
the Dutch called him upright, learned, and modest. 
His three volumes which have come down to us show 
his familiarity with classic authors and with the early 
Fathers of the Christian Church. ‘This learning did 
not separate him from, but endeared him to, his flock. 
To them he was guide and counselor in all the hard 
necessities of earning their bread in a foreign land. 
The striking trait in Robinson’s character is, that he 
grew in toleration and charity with his experience of 
life. He invited to communion with him all members 
of the Church of England who professed piety, and 
also Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Swiss, French, and 
Dutch Protestants. He was certainly larger than the 
men of his time and creed in his English home. 

The true monument to John Robinson was the life 
of his Church and its immeasurable influence over the 
infant colony and Church during its formative years, 
Of that life William Bradford says in his history: “I 
know not but it may be spoken to the honor of God, 
and without prejudice to any, that such was the true 
piety, the humble zeal, and fervent love of this people 
(whilst they thus lived together) toward God and his 
ways, and the single-heartedness and sincere affection 
one toward another, that they came as near the primi- 
tive pattern of the first Churches as any other Church 
of these later times has done, according to their rank 
and quality.” 

Of this Pilgrim Church William Brewster was the 
ruling elder. He was chosen to this office at its organ- 
ization, and held it until his death. Brewster’s father 
was master of the post at Scrooby, and the son was 
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some time at the University of Cambridge, which he 
left without graduation. Then he was for some time 

Wiliam Uae the *cOurt 108 Queen Elizabeth, and in 

Brewster. Holland as the trusted servant of William 

150071643- Davison, Secretary of State. When his 
master fell into disgrace after the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scotts, 1587, Brewster left the court forever. 
He then took charge of the post at Scrooby for a year 
and a half before his father’s death, and succeeded to 
the position in 1589. This office brought an income 
of several thousand dollars in our money annually. 
William Brewster was the providential man for this 
Church. It was organized, and met, in his house. He 
was a man of means who put his ability and money at 
the service of the little flock. He knew Holland, the 
language and the customs of the people. English, 
French, and Dutch he spoke fluently, while he read 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. His endowments were 
greater than his acquirements. His power of individ- 
ual initiative is shown in the fact that, after forty years 
of age, he earned a compentency, first in teaching Eng- 
lish at Leyden, and then as a publisher of religious 
books prohibited in England.” While Robinson re- 
mained at Leyden, on the sailing for America Brewster 
became the leader of the Pilgrim band. For nine years 
he was its religious leader and teacher, preaching twice 
each Sunday, but without administering the sacraments. 
But greater than his endowments and acquirements 
were his Christian virtues. 

He was one of the seven who were strong enough 
to nurse the sick and to bury the dead in the first 
dreadful winter; his tenderness and care the survivors 
never forgot. He had given and sacrificed most for 
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the cause, and he who had served in the royal court 
was content to labor in the field with the humblest of 
them. In the days of famine, when clams were his 
only food and water his drink, having neither corn 
nor bread for many months, he could still thank God 
that he could “suck of the abundance of the seas and of 
treasures hid in the sand.” 

Bradford thus paints him for us: “He was wise and 
discreet and well spoken, having a grave and deliberate 
utterance; of a very cheerful spirit, very sociable and 
pleasant amongst his friends; of a humble and modest 
mind, and of a peaceable disposition; undervaluing 
himself and his own abilities, and sometimes overvalu- 
ing others; inoffensive and modest in his life and con- 
versation, which gained him the love of all those with- 
out as well as those within; yet he would tell them 
plainly of their faults and evils, both publicly and pri- 
vately, but in such a manner as was usually well taken 
from him. He was tender-hearted and compassionate 
of such as were in misery, but especially of such as 
had been of good estate and rank and were fallen into 
want and poverty, either for goodness’ or religion’s 
sake, or by the injury or oppression of others ; he would 
say, of all men, these deserved to be pitied the most. 
And none did more offend or displease him than such 
as would haughtily carry or lift up themselves, being 
risen from nothing, and having little else in them to 
commend them but a few fine clothes, or a little riches 
more than others. In teaching he was very moving 
and stirring of affections, also very plain and distinct 
in what he taught ; by which means he became the more 
profitable to the hearers. . . . Many were brought 
to God by his ministry. He did more in their behalf in 
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a year than many, that have their hundreds a year, do 
in all their lives.” 
The governor of the Pilgrim Colony was William 
Bradford. William Bradford was a yeoman’s son, who 
Wiliam ‘ied when the boy was but a year old. The 
Bradford. lad was brought up, first by his grand- 
1590°1057- father, and then by his uncles. The family 
was of some note at Austerfield, and Bradford inherited 
quite a property. When only a youth he attended the 
meetings at Scrooby Manor-house, and at the age of 
eighteen went to Holland. He had been bred to hus- 
bandry, but learned the trade of a silk-weaver, and 
was admitted as one.of the freemen of the city of Ley- 
den. On the death of John Carver he was chosen gov- 
ernor of Plymouth Colony at the age of thirty-one, and 
held the office for thirty-two years, or for the remainder 
of his life, except when for three years Edward Wins- 
low was chosen, and two, when the choice fell upon 
Thomas Prince. It was an office which he never 
sought, and he was unfeignedly glad when another was 
chosen in his stead. He was first governor of an Eng- 
lish community elected by the suffrages of his fellow- 
citizens on American soil. He was the first American 
historian who wrote in the English tongue, and well 
does he lead their vanguard. ‘There is a modesty, a 
directness, an impartiality, which all may covet, and a 
vividness of language given to few. His were the gifts 
of government, and greatly tested were those gifts. 
Bradford was never intolerant, or petulent, or selfish. 
Resolute and patient, he was also peaceable and glad 
of the prosperity of others. The largeness of his vision 
came from his associations in Holland, and honorably 
distinguished his rule from that of Winthrop and Endi- 
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cott. In these early years the record of his life is 
almost the history of the colony. 

The diplomatist of the colony was Edward Wins- 
low. In 1617, Winslow, a young man of property, 
talent, and education, from Droitwich, in Saecie 
Worcestershire, joined the Pilgrim Church Winstow. 
at Leyden. For three years he served the '595"'655- 
colony as governor. He was of utmost value in win- 
ning the friendship of Massasoit through his medical 
skill. From 1624 he was the colony’s agent at London. 
On his return that year he brought the first cattle to 
New England. After 1646 he resided constantly at 
London as the agent at court for both the Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Colonies, to whom he rendered 
great service. 

He was highly esteemed by Oliver Cromwell, and 
when the expedition sailed which resulted in the cap- 
ture of Jamaica he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to go with the fleet. He died in the West 
Indies, and was buried at sea. Of him alone of the 
Puritan fathers is a portrait preserved. 

The Pilgrim Colony needed a leader capable of 
using its means of defense, and such was Miles Stan- 
dish. Miles Standish was born of the mie, 
landed gentry, from the family possessing Standish. 
Duxbury Hall in Lancashire, England. He ‘5°4'°5* 
had served in the English army in Holland, and, though 
not then or afterwards a member of the Church, out 
of good will, or a desire to share their fortunes, he 
joined the Pilgrim company. In the February after 
their landing he was chosen captain of the military 
forces of the colony, and held that office until his death 
in 1556. Standish’s services were invaluable in keep- 
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ing the little colony in a state of defense and in check- 
ing Indian conspiracy. War enters but little into the 
history of the Plymouth Colony; but the necessity of 
preparation to resist attack was never absent. Stan- 
dish made his name and influence honored in the Col- 
ony, and his oldest son married the daughter of John 
Alden. 

What, then, was the aim of these Colonists and 

their leaders. The aim of the Pilgrims was not simply 
The Aim tO gO where they could worship God accord- 
ofthe ing to the dictates of their own conscience, 
ms: as is so often said, but to found and perma- 
nently establish a Scriptural Church and a Christian 
State, a State Christian in discipline and morals, as 
well as in belief. The Jesuit ideal was a few trained 
leaders to guide and rule the people and the State. 
The greater the intellectual difference between the 
masses and these leaders the better. The Pilgrim and 
Puritan idea was for every man to read, heed, and obey 
the Word of God, and for this purpose to wait upon 
the ministry of that Word. The greater the intellectual 
apprehension and fellowship between this ministry and 
the people the better. The intellectual and ethical aim 
was well defined and distinctly accepted. 

At the beginning of great movements we may well 
pause and ask what is the aim larger than that of those 
who initiated and controlled it. If the biologist trac- 
ing organic life from simplest beginnings to manifold 
complexities finds the tendency of the movement, and 
then the form which is the crown, and so the con- 
summation of the whole process, thus indicating a 
purposed end; then in the same manner may we 
well from the recorded phenomena of man’s 
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historic life speak of a Divine purpose in history. 

From this standpoint what was the contribution which 
the Pilgrim Fathers brought to the life of Christen- 
dom? What distinctive from the Puritan movement, 
whose course we have traced in England? We answer, 

the germ and unfolding of modern democracy upon a 
Christian, an evangelical, and an ethical basis. They 
were the fathers of modern democracy in America, and 
from America the movement has pervaded the modern 
world. But it was no abstract principle of popular 
government to which the Pilgrim colonist held. It was 
a concrete, practical, living exemplification of popular 
rule. But for them, duties were quite.as.evident.and 
more insisted upon than rights. The value of the whole 
structure depended upon its foundation, and that was 
Biblical and ethical. They called the moral standards 
of the Christian Scriptures from the cloisters and the 
pulpits, and enthroned them as the decisive tests of the 
life of the community. They-did not-regard.the.life.of.- 
the State or the public life of man as given over to the 
devil ; they believed it to be the largest field for the 
gated action of Christian men. .They were destined — 
under the Severe conditions of their providential train- 
ing to show the most conspicuous example of self- 
dependence and self-help that history knows. Thus 
they became fitted to bear the main part in the settle- 
ment and civilization of that vast territory from the 
Hudson to the Mississippi, and from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific Ocean. It is not too much to say that 
their ideals, and the endeavor to realize them, have 
affected entire Christendom from the Pope of Rome 
to the humblest Evangelical missionary in Asiatic 
heathendom, It must not be understood that they held 
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all the truth ; but they held what they held so that more 
could reach them, and laid such emphasis upon these 
aspects of it as to place under obligation to these hum- 
ble English farming folk the Christian world of all 
aftertime. 

From the days of Gideon to our own, no band of 
men called to a high mission have been more thor- 

The Sifting oughly sifted to separate the chaff from the 
oda wheat. The story of these testings and the 
Church. devotion and heroism they called forth will 

never cease to be of interest and inspiration to living 
men. Those chosen from the Pilgrim Church at Ley- 
den to found a new Church and Nation held a farewell 
feast with their brethren, July 30, 1620. They then 
journeyed to Delfthaven, some twenty-five miles by 
canal, and observed the last day of July as a fast-day, 
John Robinson, the pastor, preaching to them a sermon. 
The next day they embarked, and then the words 
Winslow ascribes to Robinson, and which do him so 
much honor, were spoken: 

“Brethren, we are now quickly to part from one 
another, and whether I may ever live to see your faces 
on earth any more, the God of heaven only knows. 
But whether the Lord hath appointed that or not, I 
charge you before God and his blessed angels that you 
follow me no further than you have seen me follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ. If God reveal anything to you by 
any other instrument of his, be as ready to receive it 
as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry; 
for I am verily persuaded that the Lord has more truth 
yet to break forth out of his Holy Word. For my part, 
I can not sufficiently bewail the condition of the Re- 
formed Churches, who are come to a period in religion, 
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and will go at present no further than the instruments 
of their reformation. The Lutherans can not be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther saw. Whatever part of his 
will our good God has revealed to Calvin, they will 
rather die than embrace it. And the Calvinists, you 
see, stick fast where they were left by that great man 
of God, who yet saw not all things. 

“This is a misery much to be lamented; for though 
they were burning and shining lights, yet they pene- 
trated not into the whole counsel of God, but, were they 
now living, would be as willing to embrace further light 
as that which they first received. I beseech you to 
remember that it is an article of your Church covenant 
‘that you be ready to receive whatever truth shall be 
made known to you from the written Word of God.’ 
But I must herewithal exhort you to take heed what 
you receive as truth. Examine it, consider it, and com- 
pare it with other Scriptures of truth before you re- 
ceive it; for it is not possible that the Christian world 
should come so lately out of such thick Antichristian 
darkness, and perfection of knowledge should break 
forth at once.” 

They sailed on the Speedwell, which probably ar- 
rived at Southampton, August 5th. There they were 
joined by the Mayflower, from London. Here their 
agent, Weston, deserted them, and they had to sell most 
of their butter to pay port dues. On the 15th the two 
ships sailed from Southampton. ‘They passed down 
the channel, and when a hundred leagues from land 
the Speedwell sprung a leak; they had been nine days 
out from port. The ship had been overmasted ; carried 
too much sail. Both ships put back to Plymouth. The 
Speedwell took back such of the passengers as did not 
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wish to continue the voyage, probably about twenty. 
This was the first sifting. All the rest embarked on 
the Mayflower, making the Pilgrim band, including 
children and servants, one hundred and two. Again 
they sailed, after three weeks detention, September 
16th. Then there was before them a long and stormy 
voyage. On November roth they sighted Cape Cod, 
and came to anchor in what is now Provincetown Har- 
bor, November 21st. 

On November 2tst, in the cabin of the Mayflower, 
was signed the Pilgrim Compact as follows: 

“In the name of God, Amen. We, whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread Sov- 
ereign Lord, King James, by the grace of 
God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland 
King, Defender of the Faith, etc., having 
undertaken, for the glory of God and the advancement 
of the Christian faith and honor of our king and coun- 
try, a voyage to plant the first Colony in the northern 
parts of Virginia; (we) do, by these presents, solemnly 
and mutually, in the presence of God and of one an- 
other, covenant and combine ourselves together into 
a Civil Body Politic for our better ordering and preser- 
vation and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and, by 
virtue hereof, to enact, constitute, and frame such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the colony; unto 
which, we promise all due submission and obedience. 

“Tn virtue whereof, we have hereinunder subscribed 
our names.” Hereafter followed the date and the 
names. 

They spent a month exploring the coast and decid- 
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ing upon a place for their settlement. At last they 
landed at Plymouth on Monday, December 21, 1620. 
They at once went to work. It was over four months 
since they left Southampton. Winter had come, and 
they were to make their own welcome and habitations. 
By January 19th their common house, 20x 20, was 
nearly finished ; but five days later its thatched roof was 
burned off. Miles Standish was chosen captain, Feb- 
ruary 2d, and soon four pieces of artillery were landed. 
The winter had been unusually mild, and the May- 
flower remained the home for the Pilgrims until the 
last of March, or seven and a half months from the 
first sailing. But the ship-scurvy, the continued wet- 
tings in going to and coming from the ship in the win- 
ter season, with the other hardships, brought on a pre- 
vailing sickness, which left but seven men to nurse the 
sick or bury the dead. In April, Governor John Carver 
died, and his wife in June. On the voyage one had 
died, and one, Peregrine White, was born in December 
in Cape Cod harbor, the first Englishman born in New 
England. He set the pace for a good record of lon- 
gevity in the new country, as he died at the age of 
eighty-four. 

When the Pilgrims arrived at Plymouth harbor 
there were in their band eighteen husbands; in June 
but eight were left; there were eighteen wives, all but 
four died. Of eleven girls one died, and of fifteen boys 
six. Of one hundred and two passengers, fifty-one, 
just one-half, were buried in graves that the survivors 
hastened to level with the surrounding soil, that the 
Indian might not know their fearful loss. Thus was 
the little band again and again terribly sifted before set 
to its great task. 
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In the exploration before landing they had come 
upon some Indian corn which the natives had buried. 
This they took, and afterward, when they found the 
owners, paid them for it. This it seems saved the lives 
of the survivors, as it gave them seed for planting. 
The English grain they sowed did not ripen. On the 
26th of March an Indian speaking some English came 
to them. Soon he brought another, who had lived three 
years in England. ‘This Indian, Squanto, taught them 
how to plant and till Indian corn. So, with fishing and 
what they could raise, they managed to subsist until 
November 9, 1621, when the ship Fortune arrived at 
Plymouth harbor, and landed thirty-five passengers 
with little or no provisions, not even a barrel of meal. 
The whole settlement was put on the strictest rations 
at once; but by the end of May all the provisions were 
eaten, even the seed-corn. Some of the fishing fleet 
went to Maine for food; but by the end of June the 
’ Charity and Swan arrived, and brought supplies which 
lasted until the harvest of 1622. 

The summer of 1623 proved one of famine, which 
lasted from early in June until late in July, when there 
arrived, on the Anne and Little James, ninety-six set- 
tlers and abundant provisions. Then, on a day of 
prayer for rain, the long drought was broken, and the 
crop was saved. From that time the colony never knew 
want. After the first winter the health of the colony 
was unusually good, and the survivors of that time of 
trial lived to a good old age. 

There was no ordained minister in the colony. 
Elder Brewster preached, but, on the advice of Robin- 
son, did not administer the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. The first pastors proved unfortunate, one be- 
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coming insane. Ralph Smith, who came in 1629, was 
_ the first settled pastor. Smith was a man of small abil- 
ities. After six years the colonists’ endurance came 
to an end. John Norton, a man of unusual fitness for 
his work, remained with them but one winter. Mr. 
Rayner, a man of mediocre talent, was with them for 
two years, and he was followed by Mr. Charles 
Chauncy, a man of eminent abilities, but who became 
an immersionist, and remained with them but three 
years. This made the influence of the clergy of much 
less importance than in the Bay Colony. The leader 
of the first migration remained the chief man in the 
colony until his death. Marriage was, and remained 
until well on in the eighteenth century, a civil cere- 
mony performed by the magistrate. There was no re- 
ligious ceremony at a funeral until the last of the seven- 
teenth century, and it did not become common until 
1720. The population was never large. About three 
hundred in 1630, it may have been four thousand in 
1643. But in industry, in love of peace, in charity 
which suffereth long and is kind, in faithfulness to all 
commercial engagements amid great difficulties, the 
Plymouth Colony set an example worthy of imitation. 
In the moral life there was but little drunkenness, no 
blasphemy, and in seventy-two years but six divorces 
were granted. They were true friends to the Indians, 
whom they never abused nor oppressed. They were 
orderly and just in their government. 

The Pilgrims no more than the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts Bay relinquished their right to banish dis- 
turbers of the peace; but they were much more tolerant 
than their wealthier neighbors. Only once did they 
mar a record unrivaled at that time, except by Roger 
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Williams, among English-speaking people. In the 
years from 1657 to 1661 ten Friends, or Quakers, were 
banished and five were whipped. They were punished, ~ 
not for belief, but for disturbance of the peace, which 
in others would have been punished quite as severely. 
We fear that the same can not be said of fines imposed. 
Yet the lesson learned in Holland should have pre- 
vented this punishment. But, alas! the old leaders 
were all gone! To their everlasting honor be it re- 
corded that in the two cases of witchcraft in 1661 and 
1677, both ended in acquittal. 

What, then, was the inestimable service rendered 
by the Pilgrim Fathers? (1) They were the first to 
settle permanently in New England, when others had 
failed and declared it impracticable; (2) Amid sick- 
ness and famine, and upon unfertile soil, they staid and 
won success; (3) They were true to their ideals; 
(4) Their loyalty to these ideals, and the sacrifice, per- 
sistence, and good sense which gave them success, made 
their Christian democracy to prevail in Church and 
State in the New England Colonies. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PURITANS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
THE CoLoNy oF MASSACHUSETTS Bay. - 


Rev. Joun WHITE, pastor of Trinity Parish, Dor- 
chester, England, is the patron of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Dorchester merchants founded The 
a settlement on Cape Ann in 1624; fourteen Founding. 
remained over winter. In 1625, Roger Conant removed 
from Plymouth to Cape Ann. Thirty-two men from 
the fishing fleet spent there the winter of 1625-1626. 
In the spring of the latter year three vessels came to 
the settlement, one of which bore cattle and provisions. 
In the fall of 1626 the governor, Roger Conant, re- 
moved the colony to Naumkeag, which he called Salem. 
From the beginning the enterprise had been greatly 
encouraged by Rev. John White, yet to this date it had 
only achieved failure. This but increased the endeav- 
ors of Pastor White, who was a leader among the Puri- 
tans as well as among the Dorchester people. In 
March, 1628, John Endicott and others obtained from 
the Council for New England a patent for territory 
extending from three miles north of the Merrimac to 
three miles south of the Charles River, and extending 
west from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. Endi- 
cott, with twenty or thirty settlers, sailed from England 
in June, and arrived at Salem September 5, 1628. They 
found about thirty settlers there under Conant. 

139 
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A royal charter for the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
was granted March 4, 1629, and under this charter the 
The colony was governed until 1686. The rec- 
Charter, ords of the Massachusetts Bay Company 
begin February 23, 1629. Ata session of its General 
Court, or Committee of the Whole, July 13, 1629, its 
governor, Matthew Craddock, proposed “to transfer 
the government of the plantation to those that inhabit 
there.” August 26, 1629, at Cambridge, by a written 
agreement, Sir Richard Saltonstall, John Winthrop, 
Isaac Johnson, Thomas Dudley, John Humphrey, Wil- 
liam Pyncheon, Increase Nowell, Thomas Sharp, Wil- 
liam Vassall, and others, agreed to emigrate the next 
spring, if, before the last of September, “the whole 
government, with the patent, be legally transferred and 
established to remain with them and others who should 
inhabit upon the same plantation.”’ This transfer was 
dated the 29th of August. 

Of the above, Isaac Johnson and John Humphrey 
married sisters of the Earl of Lincoln. Thomas Dud- 
ley had been for a long time his steward. John Win- 
throp possessed an annual income of £700, equal to 
$10,000 now. Isaac Johnson was the wealthiest man 
in the colony. Craddock resigned the governorship, 
and John Winthrop was chosen in his stead ; henceforth 
he became the soul and leader of the colony. 

Very different was the company and outfit from 
that which sailed across wintry seas in the Mayflower. 

The Six ships brought three hundred men, with 

Migration. over one hundred women and children; one 
hundred and forty cattle, with goats, swine, and arms, 
and all needful tools and implements. They arrived at 
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Salem the last of May and early in June. At once they 
settled Charlestown. 

Before the arrival of Winthrop, Samuel Fuller, of 
Plymouth, had visited Endicott and won him over to 
their views of Church government and 
usage. In spite of Winthrop’s address to (caer 
the Church of England as those “who es- 
teem it our honor to call her our dear mother,” these 
strong Puritans, who had for two generations abhorred 
“Brownists and Separatists,’ by July 20, 1630, were 
forming their Church, and so the later Churches of the 
colony, on the Separatist model. On that day a Con- 
gregational Church was formed, and Mr. Skelton was 
chosen pastor, and Mr. Higginson teacher. These men 
had been ordained clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, but they were first consecrated and then ordained 
to the charge of this Separatist Church. Of course, 
with this rejection of ordination went the rejection of 
the Prayer-book. ‘Two of the leading men of the col- 
ony, named Browne, who clung to the English liturgy, 
were summarily shipped back to England on the return 
of the vessels which brought them, in the summer of 
1630, by Endicott. Evidently in the colony the only 
toleration was one of inclusion, or exclusion. 

Before Christmas, 1630, one thousand settlers ar- 
rived; but the sickness induced by the voyage swept 
away two hundred, while half as many more returned 
home discouraged. In August or September, Isaac 
Johnson settled in Boston, and early in November Win- 
throp followed. Settlements were made the first year 
in eight places—Salem, Lynn, Charlestown, Water- 
town, Mystic, Boston, Roxbury, and Dorchester—and 
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the next spring Cambridge was founded. Emigrants 
came by the thousand in 1634 and the year following. 
By 1643 it was estimated that 21,200 emigrants had 
arrived, settling in seventeen towns. The cost of their 
transportation was estimated at over $400,000. 

If we ask the reason for such a large influx of emi- 
grants we find the answer in one name, Archbishop 
Laud. His tyranny, minute, vexatious, and cruel, drove 
the Puritans from England. The same persecuting 
violence turned the Puritan colonists from children of 
the English Church to those who would have none of 
her liturgy because they feared and hated her govern- 
ment. The intolerance of Laud forbade that they 
should tolerate an adherent of the Church of England 
among them. The twelve years’ rule of Laud and the 
arbitrary government of Charles made New England. 
When they ceased, the emigration was over. 

The Colony of Massachusetts Bay had different 
leaders and a different spirit from that of Plymouth. 

the | Lhe Bay Colony prospered from the first, 

Leaders. as that of Plymouth never did. One reason 
for this was that the English Separatists were so few 
and feeble that they never were able, had they desired, 
to send a re-enforcement to Plymouth. On the other 
hand, the ablest and most courageous ministers and 
laymen among the Puritans helped the Bay Colony by 
their means when they did not in person emigrate. 
Many of the Puritan aristocracy were expected to cast 
in their lot with the colonists, and strong, though futile, 
efforts were made to establish large landed estates to 
be tilled by a tenant class, and also an hereditary Upper 
House for colonial government. Circumstances were 
against these schemes, but, more than all else, the in- 
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expugnable record of success of the Colony of Ply- 
mouth in adhering to democratic principles. The Bay 
Colony was, in instincts and traditions, aristocratic. It 
was only by unceasing and overwhelming pressure that 
the Plymouth democracy prevailed in Massachusetts, 
in the State as well as the Church. 

Of the leaders, John Endicott was first on the 
ground, and was elected governor more often than any 
other man in the colonial era. Affable and 
passionate, he was bigoted, intolerant, hard, tgs 
narrow, capable of close dealing and un- 
manly fawning. Sincere and honest, he yet represents 
the least attractive side of the Puritan character. 

The true leader and founder of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay was John Winthrop. He deserves high 
honor among the constructive statesmen of yon, 
the English race who have laid enduring Winthrop. 
foundations for great commonwealths, As '5°8"1649 
unselfish and public-spirited as Washington, he was 
more religious. Clear in his thought, judicial in temper, 
and knowing how to take defeat as well as how to use 
victory, from his election as governor in England until 
his death he was ever the leading man in the colony. 
The uprightness of his life, the sincerity of his religious 
profession, the weight of his judgment and character, 
commanded universal respect. Nor was he wanting in 
urbanity or in sympathy with religious difficulties or 
physical needs. On the other hand, he was narrow, 
and in his antipathies hard, growing more intolerant 
with age. 

John Winthrop was born at Groton, in Suffolk, 
England. His grandfather had been enriched with 
abbey lands by Henry VIII. His homestead sold in 
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1631 for $22,500, equal to three times that value now. 
For two years he was at Cambridge University, and 
then, at seventeen, perhaps because he was an only son, 
in 1604 he married Mary Forth. They lived in happy 
wedlock for eleven years, in which she bore him six 
children, four of whom survived the mother, but only 
one, John Winthrop, Jr., Governor of Connecticut, sur- 
vived him. After a year as a widower, he married a 
second time, and in another year he was again a wid- 
ower. In 1618 he married Margaret Tyndale, who 
proved the stay of his life until her death in 1647. 

Few letters of husband and wife have the sweet- 
ness and devotion, the dignity and charm, of these of 
Margaret and John Winthrop. Hers are superior to 
his; but let any who doubt whether there was a fount 
of tenderness in the hearts of these Puritan founders 
read these last words which the husband sent before 
leaving England forever. This was in April, and it 
was not until a year from the next November that 
Margaret Winthrop set foot on New England soil. 
The letter begins, “My Love, my Joy, my Faithful 
One,” and these are its closing sentences: 

“I know it will be sufficient for thy present comfort 
to hear of our welfare; and this is the third letter I 
have written to thee, since I came to Hampton [South- 
ampton] in requital of those two I received from thee, 
which I do often read with much delight, apprehending 
so much love and sweet affection in them as I am never 
satisfied with reading, nor can read them without tears; 
but whether they proceed from joy, sorrow, or desire, 
or from that consent of affection which I always hold 
with thee, I can not conceive. Ah, my dear heart, I 
ever hold thee in high esteem, as thy love and goodness 
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hath well deserved; but (if it be possible) I shall yet 
prize thy virtue at a greater rate, and long more to 
enjoy thy sweet society than ever before. I am sure 
that thou art not short of me in this desire. Let us 
pray hard, and pray in faith, and our God, in his good 
time, will accomplish our desire. O, how loath I am 
to bid thee farewell! But since it must be, farewell, 
my sweet love, farewell! Farewell, my dear children 
and family! The Lord bless you all, and grant me to 
see your faces once again.” 

For the first four and a half years of the life of the 
colony John Winthrop was governor. This office he 
filled without pay, and spent upon the colony from his 
own purse £1,200. Again he served from 1637 to 1640, 
and from 1642, with the exception of two years, until 
his death. His training and practice as a lawyer in the 
Court of Wards in England doubtless fitted him for 
this long service, but more than all, his sound sense and 
sterling character. 

Let us see now what was that social structure which 
these Puritans reared on the shores of Massachusetts 
Bay. Our attention is first drawn to the +4. govern. 
government of the colony. Winthrop, from ment of the 
his antecedents, and like Washington and ©": 
Hamilton, was no democrat. He held that, of the peo- 
ple, “The best part is always the least, and of the best 
part the wiser is always the lesser.” 

By the charter, the government of the colony was 
committed to a governor, a deputy-governor, and eight- 
een assistants. These were to be chosen annually by 
the freemen of the corporation or colony. The gov- 
ernor or deputy-governor and seven assistants made a 
legal quorum for the transaction of business. These 
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meetings were to be held at least four times each year, 
and were styled “The General Court.” The General 
Court for Elections was held in the spring, usually 
in May. 

With Winthrop’s views, the fact that at the session 
of the General Court in October, 1630, one hundred 
and nine persons applied to be admitted as freemen was 
alarming. The administration, therefore, proposed and 
carried the measure by which the freemen were to elect, 
as heretofore, the assistants, but that the assistants were 
to elect from their number the governor and deputy- 
governor, “who, with the assistants, should have the 
power of making laws and choosing officers to execute 
the same.” No freemen were, however, admitted at 
this session. The next May this measure was strength- 
ened by two others ; one, which provided that the assist- 
ants already in office should be retained except for mis- 
behavior; and the second, that only Church members 
could be freemen or hold office. There were then one 
hundred and sixteen admitted as freemen. 

The string, however, had been strung too taut. In 
the session of the General Court in May, 1632, it was 
decided that the election of governor and deputy-gov- 
ernor should be taken from the assistants and given 
again to the freemen, and the assistants were to be 
chosen annually by the freemen. In 1631, by the “ad- 
vice of their ministers publicly given,” the people of 
Watertown refused to pay a tax which had been pub- 
licly laid without consulting them. Governor Winthrop 
caused them to withdraw their opposition; but it was 
a question that would not down, and in 1632 there was 
ordered the appointment of a committee of two or three 
of each of the eight plantations “to confer with the 
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court about the raising of a public stock (or fund), so 
as what they should agree upon should bind all.” -Here 
we have the beginning of legislation by representatives 
chosen for that purpose. 

In 1634 it was ordered that none but the General 
Court have power to make or establish laws, or to elect 
or appoint officers, or to raise money or taxes, or to 
dispose of lands. This brought the power back into 
the hands of the freemen. It was also ordered that 
“the freemen of each town may choose two or three 
persons to represent them at the sessions of the General 
Court, except in elections which shall be by the free- 
men.” In 1644 it was ordered that the General Court 
“should be divided in their consultations, the magis-" 
trates (governor, deputy-governor, and assistants) by 
themselves, and the deputies (representatives) by them- 
selves, what the one agreed upon they should send to 
the other, and if both agreed, then to pass.” From 1636 
on, the freemen were allowed to vote for the magis- 
trates by proxy. The franchise, both for representa- 
tives and in the towns, was confined to Church mem- 
bers, that is to members of the Congregational Church. 

In the manner above outlined the people came to 
have a voice in the legislation and the election of offi- 
cers for the colony. A step of even greater 
importance was taken in March, 1636, when “Weetimy 
to the freemen of every town, or the ma- 
jority of them, was committed the power over all mat- 
ters of local administration and authority, and the 
choice of all officers to execute the same. The town 
meetings were held in the meeting-houses or churches, 
and non-attendance was punished by fine. Thus was 
established the freest and most efficient local govern- 
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ment and local democracy the world had seen. In this 
manner the way was prepared for a genuine democracy, 
when the test of Church membership for the- franchise 
was removed in 1686. 

The laws thus made were enforced by a series of 
courts. Petty causes could be tried before a single 
magistrate, or, where there was no magis- 
trate, by three selectmen in each town, this 
answering to our justice of the peace. The Quarter 
Courts were like our County Courts, and included all 
matter of probate. The Court of Assistants was like 
our State Supreme Courts, and had jurisdiction in all 
criminal cases extendng to “life, or limb, or banish- 
ment,” and concurrent jurisdiction with the county 
courts in civil cases where the damages were over 
$500, and appellate jurisdiction from the same. The 
General Court, or Legislature, was the Court of Ap- 
peals from the Court of Assistants, and had supervision 
over all the courts. 

The common law of England and the common sense 
of the judges and juries, without the intervention of 
lawyers, for whom the colony had no use, 
were relied upon to secure substantial jus- 
tice until the end of the government under 
the charter. The need of a code to prevent conflicting 
decisions was deeply felt. Rev. John Cotton drew up 
one called “Moses, his Judicials;” but it did not find 
favor. A code called a “Body of Liberties,” by Rev. 
Nathaniel Ward, had better success. Its author had 
been bred to the law, and had practiced in England 
sometime. This code was in substance adopted at every 
subsequent codification of the laws of the colony ; some 
of them even being in force at the present time, while 
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others form the basis of existing laws in the State. The 
criminal laws, being taken principally from the Mosaic 
code, seem to us to-day harsh if not cruel; yet they 
were, as a whole, milder than the similar laws of Eng- 
land. The number of capital crimes was reduced from 
one hundred and thirty-two to twelve. The spirit of 
the later Bill of Rights breathes through the whole. 

The government of the colony, thus constituted, 
showed an enlightened spirit in regard to education 
unsurpassed, if equaled, at that time. In  Baucation. 
October, 1636, the General Court voted an Founding of 

er : Harvard 
appropriation of £400 toward the founding  cColtege. 
of a college, one-half to be paid the next 163% 
year, and the rest when the work was finished. In No- 
vember, 1637, it was decided that the college be estab- 
lished at Newton, and the next year the name of the 
seat of the college was changed to Cambridge. In this 
year Rev. John Harvard, minister of the town, and a 
graduate of the English Cambridge, died, and left half 
of his estate and his library to the infant college. The 
college received £3,700 from this bequest, and in 1639 
the General Court ordered that institution to bear the 
name of Harvard College. It was opened for students 
in 1638, and its first class of nine members graduated 
in 1642. Cotton Mather, in 1696, gives a list of one 
hundred and twenty-one Congregational ministers serv- 
ing Churches, and says that all but eleven were Har- 
vard graduates. This shows something of the influence 
of the college in the Colony. 

But the Puritan founders were not satisfied with 
founding a college in the wilderness. However aris- 
tocratic they might be in temper, they were Evangelical 
in their faith, and, as such, they believed in popular 
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education, in the ability of all the people to read the 
Christian Scriptures. At an early period schools were 
established in most of the towns; but in 
umes November, 1647, the General Court ordered 
that every township containing fifty house- 
holders should establish a common school, and every 
township of one hundred householders should establish 
a grammar school which should prepare students for 
the university. The preamble of this Act shows the 
spirit and motive of the whole movement for popular 
education. It is as follows: “It being one chief object 
of the old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, as in former times by keeping 
them in an unknown tongue, so in these latter times by 
persuading from the use of tongues, so that at least 
the true sense and meaning of the original might be 
clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming deceivers, that 
learning may not be buried in the graves of our fathers 
in the Church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting 
our endeavors:—It is therefore ordered,” etc. This 
Act was enforced by fine on the township for non- 
compliance. Thus was laid the foundation for the 
American system of free common schools. 

An English printer, named Day, brought the first 
press to Boston, in 1638. In 1639 its first productions 
were printed, the “Freemen’s Oath,’ and 
the “Bay Psalm-book.” There were no 
newspapers until 1704. 

In a community where there were no lawyers and 
few physicians, and those not over skillful, and where 
the ministers were by far the best educated 
as well as the ablest members of the com- 
munity, their influence could not fail to be great. 
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Where, however, the State was theocratic in its consti- 
tution, and the Old Testament was the recognized 
source of its principles of policy and of its criminal law, 
that influence would in the main be a controlling one. 

The General Court, in cases of difficulty, as in con- 
struing the charter and in the application of the laws, 
referred the cases to the ministers, or “elders,” as they 
were called, for their opinions, just as the Legislature 
of Massachusetts now can call upon the Supreme Court 
judges for advice in matters of legal difficulty. The 
opinions of the elders were given in writing. A high 
authority says those “which have been preserved, are 
very able, and will, in logic and sound reasoning, bear 
a not unfavorable comparison with opinions of the jus- 
tices, given under the [State] constitution.” 

The ministers of the early days would have been 
men of mark anywhere. Among them were John Cot- 
ton (1585-1652), pastor of Boston in England ; Richard 
Mather (1596-1669); John Norton, theologian; Na- 
thanael Ward, the author of the “Body of Liberties ;” 
and John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians. Men of dis- 
tinction and ability were the founders of Connecticut 
and New Haven—Rev. Thomas Hooker and Rev. John 
Davenport. 

These men, while doubtless fond of the power their 
station and character gave them, nevertheless wished 
unselfishly to serve the best interests of the community. 
They were not only trained in the English universities, 
they were progressive men. It was the ministers of 
Watertown in 1631 who incited the first American pro- 
test against taxation without representation. They 
were thus the first who initiated the movement for pop- 
ular representative government on that basis. It was 
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a minister whose bequest founded the first American 
college. It was a minister, Cotton Mather, of witch- 
craft fame, but nevertheless a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, who braved the insults of a Boston 
mob and began the practice of inoculation for smallpox 
on his own children. The presence of a man of educa- 
tion. and literary tastes and culture in the poorest and 
most secluded community before the days of news- 
papers was of inestimable value in preserving the life 
and elevating the tone intellectually as well as morally, 
of the entire society of the colony. 

They had their faults, doubtless. They were a 
class, and their government was the rule of a class. 
Their ideas were drawn rather from the Old than the 
New Testament, and the system of Calvin, of which 
they were devoted adherents, had softened neither their 
tempers, their principles, nor the application of them. 
Yet they were men of high character, of unswerving 
integrity, and who never shunned self-sacrifice where 
duty was involved. Narrow, harsh, and bigoted they 
often were, but they were men of lofty ethical ideals, 
and they not only made these ideals rule the life of 
their time, but built them into the very structure of 
New England life and character until this day. 

The religious thinking of the Puritans, clergy and 
people, was Calvinistic of the strenuous type. The 

The cardinal article of faith was the Divine 

Theology. Sovereignty. This was ever and always ab- 
solute and irresistible. Says John Norton: “God doth 
not will things because they are just; but things are 
therefore just because God willeth them. . . . What 
reasonable man but will yield that the being of the 
Moral Law hath no necessary connection with the 
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Being of God; . . . that the actions of men not 
conformable to this law should be sin; that death should 
be the punishment of sin? . . . These are the con- 
stitutions of God, proceeding from him, not by way of 
necessity of nature, but freely, as effects and products 
of his eternal good pleasure.” 

A recent Congregationalist author says: “This sov- 
ereignty, supreme over all moral distinctions, embraced 
irresistibly all events, the infinitely minute as well as 
the transcendently important. In its presence there 
could be no free human choice. Over all of life there 
was a fatalistic cast.” 

From this flowed, of course, the complementary 
doctrine of human helplessness. In all that affected 
his relation with God or his soul’s salvation man was 
absolutely passive. This Norton calls “a fundamental 
truth of the Gospel.” Hence the doctrine of election 
assures that God, from all eternity, elected, or chose, 
some to eternal life, and some he passed by so that they 
are forever under the sentence of eternal death. If God 
had so passed him by, no efforts of man could secure 
the reversal of the terrible sentence. If, however, he 
were one of the elect, then, in spite of his own sin and 
devils in hell, he would infallibly reign in light. No 
man could know, this side of the grave, whether or not 
he were one of the elect. But there were certain signs 
whereby he might infer that he was truly regenerate, 
and hence an heir of salvation. ‘Thomas Hooker, 
founder of Connecticut, says: “Just so it is with the 
soul of a man; a man’s heart will have his sin; there is 
an inward combination between his soul and sin; now 
all means, as the Word, and the like, are outward, and 
could do no good in this kind. They can not break the 
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union between a man’s heart and his corruptions, . . . 
unless the Lord, by his Almighty power and infinite 
wisdom, makes a separation between sin and the soul, 
and dissolves this union.” Such work was effectual ; 
but who could know that it was wrought in himself? 
Thomas Shepard, son-in-law to Hooker, says: “Now, 
do not shift it from thyself, and say, God is merciful. 
True, but it is to a very few, as it shall be proved. 
”T is a thousand to one if ever thou be one of that small 
number whom God hath picked out to escape this wrath 
to come.” Nay, further, the consequence of this pitiless 
creed was logically carried out, and the damnation of 
non-elect infants was plainly, if rarely, taught. Hence 
men labored hard to prepare themselves to accept 
Christ, and by the most minute and serious introspec- 
tion sought to find evidence of their aceptance with him. 
This coming to Christ was judged to be a prolonged 
and painful process, and every one, on joining the 
Church, must give a relation of his experience in this 
respect. The Scriptures, it is needless to say, without 
any recognition of varying degrees of value or obliga- 
tion, were the great guide to conduct as well as the 
inspiration of life. 

When we look at these requirements, we do not 
wonder that, at the beginning, not one-half of the adult 
males were Church members, nor that, sixty years 
later, but one in five were so connected; and when we 
think of the hardships of the early settlers, and the 
fearful possibilities of such an eternal future, that one 
may have been of the non-elect before birth, and that 
the babe dying in the mother’s arms may have been 
passed by and forever damned, we do not wonder at 
the frequent cases of insanity and suicide. 
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But at least there was here no accommodation of 
the Divine law and the requirements of the Divine 
holiness to the taste or the convenience of men. ‘To 
become a Christian was a very real and all-pervading 
experience. Nathanael Ward said once to Thomas 
Hooker: “Mr. Hooker, you make as good Christians 
before men are in Christ as ever they are after. Would 
I were but as good a Christian now as you make men 
while they are but preparing for Christ!” The life 
centered in God, and the mind and heart in fellowship 
with eternal realities and values,—this was the Puritan 
ideal. 

The Church life showed at once the rude conditions 
and the stern teachings of the times, but was still the 
central force in the life of the community. 

The edifice where religious services were bisseipanie 
held was not called a church, but a meeting- 

house. In it was transacted the business of the town 
meeting and of the Legislature. It was never heated 
in winter, and was unshaded in summer. The town 
supply of powder was often stored under its rafters 
regardless of pulpit thunders. Outside of the cities 
it was often located on some eminence which would 
command the widest view of the country and of ap- 
proaching Indians. Both exterior and interior were 
as plain and devoid of ornament as the carpenter could 
make them, If there were any way in which the sur- 
roundings could be at once ugly.and uncomfortable, 
the Puritans seem to have chosen it for their place of 
assembly. Dorchester had a church-bell in 1662, and 
Plymouth in 1679, but until that time they had used 
drums. The larger places were supplied before; Salem 
in 1638, and Boston in 1646, Bells made necessary 
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the construction of steeples. The oldest colonial church 
now existing in Massachusetts is that of Hingham, 
built in 1681. This had a steeple and a bell, but the 
construction was such that the bell-rope came down 
in the center of the building, and the sexton officiated 
midway between the entrance and the pulpit. 

There was no lack for a congregation, as non- 
attendance was punished with fine; but for this there 
was little need, as the meeting-house was the sole sup- 
ply for the social needs of a community, which, in the 
stern struggle with the forest, stubborn soil, and cruel 
foe, felt social cravings of no ordinary force. The 
Puritan was no hermit or recluse. 

The services were held in the morning and after- 
noon, with an intermission between. There was no 
evening service. There were no lights but 
candles. There were no prayer-meetings 
or Sunday-schools. On Thursday morning or after- 
noon, there was a lecture or exposition by the pastor. 
The order of service on Sunday was as follows: The 
people assembled at nine o’clock A. M. A prayer of 
about fifteen minutes opened the service; then the Bible 
was read and expounded. By 1700, in the larger city 
churches, reading was allowed without comment; but 
in most of the churches all Scripture reading came to 
be omitted. Then a psalm was lined off and sung. 
There was no singing by note until after 1714-35. 
After the singing came the sermon, usually an hour 
in length. After 1725 sermons came to be read. ‘The 
sermon was followed by a short prayer. After 1700 
a second psalm was sung. The benediction followed 
the prayer or the psalm. The same order was followed 
in the afternoon service, except that then a collection 
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was taken. Prayers and sermons were long. ‘The ser- 
mons were written, and at first generally committed. 
They were elaborate, doctrinal, and logical, abounding 
in Scriptural quotations, but otherwise as bare of orna- 
ment as the building in which they were preached. 
There was singing also; but probably nowhere else in 
Christendom had the words so little poetical merit or 
the singing so little music. But life was there in the 
meeting-house; there gathered men, grave and rev- 
erend through the long experience of life; men in the 
vigor of years, that had conquered the wilderness and 
the savage. Fresh young life was there—the lover and 
the maid, and the mischievous life of children. Here, 
amid painfully crude surroundings, life was trained for 
right conduct, and principles ripened into character. 

The Church government was a democracy. Candi- 
dates for membership were examined before the whole 
Church. Occasionally the testimony of the 
pastor was taken in regard to the religious 
experience of the timid; later, generally, in 
the case of women. Infant baptism was practiced 
where either parent was a Church member. Each 
Church was a self-governing body, though in cases of 
difficulty a council of neighboring Churches could be 
called to advise or mediate, but with no coercive au- 
thority. "The Church ordered excommunications as 
well as admissions. The pastor was called by vote of 
the Church, and after 1793, in Massachusetts, tax- 
payers as well as Church members had a vote on such 
occasions. ‘Taxes for ministerial support were levied 
in Massachusetts from 1638 to 1835; in Connecticut, 
from 1644 to 1818; in Plymouth, from 1655 to 1833; 
New Haven, 1656 to 1818; and in Maine and New 
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Hampshire during the colonial period. There was 
never taxation for the support of the ministry in Rhode 
Island. ‘The taxes, of course, were paid for the sup- 
port of the Congregational ministry alone. The Church 
officers were the pastor and the teachers, who were 
called elders; the ruling elders, who were called dea- 
cons. Soon the only officers recognized were the pas- 
tor and the deacons. The latter looked after the tem- 
poral affairs of the Church. In such a form of Church 
government the pastors and deacons controlled; it has 
been very happily called “A speaking aristocracy in 
the presence of a silent democracy.” 
Roger Williams was the first who tried the prin- 
ciples and patience of the Puritan founders of Massa- 
Roger  Chusetts. In that age of contradictions 
Williams. there were few stranger than that embodied 
tooo-1684- in Roger Williams. Intolerant with an in- 
tolerance that went beyond Endicott, he was the author 
of complete religious liberty on American soil. Con- 
tentious, visionary, and impracticable, he had a sweet- 
ness of disposition, a generosity and kindness of heart, 
and an enduring patience which make his memory 
blessed. A radical Separatist of the narrowest stripe, 
he became the first American Baptist, for a few months, 
and then was a lifelong “Come-outer.” Living among 
Indians in exile, and glad to share their scanty fare, he 
was afterwards welcomed at Cromwell’s table. Banished 
from Massachusetts, he later rendered the most signal 
service to that colony and to those of Connecticut and 
New Haven. Next to John Eliot he knew best the In- 
dian language, life, and character. No man wrought 
more unselfishly, or with less reward, for the common 
weal of all the colonies. 
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Roger Williams arrived at Boston from England 
in February, 1631. He was probably of Cornish de- 
scent, and born about 1600. He went to London, 
where, by his skill as a reporter, he attracted the notice 
of Sir Edward Coke, who sent him to Charterhouse 
School. From there he went to Cambridge, graduating 
in 1627. He began the study of law, but gave that up 
and began the study of theology. Doubtless the rigor 
of Laud drove him to America. On his arrival he 
went from Boston to Salem, where he was called to 
the office of teacher, made vacant by the death of Hig- 
ginson. This the court at Boston disapproved, because, 
when at Boston, Williams had taught that the magis- 
trates should not punish the violation of the first five 
of the Ten Commandments, and that he would not join 
in communion with the Boston Church because they, 
when in England, communed with the Church of Eng- 
land, and for this had never made public declaration 
of repentance. Soon after this refusal, Williams left 
Salem and went to Plymouth. There he remained until 
the fall of 1633. At Plymouth he joined the Church, 
and his teaching was “well approved,” except one not- 
able eccentricity. Upon his return to Salem he was 
chosen assistant to Mr. Skelton, and on the death of 
the latter, in August, 1634, Williams was made his 
successor. This action was without the consent or ap- 
proval of the magistrates, who had before objected to 
his holding office. 

Williams had returned, with all of his pugnacity 
available for use. The ministers of Boston and Lynn 
had been accustomed to meet in turn at their houses 
once a fortnight. This was opposed by Williams at 
Salem, because “it might grow in time to a presbytery, 
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or superintendency, to the prejudice of the Church’s 
liberties.” Soon after his second election at Salem, 
the Court of Assistants summoned him to give account 
of a paper he had written at Plymouth, in which he 
asserted that, in the charter, King James told “a solemn 
public lie” and was guilty of blasphemy in calling Eu- 
rope Christendom. Such statements could make no 
end of trouble with the settlers and at the English 
court. For once Williams yielded and made satisfac- 
tion. A month or two after Williams’s election, Endi- 
cott cut the cross out of the English flag. It is said 
Williams incited him to that act. Williams was sum- 
moned to appear at the Court of Assistants in April, 
1635, to explain errors in his preaching: He appeared, 
but would not yield, and so was summoned before the 
General Court in May of that year. 

Williams was then charged with his denial of the 
right of the magistrates to punish breaches of the first 
table as before, and also that an oath ought not to be 
tendered to an unregenerate man, which would release 
more than half of the men of the colony from their 
allegiance ; that no one should pray with an unregener- 
ate person, though they were wife or child; and that a 
man ought not to give thanks after sacrament, nor 
after meat. ‘The magistrates and ministers denounced 
these as dangerous errors, and he and the Church were 
required to give satisfaction at the next session of the 
General Court. 

In the meantime the “Salem men preferred a pe- 
tion to the General Court for some land at Marble- 
head,” which they claimed belonged to Salem. But 
because of the relation of Williams to the General 
Court the matter was postponed. The Church at Salem 
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then, moved by Williams, wrote a letter to the other 
Churches denouncing this as a heinous sin. But, moved 
by the chief men of the colony, the majority of the 
Salem Church refused to further the designs of Wil- 
liams. This angered him, and on Sunday, August 29, 
1636, he sent a letter to the Church, in which he said 
he could not communicate with the other Churches of 
the colony, nor would he communicate with the Salem 
Church except it should refuse communion with the 
rest. He never preached in the church again, but held 
meetings in his house with the disaffected members. 
As his wife continued to attend the meetings of the 
Church, he refused even to pray with her. 

In September, 1635, the General Court took action 
on the letter sent by Salem to the other Churches. 
Endicott “acknowledged his fault” in connection there- 
with, but no acknowledgment could be gotten from 
Williams. Wherefore the court passed the following 
order: “Whereas, Mr. Roger Williams, one of the 
elders of the Church of Salem, hath broached and di- 
vulged divers new and strange opinions against the 
authority of magistrates ; as also writ letters of defama- 
tion, both of the magistrates and Churches here, and 
that before any conviction, and yet maintaineth the 
same without retraction, it is therefore ordered, that 
the same Mr. Williams shall depart out of this juris- 
diction within six weeks now next ensuing, which, if 
he neglect to perform, it shall be lawful for the gov- 
ernor and two of the magistrates to send him to some 
place out of this jurisdiction, not to return any more 
without license from the court.” 

Williams was granted permission to stay through 
the winter, on condition that he did “not go about to 

II 
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draw others to his opinions.” ‘This he did not keep, 
but held meetings in his own house, having drawn 
about twenty persons to his opinions. Hence the Court 
of Assistants, in January, 1636, ordered him to be sent 
to England “by a ship then ready to depart.” A war- 
rant was sent to Salem for him to come to Boston. 
Williams replied that he could not on account of sick- 
ness. Then they sent a pinnace for him, but before 
this arrived he had left. The rest of the winter he and 
some of his adherents spent with the Indians at what 
is now Warren, Rhode Island. ‘The next spring, 1636, 
he founded Providence. At that time he proclaimed 
thorough freedom of conscience in the new colony, 
“even for Jew, Turk, or Hindoo, so long as no one 
molested another.” It is the imperishable glory of 
Roger Williams that never until his death, though often 
severely tried, was he disloyal in any public or private 
act to the great principle he then laid down. 

But how are we to, think of the conduct of the Puri- 
zan rulers of Massachusetts in regard to Roger Wil- 
liams? We must say that they had the legal right to 
banish disturbers under their charter; and if any man 
could have shown himself a disturber worthy of banish- 
ment without overt act, such had been Roger Williams. 
Few men, personally, more genial or more generous in 
that generation trod the shores of Massachusetts Bay, 
but also none more intractable, or in opinion more 
intolerant. ‘The authorities seem to have been both 
patient and kind, if unyielding. ‘There seems to be no 
excuse for considering the banishment of Roger Wil- 
liams a case of religious persecution. 

The Puritan met its second test less successfully. 
Its conduct in the contest with the most gifted woman 
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of New England colonial history, while carried by 
it to a victorious issue, yet left upon it a stigma of 
passion, injustice, and intolerance surpassed = gine 

by no other event of the Puritan rule. This Hutchinson 

conflict has gone down into history as the ‘“oorte4?), 

Antinomian Controversy, and at the time Antinomian 

the adversaries of Mrs. Hutchinson strove “™*°V"*”" 
to make out that she was one with John of Leyden and 
the Munster fanatics of 1536. Certain it is there could 
be no graver mistake. Neither in conduct nor in doc- 
trine was Mrs. Hutchinson less moral or less orthodox 
than those who drove her into banishment. 

Anne Hutchinson was a woman of no ordinary en- 
dowments or character. Warm-hearted, sympathetic, 
and devoutly religious, she had personal magnetism 
and intellectual gifts which made her a social leader 
and a force in the religious life of the colony. That 
hers was no spirit of strife, or her teachings or practice 
such as class her with those who rejected Puritan prin- 
ciples, may be seen from the two earlier years of her 
life in Boston, when she was noted for her works of 
mercy and her assemblies had the commendation of the 
clergy. Nor, if these were in themselves of an offens- 
ive or questionable character, would she have had the 
unshrinking support of men like Vane and, almost 
without exception, the chief citizens of Boston. 

What, then, was the issue? One able writer states 
the truth on its practical side thus: “It was the custom 
of the ministers to preach that justification, the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit of God in the individual, was evi- 
denced by his outward conduct and observances, in- 
cluding his walk, his dress, and the fashion of his hair. 
Mrs. Hutchinson maintained that such conduct and 
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observances did not furnish satisfactory evidence of 
Christian piety, as they could be practiced by hypo- 
crites, and that the best evidence of sincere piety was 
from the inner light and assurance, and that the indi- 
vidual alone could judge of the operation of the Spirit 
of God in his own heart.” On this statement of the 
case there is no question but the verdict of history is 
for Mrs. Hutchinson. 

Another author, writing out of an exhaustive study 
of the subject, states the issue thus: “The claim of Mrs. 
Hutchinson to have any light or assurance beyond that 
which may be intellectually inferred from the text of 
the Christian Scriptures, or from a like induction from 
outward life, was to assert a superiority in what was 
the very soul of their [the Puritan clergy’s] calling. 
Her course, therefore, lowered their standing as a class, 
and exalted those of their number, or even those out- 
side of their caste, to whom should be given a larger 
measure of the Divine Spirit.” This made the issue 
one between her and the Puritan clergy. 

To us the issue seems to be this: The Puritan clergy 
claimed that, only by inference from the Scriptures 
and the orthodox interpretation of them, together with 
the facts of life, could there be assurance or guidance 
for the Christian. Mrs. Hutchinson claimed that the 
Holy Spirit had not ceased his ministry when the sacred 
canon closed, but that he directly ministered to human 
need and the soul’s illumination and comfort, as in the 
early days of the Christian Church. Correlative with 
this went the teaching of the higher Christian life, and 
of a spiritual experience of regenerate Christians, which 
made a difference between the life and work before and 
after it. 
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That there was danger in this teaching, and in such 
a community, there is little need to point out. Only 
men and women deeply humble can walk in the ways 
of the Spirit; and spiritual pride, censoriousness, and 
divisions, not seldom, have accompanied this type of 
doctrine. Yet what is the Christian life or teaching 
without this deep, fundamental, and perennial inspi- 
ration? Nothing can be more lifeless than the preach- 
ing and doctrinal discussions of those times. In intel- 
lectual aridity the Puritan orthodoxy vied with that of 
Lutheran scholasticism, or that of the school of Cal- 
vin. Only the Spirit of God could make these dry 
bones live. When he came upon Jonathan Edwards, 
the mightiest of her sons, there was a new era in the 
spiritual life of New England. 

It was not strange that Mrs. Hutchinson was not 
free from error in her teaching and her conduct; but 
she showed far more of the Christian spirit than her 
persecutors, and history has made evident that the re- 
generation of Puritan theology can come only by mak- 
ing room in it for the life of the Spirit as well as of 
the intellect. 

Mrs. Hutchinson and her husband arrived at Boston 
September 16, 1634. They were people of means from 
Alford, not far from Boston, England. oy. opening 
There she had enjoyed the preaching of _ of the 
Rev. John Cotton, and one motive for com- “*Tovers’: 
ing to New England was that she might still have this 
privilege. Her husband was a good man, of average 
abilities, but overshadowed by the intellectual superi- 
ority of his wife, who was said to be a niece of the poet 
Dryden. For two years they lived happily in their 
Boston home, directly across from the house of Gov- 
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ernor Winthrop. Mrs. Hutchinson made herself be- 
loved by ministering to the ailments and necessities 
of those of her own sex, the more appreciated from the 
lack of medical advice or care in the colony. It had 
been the custom for the men to gather in the week-time 
and discuss the sermons of the previous Sunday. Mrs. 
Hutchinson began the same custom with the women, 
some sixty or seventy assembling at her house, where 
she presided. 

These proceedings had the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Church, of which she was a member, and of Rev. 
John Cotton, teacher. Two men, however, did not join 
in the popular approval, which included the most intel- 
lectual and influential laymen in the colony. John 
Wilson, the pastor of the Church, was narrow, heavy, 
ungenerous, and cruel. Thoroughly honest and kind 
in his way, his mediocre talents had been eclipsed by 
the brilliant ones of his colleague, Rev. John Cotton. 
To deepen his humiliation, Cotton’s ardent admirer, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, a woman, had made him a poor third 
in popular favor. Wilson, coarse in fiber, and both set 
and slow, was the antithesis to his quickwitted and 
sympathetic parishioner. Mrs. Hutchinson could not 
help feeling a preference for Mr. Cotton, and she 
showed it. 

Governor Winthrop never liked strongminded 
women. He especially disliked Mrs. Hutchinson. His 
journal shows against no one with whom he came in 
contact an equal weight of adverse judgment. Here 
personal feeling has evidently deepened the condem- 
nation. Winthrop had suffered a large diminution of 
his well-earned popularity. This was doubtless owing 
to his preference for a more aristocratic government. 
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Thomas Dudley had been elected governor in his place 
in 1634, and John Haynes in 1635. Young Sir Henry 
Vane, a son of a privy counselor who was a close friend 
of Charles I, came to Boston in October, 1635, and was 
chosen governor in May, 1636. Winthrop, the ablest 
man in the colony, and much fitter for the office than 
Sir Henry Vane, had been thrice rejected. Now, Vane 
was a devout adherent of Mrs. Hutchinson. 

That which brought all these latent elements of 
strife into conflict was the arrival at Boston of Rev. 
John Wheelwright (1592-1678). He was a graduate 
of Cambridge, and had been for ten years Vicar of 
Bilsby when he was silenced by Laud in 1633. Wheel- 
wright was a man of some property, and had married 
the sister of the husband of Anne Hutchinson. When 
he landed in Boston, July, 1636, he was welcomed to 
the home of his brother-in-law. John Wheelwright 
was a strong, narrow, and contentious man. Brave 
and honest, he loved controversies and lawsuits. After 
his arrival, Wheelwright was suggested as a teacher 
for the Church in Boston. This could be only gall and 
wormwood to John Wilson, and Winthrop was far too 
skilled in reading character to think that such leader- 
ship would conduce to the peace of the colony. This 
opened the drama. It proceeded with the celerity and 
certainty of Greek fate. Winthrop alone objected, and 
his objection prevented the election of Wheelwright, 
October 30, 1636. At the December session of the Gen- 
eral Court, Wilson made “a sad discourse” on the 
division in the colony, aimed at Sir Henry Vane and 
his followers, as well as Wheelwright and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson. Wilson disingenuously denied the application, 
but very narrowly escaped censure by the Church. On 
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January 29, 1637, Wheelwright preached a sermon in 
Wilson’s church which was a censure on Wilson, and 
a call to those who opposed the pastor to contend for 
the faith delivered to them. The sermon was neither 
courteous nor wise, but it was not seditious. The Gen- 
eral Court sat March 2gth, and Wheelwright was tried 
for sedition. The evidence was taken in public, and 
sharp practice was used to make Wheelwright convict 
either himself or the whole body of the clergy. After 
the evidence was in, the court debated two days and 
then decided, by a majority of two, that Wheelwright 
was guilty, but the sentence was deferred. So closed 
the first act. 

The next opened at the May election, where John 
Wilson harangued the electors from a tree, and where 
John Winthrop was elected to succeed Sir Henry Vane. 
This broke the political power of the Boston Church; 
its doom, in this sense, was sealed when Vane sailed 
for England in August. Politically, the victory and 
power were in the hands of Winthrop and the clergy. 
The purpose of the third act was to separate Rev. John 
Cotton, the ablest and most influential minister, from 
the cause of Mrs. Hutchinson. This was accomplished 
by a Synod which sat from September 9th to Oc- 
tober 2d, and followed faithfully the bad precedent of 
ages of persecution by presenting a list of eighty her- 
esies to be deduced from the teachings of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson and Wheelwright, not one of the Synod believing 
the list to have more justification than to call names 
and try to blacken the character. This now put not 
only the political but the ecclesiastical power into the 
hands of the adversaries of Wheelwright and his sister- 
in-law. They were now without defenders. 
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The fourth act opened when the court sat in No- 
vember. On the 14th it banished Wheelwright. In 
March the Boston Church presented a respectful but 
earnest petition against the sentence of Wheelwright. 
The signers of that paper were declared guilty of se- 
dition ; that is, guilty of what never entered into their 
thought. This is sedition by construction. As guilty 
of this constructive sedition some were fined, some dis- 
franchised, some were banished, and some were dis- 
armed. This outrageous proceeding reached some of 
the most eminent citizens of the colony, but it crushed 
all opposition. 

Three days later, Mrs. Hutchinson was tried and 
condemned. The sentence ran as follows: “Mrs. 
Hutchinson, being convicted for traducing the min- 
isters and the ministry in this country,’ was banished, 
and was committed to Mr. Joseph Weld until the court 
shall dispose of her. Never did John Winthrop appear 
to less advantage than in this trial, where every safe- 
guard of justice was overthrown to secure the convic- 
tion of the accused in vain; and finally, after bearing 
with both dignity and advantage the injustice and in- 
sults of the court, she admitted that she believed God 
had given her a direct revelation, whereupon she was 
at once condemned as worse than the most rebellious 
and fanatical Anabaptist. Mrs. Hutchinson, on account 
of her health, was kept at Mr. Weld’s house until 
spring. She honestly sought an accommodation with 
the clergy through Mr. Cotton, and would seem to have 
made all needful acknowledgments, but the purpose 
was to humiliate her so as to destroy her influence 
altogether. 

So the fifth act came on in a trial before the Boston 
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Church for heresy, with all the leading clergy of the 
colony as her prosecutors except Mr. Cotton, and in 
the test he deserted her. To secure her conviction, her 
son and son-in-law, by the most outrageous perversion 
of justice, were disfranchised. Finally she was charged 
with falsehood in her answers, and, though she replied 
with “great restraint and humility, saying she had 
spoken ‘rashly and unadvisedly,’ as they could not 
move her farther, and she said, ‘My judgment is not 
altered, though my expression alters,’ they condemned 
her, and John Wilson pronounced the sentence of ex- 
communication.” As she passed out of the crowded 
meeting-house, Mary Dyer rose up and walked out by 
her side. As they passed, one by the door said to Mrs. 
Hutchinson, “The Lord sanctify this unto you.” She 
replied: “The Lord judgeth not as man judgeth. Bet- 
ter to be cast out of the Church than to deny Christ.” 
The climax of the tragedy was yet to come. On April 
7th Mrs. Hutchinson left Boston. She, with her fam- 
ily, settled in Rhode Island on the site of Newport. 
Then her husband died, and she, with her son-in-law, 
moved with their families to Long Island, near Hell- 
gate, in the spring of 1642. Soon after they were set 
upon by the Indians, and the whole household of six- 
teen persons were killed. A little girl of eight years 
alone escaped, and five years later was ransomed and 
brought to Boston. 

One more scene completes the action of the play. 
Mary Dyer had stood beside Anne Hutchinson in her 
condemnation. In May, 1660, twelve years later, as a 
banished Quaker, who returned, Mary Dyer hung on 
a scaffold on Boston Common. Thus ended the grim 
Puritan tragedy. 
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The third occasion in which the Puritan adminis- 
tration met its test was in its conflict with the Baptists. 
Roger Williams was the founder of the 
American Baptists. There is no traceable 
connection between the English and American Bap- 
tists. Governor Winthrop, in his “History of New 
England,” gives this account of the origin of this great 
Church on American soil: “At Providence things grew 
still worse; for a sister of Mrs. Hutchinson, the wife 
of one Scott, being infected with Anabaptistry, and 
going last year to live at Providence, Mr. Williams was 
taken (or rather emboldened) by her to make open 
profession thereof, and accordingly was rebaptized by 
Holyman, a poor man, late of Salem. Then Mr. Wil- 
liams rebaptized him and some ten more. ‘They also 
denied the baptizing of infants, and would have no 
magistrates.” 

This was in March, 1639. ‘Then says Richard 
Scott, a Baptist pioneer: “I walked with him in the 
Baptist way about three or four months, when he broke 
from the society and declared at length the grounds 
and reasons for it,—that their baptism could not be 
right, because it was not administered by an 
apostle.” 

Williams remained outside of all membership in the 
Christian Church until his death in 1684. These years 
were years of great service to Rhode Island and to the 
United Colonies. Williams went to England in 1643, 
returning in 1644. 

Providence, Newport, Portsmouth, and Warwick 
united under a charter in 1647. After the usurpation 
of William Coddington, Williams was sent to England 
again, 1652-1653, where he was on terms of intimacy 
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with Cromwell. Roger Williams rendered great serv- 
ice to the United Colonies at the Pequod war and in 
the Federation formed in 1643. For all the prosperity 
he founded for others, he was left in his old age to the 
care of his sons; but his life was cheerful and loving 
to the last. Roger Williams was a great founder. He 
founded the city of Providence, the Colony of Rhode 
Island, the American Baptist Church, and complete re- 
ligious liberty in America. Nothing more character- 
istic, perhaps, came from his pen than these sentences 
from a letter to John Whipple written in 1669. Greg- 
ory Dexter had refused to pay his taxes on the ground 
of conscientious scruples, which Williams regarded as 
insufficient ; but he says: “However, I commend that 
man, whether Jew, Turk, or Papist, or whoever, that 
steers no otherwise than his conscience dare, till his 
conscience tells him that God gives him a greater lati- 
tude. For, neighbor, you shall find it rare to meet 
with men of conscience—men that for fear of God dare 
not lie, nor be drunk, nor be contentious, nor steal, nor 
be covetous, nor voluptuous, nor ambitious, nor lazy 
bodies, nor busy bodies, nor displease God by omitting 
either service or suffering, though of reproach, im- 
prisonment, banishment, and death, because of the fear 
and love of God.” 

There were those who joined with Roger Williams 
in fellowship as Baptist Christians who did not go back 
as he did, and many were added to them. These in- 
cluded some of the ablest men of the colony—men like 
Chad Brown the pastor, and William Wickenden the 
assistant pastor, of the first Baptist Church in America ; 
that of Providence, founded in 1642. Brown was the 
ancestor of the Brown brothers who, in the next cen- 
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tury, did so much for the Baptist Church in Providence, 
and from whom Brown University took its name, in 
1804. Associated with them was Gregory Dexter, a 
printer, and president of the colony in 1653. 

An abler man than these, the ablest American Bap- 
tist of the century, the physician and preacher, was John 
Clarke, the founder of the first Baptist Church at New- 
port, Rhode Island, in 1644, and its pastor, 1664-1676, 
when he died. Clarke was in England from 1652 to 
1664, and while there secured the Rhode Island Charter 
of 1663, under which the colony and State prospered 
for more than one hundred and fifty years. Before 
going to England he had an experience of Puritan in- 
tolerance in Boston which had lasting results. 

John Endicott was governor of Massachusetts Bay. 
John Clarke, a young man of twenty-eight, came to 
Boston in 1637, and joined Roger Wil- tye Baptists 
liams the next year, and founded Newport _ in Massa- 
two years later. He had become a leading ‘"™***s: 
Baptist pastor. In 1651 he returned to Boston. With 
him were John Crandall and Obadiah Holmes. Almost 
on their arrival they were arrested. They were com- 
pelled to attend service, but were not allowed to address 
the congregation. By a law passed seven years before 
it was made a crime to deny the validity of infant bap- 
tism. On the trial, Endicott showed his brutality by 
telling the prisoners that they deserved to die. In the 
meanwhile John Wilson, the persecutor of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, showed his cruel temper unchanged, and a les- 
sened sense of decency, in striking and cursing one of 
the prisoners before the judgment seat. They were 
sentenced to be fined—Clarke £20, Crandall £5, and 
Holmes £30—and to be whipped in default of payment. 
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They refused to pay, as they would not acknowledge 
that they had been guilty of any crime. Some un- 
known friends paid the fine of Clarke, and Crandall 
was released on bail. But Holmes suffered the full 
penalty of the law. After his thirty stripes, he turned 
to the magistrates, “with joyfulness in his heart and 
cheerfulness in his countenance,” and assured them that 
he had been “struck with roses.” ‘Two bystanders 
turned and shook hands with him, for which they were 
fined. But not in this way are religious convictions 
and opinions eradicated. 

Henry Dunster was, perhaps, the most learned man 
in the colony. He graduated M. A. from Cambridge 
in 1634, and came to Boston in 1640. In August of 
that year he was made president of Harvard College, 
a position he held and honored for fourteen years. On 
the question of infant baptism he adopted Baptist prin- 
ciples in 1653, and on that account resigned the presi- 
dency of the college the next year. In 1655 he became 
pastor of the Congregationalist Church at Scituate, 
which he held until his death in February, 1659. The 
first Baptist Church in Boston was organized in 1655. 
Before 1667, John Myles, a fervid Welsh Baptist, had 
organized a Baptist Church at Rehoboth, and in Oc- 
tober of the same year another one at Swansea, of 
which he remained pastor until 1681. Persecution vis- 
ited Massachusetts for the last time in 1680, when, by 
order of the General Court, the doors of their Church 
were nailed up; but the storm was soon overpast. In 
1682 a Baptist Church was organized in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, and in Kittery, Maine. In 1694 there 
were two Indian Churches on Martha’s Vineyard. In 
Rhode Island there came a division among the Baptists 
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in 1652. In England in 1646 arose the Six-Principle 
Baptists, who interpreted Heb. vi, 1, 2, as requiring 
the laying on of hands as much as belief in the resur- 
rection, or the other five principles there enumerated, 
in which they agreed with other Evangelical Christians, 
especially the Baptists. Hence six years later arose a 
division. The leading men and congregations among 
the Baptists accepted this doctrine, such being Wicken- 
den, Dexter, and Chad Brown. John Clarke remained 
true to the Particular (Calvinistic) faith, and kept with 
him the Newport Church. But a Six-Principle Baptist 
Church was founded in Newport in 1656, and one in 
Groton, Connecticut, founded in 1705, was the first 
Baptist Church in that colony. A Seventh-day Bap- 
tist Church was founded in Newport in 1671, the first 
this side of the ocean. The first in England was organ- 
ized in 1656. 

What was the especial contribution of the early 
Baptist Church to religious and Church life? They 
stood for a literal interpretation and application of the 
Scriptures; for a Church membership of regenerate 
people; for entire separation of Church and State and 
the resultant freedom of conscience ; and for the utmost 
democracy in Church government, and preferred it in 
the State. The Providence Plantation, in 1641, “or- 
dered, and unanimously agreéd, that the government 
which this body politic doth attend unto in this Island, 
and the jurisdiction thereof in favor of our prince, is 
a democracy or popular government.” It was further 
ordered “that none be accounted for a delinquent for 
doctrine, provided it be not directly repugnant to the 
government or laws established,” and in September, 
1641, it was ordered “that the law of the last court, 
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made concerning liberty of conscience in point of doc- 
trine, is perpetuated.” 

In the preamble to the code of laws for the colony, 
in 1647, it is stated “that the form of government estab- 
lished in the Providence Plantation is democratical ; 
that is to say, a government held by the free and volun- 
tary consent of all or the greater part of the free in- 
habitants.” 

The Baptists took the place occupied by the Con- 
gregationalists in the other colonies in Rhode Island. 
Here there was never an established Church. The 
Baptists carried out to their logical conclusion the Con- 
gregational principles of a Church of regenerate mem- 
bers and of a democratic form of Church government. 
It is not, therefore, strange that in the Boston from 
which they were driven in 1651, they should now be 
perhaps the most aggressive Evangelical religious force. 

The last test of the theocratical government of the 
Puritans came from its contest with the Quakers and 
its lamentable consequences. The first of 
the Society of Friends, or Quakers, who 
visited Massachusetts came from the Barbadoes in 
May, 1656. ‘They were two women, Ann Austin and 
Mary Fisher. The same year Elizabeth Harris came 
to Virginia, and the next year Robert Hodgson and 
four others came to New York, and Josiah Coale and 
Thomas Thurston to Virginia. In each of these cases 
the authorities of New York and Virginia imprisoned 
and banished these followers of George Fox. Those 
of Massachusetts went further. The two women who 
came to Boston in 1656 were probably the first Quakers 
to visit the territory of the United States. There was 
as yet no law against them; but they were imprisoned 
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and their books burned, and their bodies were examined 
for signs of witchcraft upon them. Finally, after five 
weeks detention, they were shipped out of the country. 
Governor Endicott, who was absent, expressed his re- 
gret that they had not been whipped. Soon eight more 
Quakers landed, who were imprisoned, and then ban- 
ished. The General Court then ordered that, in the 
future, they should be imprisoned and whipped. The 
rulers of Rhode Island refused to join in the persecu- 
tion, saying wisely that, “Surely we find they do delight 
to be persecuted by the civil power, and, when they are 
so, gain more adherents by the conceit of their patient 
sufferings than by consent to their pernicious sayings.” 
Far from being instructed by this wise counsel, Massa- 
chusetts increased the severity of her penalties; ban- 
ished Quakers who returned should lose their ears, and 
on the third offense have the tongue bored through 
with a hot iron. In October, 1658, death was pro- 
nounced on such as dared return, though for a long 
time the representatives resisted the enactment of the 
law. Before this date, over thirty Quakers had suf- 
fered the penalties of the law in Massachusetts. In 
1659 banishment was often enforced. In September, 
1659, four Quakers were banished. William Robinson 
and Marmaduke Stevenson went to Salem; Mary 
Dyer, the wife of the Secretary of Rhode Island and 
the friend of Anne Hutchinson, went to Rhode Island. 
Within a month she was back again in Boston. There 
she was joined by Robinson and Stevenson. It must 
be admitted that the Quakers were peculiarly offensive 
to the Puritan rulers. Their doctrine of the inner light 
was the thing detested by the Puritans. The Quakers 
showed little reverence for the letter of the Scriptures, 
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and open contempt for “steeple houses” and a “hireling 
ministry,” and no respect for magistrates. Two young 
women, one in Newbury and one in Salem, walked the 
streets naked “for a sign.” ‘They not seldom inter- 
rupted religious services and railed at magistrates. If 
Anne Hutchinson’s offense was unbearable, what of 
those open contemners of the ministers and magis- 
trates? If the sentence against Mrs. Hutchinson was 
the green tree, what should be done in the dry? 

The Quakers were arrested, tried, and sentenced to 
death. John Wilson showed himself true to his bad 
record and cruel nature. He said, “Hang them, or 
else—” and he drew his fingers across his throat. On 
October 2, 1659, they were led to execution through 
the town by a back street, lest the crowd should sym- 
pathize with them. At the gallows, Wilson taunted 
and railed at them. Mary Dyer, during the execution, 
sat at the foot of the scaffold, but was respited, and 
returned to Rhode Island. In May, 1660, she returned 
to bear witness by her death. She made no defense, 
but was condemned and hanged. Soon after, William 
Leddra was arrested; he had been banished and re- 
turned. He was imprisoned four months. He was 
offered his liberty if he would leave the colony; he re- 
fused, and was hanged. Just before this execution, 
Wenlock Christison, who had been banished, returned. 
After three months imprisonment he was brought to 
trial. Charles II had been restored, and hanging 
Quakers was a more dangerous pastime than it had 
been, for Endicott and the Puritan leaders. Christison 
and twenty-seven others were brought out of prison. 
Two were scourged, and the rest were banished. ‘These 
Quaker martyrs had won the fight, and the days of the 
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intolerance of the Puritan theocracy were over. The 
Quakers, however, often suffered from fines, and the 
Congregational remained the established Church until 
well on into the nineteenth century. The Quakers in- 
creased, and became a strong religious force in Rhode 
Island and adjacent towns in Massachusetts until our 
day. They brought to the religious life of America the 
hatred of war and oppression, especially African slav- 
ery. They emphasized the personal communion with 
God, and showed the might of weakness in overcoming 
evil and persecution by passive resistance. 

In 1692 came the great tragedy of the Puritan rule 
in New England. In its disregard of the necessary 
canons of evidence and rules of justice it 
did not differ from such trials everywhere wits 
else. It was not a feature of New England 
life so much as the life of that time in all Western Eu- 
rope. These were the last executions for witchcraft 
in English America; the last in England and Scotland 
did not come until well on into the next century. 

The outbreak came in what was then called Salem 
village, now Danvers, Massachusetts. There had been 
cases of witchcraft before in the colonies, and at least 
two of the so-called witches had suffered death. In 
1688 a case of the children of one Goodwin had at- 
tracted attention, and had been widely known through 
the zealous activity of Increase Mather and his son, 
Cotton Mather, who regarded such cases of the power 
of the devil as establishing beyond all doubt or cavil 
the existence of the invisible world. Their description 
of this case was widely circulated through the publi- 
cation of Cotton Mather’s “Late Memorable Provi- 
dences Relating to Witchcraft and Possessions,” pub- 
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lished at Boston, 1689. Of even greater influence was 
Increase Mather’s “Illustrious Providences in New 
England,” published five years before. 
Within three years from the date of this work an 
even more remarkable series of occurrences began in 
Beginning the household of the minister of Salem vil- 
ofthe lage. Samuel Parris was a man of ability, 
Delusion. but perverse and ill-tempered. There had 
broken out a feud at his installation, which subse- 
quently had not grown less, but which had divided 
neighbors and families. The trouble began with three 
girls—the daughter of the pastor, Elizabeth Parris, 
aged nine; his niece, Abigail Parris, aged eleven; and 
the daughter of the parish clerk, Ann Putnam, aged 
twelve. With these were associated several other young 
women, two of whom were twenty years of age. The 
girls went through all the antics and outcries which 
were well understood to be signs of being bewitched, 
and finally “cried out” upon three persons as the cause 
of their torment. ‘These were Tibuta, a servant in the 
Parris household, half Indian and half Negro, brought 
from the West Indies; Sarah Good, an old woman 
wretchedly poor; and Sarah Osborn, who had been 
once well-to-do, but who was now separated from her 
‘ husband; she was bedridden, and did not bear a good 
reputation. Then two others were named. These lat- 
ter were both Church members and women of unblem- 
ished character—Martha Carey and Rebecca Nourse. 
Soon to these were added a child of Sarah Good and 
a sister of Mrs. Nourse. Then those were named who 
stood higher—Philip English, a leading merchant of 
Salem ; and George Burroughs, a graduate of Harvard, 
and now pastor at Wells, Maine, who had been the rival 
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of Parris for the Church at Salem village. George 
Jacobs, an old man, and his granddaughter were both 
accused and arrested. 

Governor Phipps, carried away with the excitement, 
illegally constituted a special commission of seven mag- 
istrates to try the accused, at the head of which was 
Lieutenant-Governor Stoughton, a hard and narrow 
man. A hundred had been arrested when the com- 
mission was appointed. On June 2, 1692, it condemned 
its first victim, Bridget Bishop, who had been tried and 
acquitted a dozen years before on a like charge. Eight 
days later she was hanged. On the 30th of the month 
they sentenced five other women. On August 5th four 
women were condemned, and also George Burroughs, 
who had been brought from Maine to be tried. He was 
hanged August 19th, his behavior being such as to 
move all capable of pity. He concluded his devotions 
on the scaffold with the Lord’s Prayer. It was the con- 
viction of the time that no one so in league with evil 
could repeat it correctly ; but when Burroughs did this, 
then those who pressed on these proceedings said the 
devil stood by and dictated the words. In September, 
fourteen were condemned, of whom eight were hanged. 
The list of those executed included George Jacobs. 
Rebecca Nourse was acquitted by the jury, but Stough- 
ton sent them back to reconsider their verdict. She 
was a woman of eminent piety, and Governor Phipps 
would have pardoned her; but Parris had a grudge 
against her and prevented it. Giles Corey, eighty years 
of age, refused to plead, and was pressed to death. 
When September ended twenty had been put to death, 
Corey, and nineteen others who were hanged. Fifty 
had been pardoned on confessing their guilt, and one 
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hundred and fifty were in prison awaiting trial, besides 
whom there were charges against two hundred more, 
including some of the most reputable people in the 
colony. 

On October 12, 1692, the General Court convened, 
and at once superseded the special commission. ‘The 
madness was now at an end. Some others were con- 
demned, but all were released. The revulsion was 
powerful and permanent. Parris, amid general indig- 
nation, was driven from his place. Noyes, pastor of 
First Church, Salem, caused the cruel excommunica- 
tion against Mrs. Nourse to be retracted. Ann Put- 
nam, thirteen years later, confessed her grief and 
shame. ‘The General Court, twenty years after the 
trials, reversed the convictions and attainders, and 
made grants of money to the heirs to cover their losses. 
Chief-Justice Sewell, one of the commission, openly 
acknowledged his shame and guilt before the whole 
congregation of his Church, and kept annually a day 
of fasting and prayer in remembrance of the saddest 
event in his public life. What other community gone 
mad, on the recovery of its senses, has shown equal 
shame and repentance? 

A change more vital in the policy of the Puritan 
Church and commonwealth than those occasioned by 
these outbreaks of intolerance and terror 44, ' 
came through the natural development of Half-way 
the contradiction inherent in their original ©°vena"* 
conception of a Church. According to this conception 
a Church was composed of a body of regenerate per- 
sons who entered into covenant with God and with each 
other. Their distinguishing marks were regeneration 
and the covenant. Unfortunately for the consistency 
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of the idea, the covenant included the children of all 
“visible saints.” These were accepted as candidates 
for infant baptism, and no others. The consequence 
of this contradiction was not long in showing itself. 
The children of Church members were baptized, and 
were members under the covenant, though without full 
communion. These, in many cases, did not possess an 
experience of Christian regeneration so as to pass the 
required tests and enter the Church. These non-church 
members, but under the covenant by baptism and by 
personal “owning of the covenant” so far as intellectual 
assent to the teachings of the Church is concerned, had 
children of their own. What now is the status of these 
children? May they be baptized? Have they any share 
in the benefits of the covenant? 

With this religious question of pressing impor- 
tance, and made more urgent by the fact that all Epis- 
copal, Reformed, and Lutheran Churches never thought 
of demanding that Churches should be composed of re- 
generate persons only, and insisted that all children 
should be baptized, were joined other weighty con- 
siderations, 

The Puritan discipline was quite as dear to the 
Churches as their faith. The Puritan discipline could 
hardly be efficiently exercised if confined solely to 
Church members. In 1643, in Massachusetts and Ply- 
mouth, not over one-tenth of the population were 
Church members. Children under the covenant by 
baptism were under the discipline and care of the 
Church, and immensely helped to strengthen it. They 
desired this discipline and care for their children as 
fitting them for an upright life and a firm moral char- 
acter even if they should not be regenerates. 
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Again the question involved the political rights of 
the colonists. Only Church members could vote and 
hold office. The basis of political power threatened to 
become too small for safety. The Presbyterian element, 
led by Dr. Child and Vassall, one of the first assistants, 
sought to use this situation to bring in the Presbyterian 
discipline. This was one of the chief reasons for the 
calling of the Cambridge Synod of 1647. The turn 
of the tide in England against the Presbyterians made 
abortive their efforts. 

But the situation was such that some solution must 
be obtained. An assembly of representative ministers, 
thirteen from Massachusetts and four from Connect- 
icut, met at Boston, June 4-19, 1657. They decided 
that “the children of visible saints” could transmit their 
privilege to their descendants so that they could re- 
ceive baptism, but not the Lord’s Supper, nor could 
they vote in Church affairs. This decision was con- 
firmed by a Synod of ministers which met in Boston in 
1662. The right to baptism carried with it that of 
Church watch-care and discipline and also the civil 
franchise. This seemed to meet the emergency. But 
what of those who were neither children nor descend- 
ants of “visible saints,” now becoming a larger number 
in every community? In time these were allowed to 
present their children for baptism on condition of 
promising proper religious training. About the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century Solomon Stoddard was 
an able and a pious pastor at Northampton (1669- 
1726), whose ministry had been blessed with a succes- 
sion of revivals. He taught that the Lord’s Supper 
should be administered to “all adult members who are 
not scandalous,” “for their saving good, and conse- 
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quently for their conversion.” This began to be prac- 
ticed in his own Church in 1706, and during the cen- 
tury spread through western Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Thus the Half-way Covenant of 1657 and 
1662 brought back almost the practical results of that 
State Church system against which Congregationalism 
was originally the most earnest and thoroughgoing pro- 
test. The ideal of a regenerate Church membership 
seemed only to be found among the Baptists at that 
time. At the same time the examination for admission 
to Church communion relaxed their former rigor, and 
largely the public examinations ceased to be required. 
The type of preaching also changed, and moral duties 
were more insisted upon than Christian privileges. The 
whole result was a decided retrogression in the moral 
and religious life of the Puritan Colonies. 

To this contributed political causes: the overthrow 
of the Massachusetts charter in 1686; the establish- 
ment of a royal governor in Boston with an Episcopal 
Church, Kings Chapel, marking a grave constitutional 
change; and the admission of the strong element for- 
eign to the life and ideas of the Puritans. With this 
came the disaster of the almost twenty years’ war 
against the French and Indians during the reigns of 
King William and Queen Anne. The horror and de- 
vastation were the most marked of anything in Puritan 
annals. The massacres at Deerfield and Haverhill were 
never forgotten while Frenchman or Jesuit had power 
to lead or stir up an Indian foray. The demoralization 
of these long years of warfare (1689-1713) was great 
and evident. 

It has been truly said that it could not be expected 
that the second and third generations should have the 
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same lofty ideals and religious fervor as the Puritan 
founders. The contrast goes further. The leaders and 
the clergy of the first generation were university men, 
and knew at its best the varied life of a great and 
powerful nation, filled with the results and memorials 
of a long Christian civilization. ‘Their sons, if trained 
at all beyond the common school, knew the narrow be- 
ginnings of Harvard, the forces of nature, the rude 
life of the forest clearings, the fierce struggle with sav- 
age beasts and with savage men. ‘The only evidence 
to them of the existence of a Christian civilization was 
that which they themselves bore into the wilderness. 
The necessaries of life were reduced to their lowest 
terms, and of comforts there were few or none. It was 
no question of increasing or even of preserving the re- 
finements of life. But they did subdue the forest, till 
the clearing, and make possible the physical basis for 
the future civilization. The true heroes and founders 
of the American commonwealths are not those of the 
first generation; they left and lost much; they made 
the beginning; they bore and reared the men and wo- 
men who were the true founders of America in Church 
and State and civilization. Men and women were rude, 
less polished, less ideal, less influential in higher 
spheres than their fathers, but men and women who 
adapted themselves to the conditions, and they were 
hard, and conquered them. ‘These were the first real 
Americans, ‘They made their children and descendants 
heirs of their hardihood, of their stubborn courage and 
unwearied toil, of their quick inventive genius, and of 
a moral fiber and strenuous ideals which have made 
them, in enterprise and achievement, pre-eminent in 
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the modern world. The Half-way Covenant, the un- 
favorable political situation, the hard conditions of fron- 
tier life, all led to a religious declension. These made 
necessary and prepared the way for the Great Awaken- 
ing of the middle of the eighteenth century, which 
forms the turning point of the religious life of the Eng- 
lish Colonies in America. 

The Cambridge Platform of 1648 reaffirmed, for 
substance of doctrine, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. The Synod of 1680 adopted the ye creeds 
Savoy Confession of 1662, with a few un- of Congrega- 
important changes. ‘This was a slightly ‘onals™- 
modified form of the Westminster Confession. The 
Saybrook Platform of 1708 reaffirmed the Confession 
of 1680. The first Congregational Association of the 
Congregational clergy was formed at Boston in 1690. 
They became a permanent feature of the Church life. 
There were five Associations by 1705, and they estab- 
lished a system of ministerial licensure for entrance 
into the ministry. The Saybrook Platform provided 
for County Associations, and Ministerial Associations 
with the right of licensure, and also for Annual Dele- 
gated General Associations of the whole colony. Thus 
the Connecticut Congregationalists were more highly 
organized than those of the other colonies. Against 
this tendency John Wise wrote, in 1710 and 1717, two 
powerful tracts. They claim as a natural right a demo- 
cratic basis of Church policy. “Power is originally 
from the people.” This theory prevailed in Eastern 
Massachusetts; also throughout the State it was the 
practice for the society of taxpayers to vote as to the 
choice of pastor. But wherever the Congregational 
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Church went the worship was non-liturgical, and it 
stood for an educated ministry and a strenuous moral 
discipline. 

Two men among the Congregational clergy of this 
period were of such eminence that they deserve special 
mention. They are John Eliot and Increase 
Mather. John Eliot, the apostle to the In- 
dians, was born at Nasin, Essex, England, 
in 1604. He graduated, probably at Cambridge, and 
for a season taught in a school with Thomas Hooker, 
the founder of Hartford. At the age of twenty-seven, 
in November, 1631, he arrived at Boston. The pastor 
being away, he took up ministerial duties with the 
First Church of Boston. That Church would fain have 
retained him, but he considered himself bound by an 
agreement made in England to those settled in Rox- 
bury. His bride came over the year after his arrival, 
and they were married in October, 1632. The mar- 
riage proved a happy one, and to the parents were born 
five sons and six daughters. One son and one daugh- 
ter survived the father. After fifty-five years the union 
was broken by the death of Mrs. Eliot, who proved a 
true helpmeet to one who greatly needed one. It is 
said that he was so absorbed in his studies that he did 
not know his own cows when before his door. 

The young husband was installed “teacher” at Rox- 
bury in the month following the marriage, and con- 
tinued to serve that Church until his death, fifty-eight 
years later. For many years there was little to distin- 
guish his work from that of the ordinary pastorate; 
but in 1644 he began to study to master the Indian lan- 
guage. ‘Two years later he began preaching to the 
Indians, and in 1651 he founded the Indian town of 
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Natick. In October of the following year he organ- 
ized the first Indian Church. This Church and the In- 
dian settlements he carefully tended and taught. By 
1660 he deemed them advanced enough to receive 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. In the meantime Eliot 
carried on his immense labor of translating the Bible 
into the language of the Indians. The cost of publish- 
ing was borne by friends in England, amounting in all 
to $25,000. In 1661 appeared the New Testament; in 
1663 the Old Testament. New editions were published 
of the former in 1680, and of the latter in 1685. In all, 
probably, some thirty-five hundred copies were printed. 
Eliot also published a Catechism and Psalter and four 
religious books in the Indian language; also an Indian 
Grammar and an Indian “Logick Primer.” Eliot’s 
was the first Bible printed in America. From the 
above some idea may be gained of the unwearied dili- 
gence of the man. 

By 1674 there were fourteen Indian towns, two 
Churches, and eleven hundred praying Indians under 
Eliot’s care. Nor was he alone in this work. It was 
estimated that there were seven hundred praying In- 
dians in the Plymouth Colony—three hundred on Nan- 
tucket and fifteen hundred on Martha’s Vineyard— 
the fruit of the labors of the Mayhews; in all thirty-six 
hundred praying Indians. Then came King Philip’s 
War, which in two years destroyed the work of thirty. 
How strong a temptation it was to the praying Indians 
to join their brethren may be gathered from the fact 
that James Printer, an educated Indian, who corrected 
the proof-sheets of Eliot’s Bible, joined the Indian war- 
riors. On the other hand, those praying Indians who 
were faithful to the whites received, on account of fear 
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and suspicion, anything but generous usage. The cap- 
tured Indians were in great part executed for murder ; 
but the mass of them were, against Eliot’s earnest pro- 
test, sold into slavery. Two Indians finished the course 
at Harvard College; but one was drowned, and the 
other soon died of consumption. In spite of all these 
drawbacks, Eliot has been called the most successful 
missionary that ever preached the gospel to the Indians. 
In 1684 there were four settlements of praying Indians, 
which dwindled in numbers until, in the next century, 
they became practically extinct. Eliot’s love for men 
came out strongly in his old age, when he sought to 
teach the Negroes near him, and then undertook in his 
own house the education of a blind boy. 

Two sayings of Eliot’s depict the man for us as no 
painter’s brush could do. In his Indian Grammar he 
says what may almost be taken as the motto of his life: 
“Prayer and pains, through faith in Christ Jesus, will 
do anything.” In his last days he said: “Alas! I have 
lost everything. My understanding leaves me; my 
memory fails me; my utterance fails; but, I thank God, 
my charity holds out still; I find that rather grows than 
fails.’ Pious, humble, devoted John Eliot closed a 
life of unwearied toil, full of honor, May 20, 1690. 

Increase Mather was the son of Richard Mather, 
pastor at Boston, and was born at Dorchester, Massa- 

Increase Chusetts, 1639. Graduating from Harvard 
Mather. in 1656, he spent the next four years in 
'39°1723- Fineland. In 1664 he was chosen teacher 
in the Second Church of Boston, a position which he 
held for the next fifty-nine years. When the Revolu- 
tion in 1688 brought in a new policy at the English 
court, Increase Mather went to England and remained 
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there three years. It was owing to his unceasing ef- 
forts and his influence that the new charter for Massa- 
chusetts retained the liberal provisions of the old one, 
although the governor was henceforth appointed by the 
king. It is doubtful if any other man could have ren- 
dered to Massachusetts the service which Increase 
Mather did at this crisis. In 1685 he was chosen presi- 
dent of Harvard College, a position which he held dur- 
ing the next sixteen years. In character, ability, learn- 
ing, eloquence, and influence he was doubtless the most 
noted man of his generation in New England. He and 
his son, Cotton Mather, were implicated, the son much 
more than the father, in the Salem witchcraft excite- 
ment. People are apt to forget that through them 
arose the ministerial associations which proved such 
a strong feature of New England life; also that Cotton 
Mather procured the gift from Elihu Yale which estab- 
lished Yale College, founded in 1701, and gave it his 
name. ‘Thus ended the life and work of the second 
generation of Puritans born on New England soil. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OTHER EVANGELICAL AMERICAN CHURCHES. 


THE great advantages of the Congregational system 
for the work of founding the Christian Church in 
America at that time are evident when we ‘ 
compare its well-ordered and systematic Reformed 
activity which provided a Church and Churches. 
school for every settlement from the first, New York, 

a : ‘ New Jersey, 
with the experience of the Reformed, the  pennsy- 
Lutheran, and Episcopal Churches. The ret 
Congregationalist saw that a minister ac- ; 
companied, or was called to the settlement or town as 
soon as it was organized. The work of Harvard, and 
afterward of Yale, provided educated men for this 
work. These men were native Americans who under- 
stood the people, the conditions, and how to minister 
to the Churches so unlike those of Europe. Then the 
ministers did not need to cross the seas to be ordained, 
nor were the Churches under a foreign jurisdiction, 
The reverse was the case with the other Evangelical 
Churches, except the Baptists and the Quakers. 

The Dutch established themselves around trading- 
posts on the Hudson River, and in 1614 and 1623 began 
settlements at Fort Orange (Albany) and on Manhat- 
tan Island. The first clergyman of the Reformed 
Church in America, and the first of any Church in New 


York, was Jonas Michaelius, who arrived in 1628, when 
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there was a population on Manhattan Island of 270. 
He organized a Church, and was followed by Ever- 
ardus Bogardus, 1633-1647. The congregation first 
worshiped in a loft over the horse-mill. Later a 
wooden church, “like a barn,” was built. Finally a 
stone church in the fort was erected in 1642. Bogardus 
married Anneke Jans, then a widow, for his second 
wife, in 1638. On a voyage to Holland, where he 
wished to visit, Bogardus and the whole company were 
lost at sea in 1647. 

The most noted clergyman of the Dutch régime 
at Manhattan was John Mecklenburg, or Magapolensis, 
a convert from the Roman Catholic faith. He served 
at Fort Orange, 1642-1649, where he taught the In- 
dians and saved the life of the Iroquois captive, the 
Jesuit Father Jogues, the first Roman Catholic priest 
to visit New York. He built a church at Fort Orange 
in 1643. Six years later he removed to New Amster- 
dam, and was pastor there from 1649 until 1670. With 
him served Samuel Drusius, who, as well as Maga- 
polensis, was a man of learning, and preached both in 
Dutch and French. Until 1747 all ordinations took 
place in Holland, and during the Colonial period the 
whole Church was under the jurisdiction of the Classis 
of Amsterdam. The Dutch immigration was not large, 
and that was one reason why the colony fell to the Eng- 
lish. In 1647 there were in New Amsterdam 150 
houses and 700 people; in 1664, 220 houses and 1,400 
people; ten years later there was a population of 3,000, 
and in 1700 of 4,400. The last Dutch governor, Peter 
Stuyvesant, stood for good morals, and in 1656 strict 
Sunday laws were enacted. Unfortunately he and the 
ministers were intolerant. A Lutheran preacher was 

13 
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shipped back to Holland in 1658; but a Church had 
been organized, and an edifice was erected in 1671, 
though the society did not have any active existence 
until the eighteenth century. Quakers were fined and 
imprisoned in 1662, but the next year all intolerance 
ceased. 

In 1664, when the English took possession, there 
were twelve Dutch Reformed Churches in the colony, 
eight of which were about New York, one at Albany, 
one at Bergen, New Jersey, and one at New Castle, 
Delaware. 

In 1685 there came quite a large Huguenot emigra- 
tion, which in no small way influenced the social and 
political life of the colony. Their leader was Pierre 
Daillé, formerly professor in the theological school at 
Samur, France. He exercised his ministry in New 
York, 1682-1696. In 1688 a French church was built 
in New York. Daillé removed to Boston in 1696, 
where he served the French Church until his death 
in 1715. 

In 1693 there were about three thousand families in 
the colony, half of which were Dutch, and were rich. 
Most of the rest were English in blood, and Presby- 
terian or Congregationalist in their religious views, 
with a few Quakers, all being moderately well-to-do. 
There were some French, who, as might be expected 
of such recently-arrived refugees, were yet poor, though 
they soon prospered. ‘The Reformed Dutch Church 
obtained a legal charter in May, 1696. Trinity Church 
was chartered one year later. The first rector of Trin- 
ity Church was William Vesey, a Harvard graduate 
of 1693 and a Congregational minister, who went to 
London, and was ordained in the Church of England 
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in 1697. He served Trinity Church, 1697-1745. He 
was an able and pious man, and lived on good terms 
with the other Churches and their pastors. Trinity 
Charity School opened in 1709. 

In 1700 there were in the colony of New York fifty 
churches. Of these, there was one Episcopalian, two 
Lutheran, four Congregationalist, nine Presbyterian, 
one German, four French Reformed, and twenty-nine 
Dutch Reformed; that is, practically forty-three of the 
fifty were Reformed. Governor Fletcher favored the 
Episcopal Church, and Governor Cornbury sought to 
make it, by a misinterpretation of the law of 1693, 
the established Church. To escape this tyranny, many 
of the Dutch Reformed settled in Northern New Jersey, 
which from that time has been the stronghold of that 
Church in the United States. 

This loss of the Dutch Reformed from the colony 
was made up by the immigration of the Palatines in 
1709, who settled in the Mohawk Valley. Their leader 
was John Frederick Hager., He arrived in New York 
in May, 1709, with two thousand one hundred and 
thirty-eight Palatine emigrants. In December of that 
year he received a recognition equivalent to an ordina- 
tion (he was a licentiate in Germany), and the support 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. He 
is venerated as the founder of the German Reformed 
Church in the Mohawk and Hudson Valleys. The date 
of his death is not exactly known, but it is about 1723. 

In New Jersey, besides the strong Dutch Reformed 
element, there were Quakers, who came first in 1663. 
The Baptists formed a Church in New Jer- 
sey in 1689. Keith and Talbot labored as 
Episcopal missionaries in 1704, and St. Mary’s, Bur- 
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lington, was founded that year. From that time until 
his death in 1723, ‘Talbot was an apostle to the Epis- 
copal Churches of New Jersey. 

The first Christian ministers and Churches in Dela- 
ware were Swedish Lutherans. Reorus Torkellius 
accompanied the Swedish expedition of 
colonization in 1639, and remained at 
Christiania until 1643. During his stay a church was 
built. He was succeeded by John Campanius, 1643- 
1648. He learned the language of the Delaware In- 
dians, and translated into it Luther’s Shorter Cate- 
chism. Campanius wrote a description of the country 
which is of great value. These first Lutheran ministers 
were able and godly men, of whom any Church might 
be proud. The Old Swedes Church at Wilmington 
was dedicated in 1699, and the Gloria Dei Church in 
the same city the next year. 

Pennsylvania had a distinguished man for a 
founder, a romantic history, and, as the founder’s prin- 
ciple of toleration was never departed from, 
except as to allowing the English Corpo- 
ration and Test Acts to have force in a cer- 
tain range of offices from 1705, it had more diverse . 
elements of population, with stronger marked and more 
permanent characteristics, than any other colony. 

William Penn, son of Admiral Penn, was born in 
London, October 14, 1644. He entered Oxford in 

1660, but was sent away for Nonconform- 

William Penn, . 3 : : 
1644-1718, ity. To cure him of this, from a social and 
political standpoint, peculiarly annoying 
characteristic, his father sent him to Paris in 1661. In 
France he studied under the Reformed Professor Amy- 
rault, 1661-1664. He was in Turin in 1664, and the 
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same year returned to London. He entered Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1665, but spent two years (1666-1668) in Ire- 
land, where he became acquainted with some Quakers 
and adopted their belief. In 1668 he wrote “Truth 
Exalted” and “Sandy Foundation Shaken,” and the 
next year his most famous work, “No Cross, no Crown.” 
Penn was imprisoned in the Tower from December, 
1668, to July, 1669. Then he went to Ireland. Re- 
turning from Ireland in 1670, he was sent to Newgate; 
but his father paid his fine and he was released. The 
next year he spent six months in Newgate, and the rest 
of the year in Holland and Germany. His father dying 
in 1671, he was left property which brought him an 
income of $7,500, worth three times that amount of 
to-day. He now began the life of a country gentleman. 

Penn’s connection with America began on this wise: 
He became trustee of West Jersey in 1676, specially in 
behalf of the Quakers residing there. In 1680 he 
bought East Jersey. In default of the payment of 
$80,000 which the crown owed his father, Charles II, 
March 4, 1681, granted him in fee simple all of Penn- 
sylvania west of the Delaware River. The next year, 
in August, Delaware was added to this grant, so that 
Penn was proprietor of all that the King of England 
could grant in Delaware and Pennsylvania, owned 
East Jersey by purchase, and was trustee of West Jer- 
sey. No Englishman ever owned so much of Amer- 
ican soil. 

Penn wrote an “Account of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania” in 1681 to stimulate emigration, and sailed 
with a large company in September, 1682. No colony, 
except possibly Massachusetts, grew so rapidly from 
the start. Penn founded Philadelphia, November 8, 
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1682. From the first he proclaimed complete religious 
toleration. By his Great Law of December 4, 1682, 
only murder was punishable with death. The next 
year the Germans under a Lutheran pastor, Pistorius, 
came and founded Germantown. ‘This tide never 
ceased, and brought to Pennsylvania, before 1750, be- 
tween seventy thousand and eighty thousand people. 
About half of these were Reformed, and there were 
Mennonites and Dunkards and Moravians, as well as 
Lutherans. Most of the thirty thousand Palatines who 
emigrated in 1709 came to Pennsylvania. The first 
Lutheran Church in the colony was formed at Fack- 
ner’s Swamp in 1703. ‘The Baptists formed their first 
Church in New Jersey in 1684, and in Philadelphia 
in 1698. The Baptist Association of Philadelphia was 
formed in 1707. Jedediah Andrews was ordained to 
the Presbyterian ministry at Philadelphia in 1701. The 
Philadelphia Presbytery was organized in 1705 with 
five pastors. This Church became strong through the 
Scotch-Irish immigration which began in 1713. 

Meanwhile Penn returned to England in 1684. 
There he was in high favor with James II during his 
short reign. In 1686 he visited Holland. On the fall 
of James he fell under suspicion of Jacobite tendencies. 
His government of Pennsylvania was taken from him 
in October, 1692, but was restored in August, 1694. 
From this time, for some years, Penn gave his time to 
preaching. In 1697 he preached before Peter the 
Great. ‘The next year he was in Ireland. In Decem- 
ber, 1699, he was again in Pennsylvania, where he 
remained two years. Retiring to England, he lived 
in his later years in broken health, until his death 
in 1718, 
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Penn lived and taught a religion of justice, right- 
eousness, gentleness, simplicity, and sobriety. He made 
a great experiment and achieved such success as no 
other man has done. He cut loose from the historic 
life of Christendom, and hence could not have large 
and permanent success; but he came nearer the ideal 
society for the life of the community than any other 
founder of an American commonwealth. 

The Colony of Pennsylvania was not the first pro- 
prietary colony founded by Englishmen in North 
America. There is scarcely a more roman- 
tic beginning of any English colony than 
that of Maryland. Until the death of the last Lord 
Baltimore in 1771 without issue, it was a proprietary 
colony, though that government was suspended and 
its functions exercised by the English crown from 1692 
under William and Mary until the proprietor was a 
Protestant, in 1715. George Calvert was born in York- 
shire in 1582, and educated at Oxford. Under James 
he became principal secretary of state and was 
knighted, receiving at the same time a large grant of 
land in Ireland. He was deeply concerned in the pro- 
jected Spanish match for Charles I. When that failed 
he announced himself a Roman Catholic, and resigned 
his office of secretary of state. James made him Baron 
Baltimore, of Baltimore County, Longford, in Ireland. 
Late in 1622, and probably after he had become a 
Roman Catholic, he procured a charter for a colony in 
Newfoundland. In 1627 he visited this Colony of 
Avalon, and in the year following moved there with 
his wife and about a hundred colonists. Baltimore 
spent $150,000 (worth three times that now) upon 
this colony, and broke his health; but French, Puri- 
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tans, and the rigors of the climate made the attempt 
a failure. 

Finding this result inevitable, Baltimore sailed with 
his wife to Virginia in 1629. He met with a cool re- 
ception from the colonists, and returned to England, 
where he obtained from the king the grant of the terri- 
tory north of the Potomac River, which he called 
Maryland. ‘The first Lord Baltimore died before the 
grant of the charter. This, however, was made out 
to his son, Cecilius Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore, 
and dated June 20, 1632. The grant made Lord Balti- 
more a Prince Palatine, owing only feudal allegiance 
to the crown of England, in which he was lord propri- 
etary, and paid annually to the crown two Indian 
arrows and one-fifth of all the gold and silver mined. 
Thus Maryland from the start was independent and 
self-governing so far as the mother country was con- 
cerned. The proprietor might have made his absolute 
power felt to the injury of the colony and the peril of 
the inhabitants. Three things hindered such a result: 
First, with all exemptions, allegiance was due to the 
English crown, and the English people and government 
were throughout this century strongly Protestant; sec- 
ond, the majority of the inhabitants, probably from the 
very first, certainly after 1643, were Evangelical Chris- 
tians; third, the second and third Lords Baltimore, 
who were the first and second proprietors of the 
Maryland Palatinate, seem to have been men of emi- 
nent wisdom, justice, and humanity. 

Cecilius Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore, fitted 
out an expedition of about twenty gentlemen and be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred laboring men in 
the Ark and the Dove, which landed on the soil of the 
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colony, March 25, 1634. Probably the most of the gen- 
tlemen were Roman Catholics, and the majority of the 
laborers were Protestants. ‘The expedition had cost 
about $200,000, most of it paid by Lord Baltimore. 
Leonard Calvert, brother of the proprietor, went out 
as governor, and with him went two Jesuit priests, 
John White and John Altham. They settled at St. 
Mary’s, and prospered from the first. From 1636 the 
governor took the following oath: “I will not, by 
myself or by any other, directly or indirectly, trouble, 
molest, or discountenance any person professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ, for or in respect of religion; 
I will make no differences of persons in conferring 
offices, favors, or rewards, for or in respect of religion, 
but merely as they shall be found faithful and well de- 
serving, and endued with moral virtues and abilities. 
My aim shall be public unity, and if any person ot 
officer shall molest any person professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ, on account of his religion, I will protect 
the person molested and punish the offender.” ‘This 
was a year before Roger Williams’s founding of Provi- 
dence; but Williams’s platform of religious freedom 
was much broader. From the foundation of the colony, 
so far as we know, no one under Baltimore’s rule suf- 
fered or was molested on account of his religion. In 
another respect Lord Baltimore showed himself a wise 
and far-seeing ruler, imbued with the modern spirit, 
and no slave to the theories of priestly absolutism. The 
Jesuits had obtained large grants of land from the In- 
dian chiefs, and wished to hold it free from taxes and 
from all control of the civil power. Lord Baltimore at 
once sent to Rome to have the Jesuits removed from 
the province, and compromised only when the Jesuits 
had released all the lands they had acquired from the 
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Indians. In 1641 it was provided that no society or 
corporation could receive lands by gift or bequest with- 
out the consent of the proprietary. 

In 1643 the Colony of Virginia banished the Non- 
conforming or Puritan settlers. On account of their 
industry and their character they found a warm wel- 
come in Maryland. From this time onward the Evan- 
gelical Christians were in a large majority, and Mary- 
land was a Roman Catholic colony only in name. 
There probably was no Evangelical clergyman in the 
colony until after 1642. Meanwhile troubles broke out 
in England. Leonard Calvert went to England in 
April, 1643, and returned in September of the next 
year. In 1645, Claiborne, who had made a settlement 
on Kent’s Island before 1634, and who felt himself 
ill-used by Calvert’s government, seized St. Mary’s, 
and drove Calvert from the colony. In the last of 
1646, Leonard Calvert from his refuge in Virginia 
found the time opportune to drive out his opponents 
and restore the proprietary government. It was his 
last service for his brother; for on June oth of the fol- 
lowing year he died, having, on the whole, ruled Mary- 
land wisely and well since its founding in 1634. The 
next year Lord Baltimore made William Stone, a Prot- 
estant, governor. In the year following there was 
passed an Act of Religious Toleration, which gave lib- 
erty of conscience in all matters of religion except to 
those who denied the Trinity. In 1650 the Assembly 
was organized into two Houses, the governor, the sec- 
retary, and one or more of the Council composing the 
Upper House, and the burgesses, or representatives, 
the Lower House. The Upper House was appointed 
by the proprietary, and the assent of both Houses was 
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necessary to pass a bill. In this same year, while Gov- 
ernor Stone was absent, his deputy committed the folly 
of proclaiming Charles II. The Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, who were in Virginia, Claiborne and Ben- 
net, under this pretext, overthrew the government of 
the proprietary, and called an election for a new As- 
sembly. One of the acts of this Assembly was the 
repeal of the Act of Toleration so that it should not 
apply to any favoring “popery or prelacy, nor to such 
as, under the profession of Christ, hold forth and prac- 
tice licentiousness,” which latter might be made to in- 
clude Quakers and Baptists. 

Lord Baltimore rebuked Governor Stone for sub- 
mitting so easily to the invasion. Thus incited, Stone 
attacked his opponents ; but was defeated and captured, 
March 24, 1655. The victors executed in cold blood 
four of the prisoners. Oliver Cromwell was England’s 
ruler. Lord Baltimore had from the first recognized 
the Parliamentary, and afterward the Protector’s, gov- 
ernment. In 1656 the government of Maryland was 
restored by the decision of the Commissioners of Plan- 
tations to Lord Baltimore, an amnesty was declared, 
and the Toleration Act of 1649 was made perpetual, 
March 23, 1658. Some Quakers came to Maryland 
in 1657, and they were arrested and banished; but 
there were no persecutions after 1660. 

So matters went on until the death of the first pro- 
prietary in 1675. Few colonial founders have left a 
better record. Without the breadth of view of Roger 
Williams and William Penn, and with strong external 
reasons for tolerance, it was a man of no common abil- 
ity who could maintain a Roman Catholic principality 
in the times of the Long Parliament and of the Pro- 
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tectorate. The secret seems to be that his policy was 
one of his choice, and his character was proof of his 
sincerity. At his death the Protestants outnumbered 
the Roman Catholics in the colony twelve to one, and 
there were but three of the clergy of the Church of 
England among them. 

The Roman Catholics did not largely increase by 
immigration. In 1669 there were but two priests in the 
colony, and the Roman Catholic population was esti- 
mated at two thousand. Under James II (1685-1688) 
there were but four Franciscans and a few Jesuits in 
the colony. When William and Mary came to the 
throne it was held that no Roman Catholic could hold 
office and be loyal to the Protestant succession. ‘Thus, 
in 1692, the rights of the proprietary were held to have 
reverted to the crown, and royal governors were ap- 
pointed. This, of course, signified an attempt to estab- 
lish by law the Church of England. It could not suc- 
ceed in the New England or the Middle Colonies, 
though by a trick it was sought to be made effective 
in New York. Although in Maryland only a small 
minority of the Protestants were Episcopalians, yet un- 
fortunately the attempt succeeded. In 1692 that Church 
was established, and each inhabitant was taxed forty 
pounds of tobacco for building Episcopal churches and 
maintaining their clergy. In 1702 it was re-enacted, 
and Dissenters and Quakers were allowed to have sep- 
arate meeting-houses, provided they paid the tax of 
tobacco. ‘The phases of religious toleration in Mary- 
land have never been better summed up than in these 
words: “The toleration of the proprietaries lasted fifty 
years, and under it all believers in Christ were equal 
before the law, and all support of Churches or min- 
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isters was voluntary. The Puritan toleration lasted six 
years, and included all but Papists, Prelatists, and those 
who held objectionable doctrines. The Anglican toler- 
ation lasted eighty years, and had glebes and churches 
for the Establishment, connivance for Dissenters, the 
penal laws for [Roman] Catholics, and for all the forty 
[pounds of tobacco] per poll.” No Roman Catholic 
attorney was allowed to practice in the province. In 
1697 there were reported to be nine chapels in Mary- 
land, with five priests. In 1708, out of between forty 
thousand to fifty thousand population, there were less 
than three thousand Roman Catholics, while there were 
eight thousand Negro slaves. The colony that from 
the first had practiced toleration had lost it; and Roman 
Catholics found toleration only in Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island. 

Governor Nicholson, in 1696, established King Wil- 
liam’s School at Annapolis, the first high school in the 
province. Dr. Bray, founder of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge and for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and Commissary of the Bishop of 
London, came to Maryland in 1700. He did some- 
thing to restore discipline among the clergy, and estab- 
lished many parish libraries among them ; but the clergy 
came from England; they were sure of a support. And 
so men who could have no place in Church or society 
in England were sent to Maryland, and with more im- 
punity than in Virginia, because the Church was weak 
relatively to the population. 

Charles, third Lord Baltimore, followed in the steps 
of the first proprietary in his relations to the colony. 
Two years before his death in 1715, his son and heir 
became a Protestant. As a Protestant he was given 
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back the rights which the proprietary had had under 
the charter. These he enjoyed but two months, when 
he died, and left his estates and title to a minor son, 
who died in 1757. ‘The sixth Lord Baltimore, the last 
of his race, and unworthy of his ancestry, died without 
issue in 1771. 

The earliest of the English colonies in America had 
more than the usual vicissitudes of suffering and mis- 
fortune. Founded in 1607, it did not seem 
firmly rooted until after the recovery from 
the Indian massacre of 1622. In motive it sought com- 
mercial gain and the power of England. Though with- 
out special religious impulse, it sought for the conver- 
sion of the Indians, and was accompanied by “an 
honest, religious, and courageous divine,” Rev. Robert 
Hunt, the first Evangelical clergyman in America. In 
the troubled times of the first years he was the main- 
stay of the colony, being a peacemaker and one who 
never complained. He succumbed to the hardships of 
those days, dying some time before 1610. 

The expedition which was to found the Colony of 
Virginia left England December 19, 1606, on three ves- 
sels, the Discovery, Good Speed, and Constant, of 
twenty, forty, and one hundred tons. They carried 
about one hundred colonists. Bartholomew Gosnold 
and John Smith were the only men with the qualities 
of leadership, though George Percy, brother of the 
Earl of Northumberland, was of the company. One- 
half of them were “gentlemen ;” that is, persons unused 
to manual labor. ‘They sailed by the Bermudas, and 
reached Virginia, April 26, 1607. They landed at what 
they named Jamestown, May 13th, of that year. Rev. 
Robert Hunt administered the Lord’s Supper for the 
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first time to the colonists the 21st of June. The first 
church was an “old rotten tent,” but soon they stretched 
an awning among the trees, and a bar nailed to two of 
them served as the first pulpit. By 1610 they had a 
church sixty feet long by twenty-four feet in breadth. 

With July came the heat and the malaria from the 
swamps. George Perey says: “Burning fevers de- 
stroyed them; some departed suddenly; but, for the 
most part, they died of mere famine. There were never 
Englishmen left in a foreign country in such misery 
as we were in this new discovered Virginia.” Men 
were heard “groaning in every corner of the fort most 
pitiful to hear. . . . If there were any consciences 
in men it would make their hearts bleed to hear the piti- 
ful murmurings and outcries; . . . some depart- 
ing out of the world, sometimes three or four in a 
night; in the morning their bodies trailed out of the 
cabins like dogs to be buried.” By September famine 
and fever had brought half of the colony to death. In 
the fall health returned, but with the winter famine 
returned also. Gosnold died in the summer, leaving 
Captain John Smith the one capable leader in the de- 
vastated colony. In December, 1607, Smith was cap- 
tured by the Indians. However much may be de- 
ducted from the details of Captain Smth’s narrative of 
his rescue from immediate death, this is certain, that 
the little band of settlers was saved from starvation 
that winter by corn brought to them by Pocahontas. 

In 1608 came a second expedition, which, on its 
return, took back Captain Smith’s “True Relation of 
Virginia,” the first book written by an Englishman in 
America. The same year he sailed three thousand 
miles, thoroughly exploring Chesapeake Bay, and mak- 
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ing of it an excellent map. Toward winter another 
ship brought two women, Mistress Forest and her maid, 
Anne Burras. The maid married John Laydon, mak- 
ing the first English marriage in the New World. In 
the winter of 1608 famine again threatened the extinc- 
tion of the colony. There were now two hundred men 
without food. Smith boldly seized the brother of Poca- 
hontas in the midst of his warriors, and, threatening 
him with instant death, he obtained enough corn from 
the Indians to carry them through the winter. The 
next spring, Smith made the idlers work by enforcing 
the simple rule, “He that will not work shall not eat.” 

After much suffering the colony had not yet taken 
root. In spite of the mild climate and the fertile soil, 
they had not been able to raise enough to keep them 
from hunger. ‘They had no such apprenticeship to 
toil as the Pilgrim Fathers had in Holland; they had 
no home ties stich as animated the men of the May- 
flower. Idleness and faction reigned among them. Sel- 
dom has a colony been cursed with more incapable 
leaders, and never were there colonists more dependent 
upon wise and energetic leadership. The only man 
capable of bringing order out of chaos, Captain Smith, 
sailed for England in September, 1609. When Smith 
left, there were nearly five hundred persons in the col- 
ony. ‘here was now no head to the settlement, and 
sickness, famine, and the Indians began rapidly to thin 
their numbers. Six months later “there remained not 
past sixty men, women, and children, most miserable, 
poor creatures.” This was long remembered as the 
“Starving Time.” Never was shown more clearly the 
value of leadership. With Smith, or Standish, or Brad- 
ford, or Brewster, things could never have come to 
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such a pass three years after the founding of the 
colony. 

In the last of May, 1610, they reckoned that in ten 
days not a soul would be left alive. In this extremity, 
Admiral Somers and Sir Thomas Gates arrived. They 
had not food enough to sustain the colony, so they re- 
solved to take the colonists on board and sail for the 
fishing grounds, and thence to England. All had em- 
barked, the colony was abandoned, and the ships were 
anchored for the night, when a row-boat brought word 
of the approach of the expedition of Lord Delaware. 
He brought provisions to sustain all for a year. His 
company and the colonists landed, June 10, 1610, and 
Virginia was saved as an English colony. The next 
March, Lord Delaware returned to England. In May 
came Sir Thomas Dale, who ruled the colony with mili- 
tary severity for five years. He put an end to misrule 
and disorder, and made the idle work; but his temper 
was merciless and his punishments cruel. It was not 
the life of a growing colony, but the intolerable servi- 
tude of a military camp. When he left in 1616, there 
were three hundred and twenty-six men and twenty- 
five women and children, with six horses, one hundred 
and forty-nine cattle, sixteen goats, and abundance of 
swine. Dale had been just, if stern. His successor, 
Argall (1617-1619) was as mercenary as any pirate, 
and robbed on every hand as he had opportunity, yet 
had influence enough to escape punishment. 

This dreary record of incompetency, faction, and 
failure has thrown across the Virginia colony the gleam 
of unfading romance. In 1612, Argall seized Poca- 
hontas, the favorite child of Powhatan, and held her 
as a hostage. Her father was deeply incensed, and 
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resolved on revenge. But in the midst of his plans 
it transpired that Pocahontas desired to marry an Eng- 
lishman. John Rolfe was a widower and well spoken 
of. He had for a year been paying addresses to the 
Indian maid, who did not reject them. They were mar- 
ried in April, 1613. In 1616 she and her husband went 
to England, where she was royally entertained, but, 
taking cold, she died in March, 1617, about twenty- 
two years of age. Her husband returned to Virginia, 
where he became prominent in the official life of the 
colony, and was the first to experiment, in 1618, with 
the culture of tobacco, which Governor Yardley later 
made a financial success, and which gave for the first 
time a solid, economic basis for the life of the colony. 
Her son was brought up in England, and married an 
English lady. He was known as Lieutenant Rolfe, 
and commanded a fort on the James River. He became 
a man of position and fortune, and many prominent 
Virginia families are descended from him. 

Rev. Mr. Burke succeeded Robert Hunt as pastor 
at Jamestown. We know little of him except that he 
was a graduate of Oxford, and acted as chaplain at the 
opening of the first Virginia Assembly. A more influ- 
ential man was Rev. Alexander Whittaker, “the apostle 
of Virginia.” He was the son of the Puritan master 
of St. John’s of Cambridge, and, sharing in his father’s 
opinions, was educated in his college. He came to Vir- 
ginia with Sir Thomas Dale in 1611. He baptized, 
and probably married, Pocahontas. He was the author 
of “Good News from Virginia,” published in 1613. In 
1617 he was drowned in James River. ‘T'wo sentences 
depict the man. Of himself and of his future he said, 
“I abide in my vocation until I be lawfully called from 
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hence.” No thought of desertion or change for more 
personal advantage! He concludes his “Good News 
from Virginia” by saying, “Awake, you true-hearted 
Englishmen! Remember the plantation is God’s, and 
the reward your country’s.” His successor, George 
Keith, was a Puritan like himself. 

November 13, 1618, the Virginia Company granted 
to the colonists a “Great Charter of Commissions of 
Privileges, Orders, and Lawes.” ‘This established a 
legislative body, and limited the power of the governor, 
being the germ of the American colonial and State sys- 
tem. The first Legislative Assembly met at James- 
town, July 30, 1619. This was the first American Leg- 
islature. There were twenty-two members of the 
House of Burgesses, representing eleven communities. 
They met with the governor and council in the church 
at Jamestown, and finished their labors in August. 
This Assembly established the Church of England, and 
gave to each clergyman a glebe and a salary. In 1622 
the salary was fixed at one thousand five hundred 
pounds of tobacco and sixteen barrels of corn. There 
were then five clergymen in the colony. 

In the meantime the colony was taking measures 
to become rooted in the soil. In 1619 arrived the first 
shipload of ninety maids, who soon became wives of 
the settlers, and such shipments continued until 1632. 
Their children became the first native Virginians. King 
James added also a hundred felons to the colony, and 
in August, 1619, were landed the first Negro slaves. 

In the spring of 1622 there was a general attack on 
all the settlements by the Indians. Three hundred and 
forty-seven whites were massacred, and of eighty plan- 
tations, but eight remained. The English quickly ral- 
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lied, and forever broke the power of the Indians in 
Eastern Virginia. From 1607 to 1623 there had come 
to Virginia more than six thousand people. In 1624 
there were but one thousand two hundred and seventy- 
five living in the colony. Four-fifths of the emigrants 
perished. 

The society of Virginia was aristocratic in its struc- 
ture. The deep rivers made it possible for trading ves- 
sels to load from the plantation wharf, and the price 
of tobacco made a large income. The planter bought 
direct from the ships the European goods for his fam- 
ily and plantation. The style of living was patriarchal, 
and the hospitality profuse. There were, therefore, no 
manufacturers or small traders to build up towns or a 
citizen class; so the laborers, like the slaves, were a 
class by themselves. This aristocratic tone was in- 
creased by the English Civil Wars; for the Virginian 
society stood strongly by the Church and the king. 
Hence many cavaliers who found Puritan England 
rather warm for them sailed for Virginia, where they 
found the heartiest welcome. 

An imposing figure of this time, and representing 
Virginian prejudices and convictions, was Governor 
Sir William Berkeley. He became governor in 1642. 
Soon he declared that all Nonconforming ministers 
must leave the colony. They and their flocks crossed 
the Potomac to Roman Catholic Maryland. The exe- 
cution of Charles I was a grievous blow to Governor 
Berkeley, who proclaimed his son, and refused to ac- 
knowledge Parliament. Parliamentary Commissioners 
arrived in 1652, and deposed Berkeley, but dealt gently 
with him, allowing him to live in Virginia unmolested. 
In March, 1660, he was reinstated as governor, and 
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ruled until the end of his life. In 1671 he reported a 
population of forty thousand, including two thousand 
Negro slaves, and six thousand white servants, and 
said: “There are forty-eight parishes and ministers well 
paid. The clergy, by my consent, would be better if 
they would pray oftener and preach less. But of all 
other commodities so of this, the worst is sent us. But 
I thank God there are no free schools nor printing, and 
I hope we shall not have, these hundred years.” Here 
spoke the fanatical royalist, and the theories of the 
Stuart despotism in their logical consequence. This 
made the kindly and upright Sir William Berkeley a 
cruel tyrant when Nathaniel Bacon’s rebellion, justly 
provoked, broke out a few years later. Twenty-three 
were executed, and the estates of fifty were confiscated. 
Charles II, who, with all his faults, was not blood- 
thirsty, said, “That old fool has hanged more men in 
that naked country than I have done for the murder of 
my father.” Berkeley was recalled by the king, who 
delayed giving him audience and broke his heart. He 
died in London, July 13, 1677. 

All was not prosperous in the Church more than in 
the State. Rev. Morgan Goodwin in a letter to Berke- 
ley describes “the parishes as extending, some of them, 
sixty or seventy miles in length, and lying void [va- 
cant] for many years to save charges [taxes].” James- 
town itself, he states, had, with short intervals, been 
thus destitute for twenty years. In the interregnum 
of Berkeley’s rule the Quakers first came to Virginia— 
Elizabeth Harris in 1656, and Josiah Coale and Thomas 
Thurston in 1657. They were imprisoned and ban- 
ished. After 1661, Quakers were punished with a fine. 

The most noted clergyman in Virginia in this period 
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was James Blair. He was a Scotchman, who came to 
Virginia in 1685. Returning to England he raised 

over $20,000, and procured a charter for 
eee Yar, the College of William and Mary, February 

8, 1693. The attitude of many English 
statesmen to the colonists may be seen in the reply of 
Sir Edward Seymour, the attorney-general, to Blair, 
as he was urging him to prepare the charter. Blair 
begged him to consider that the people in Virginia had 
souls to save as well as the people in England. Sey- 
mour answered: “Souls! Damn your souls! Make 
tobacco.” In this reply is the secret and the necessity 
for the American Revolution. 

Blair was made the first president of the college, 
an office which he retained for forty-nine years. For 
fifty years he was member of the King’s Council, and 
for fifty-five years commissary of the Bishop of London 
for Virginia. When, in 1742, he died at the age of 
eighty-eight, the Episcopal Church owed to him an 
incalculable debt of gratitude. Neverthless, the college 
was never largely attended. For the first seventy years 
of its existence it rarely had at one time more than 
twenty students in attendance. The contrast with Har- 
vard is very strong, and shows the effect of the neces- 
sity, for lack of episcopal ordination, of importing the 
clergy from beyond the sea. 

There was quite a Huguenot immigration in 1698- 
1699, and taxes were remitted to the immigrants for 
seven years; likewise to the larger German element, 
in 1713, for ten years. 

In 1710, Rev. Henry Hoeger, of the German Re- 
formed Church, came with a colony to North Carolina. 
They were broken up and massacred by the Indians 
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in I711, when Hoeger and fifty survivors came to Vir- 
ginia. In 1714 the first Baptist Church was formed at 
Burleigh, Virginia. 

In 1720 there were forty-four parishes of the Epis- 
copal Church in Virginia. There was a church in each 
parish, and in some several chapels, or seventy church- 
buildings in all. Each parish had a parsonage, with 
two hundred and fifty acres of land. More than half 
had clergymen, the rest lay readers. There was little 
learning and less discipline. The state of religion was 
low, and many of the clergy were unworthy. As in all 
the colonies, the smallpox was a fearful scourge. 

Roger Greene, from Virginia in 1653, settled in 
Chowan, on the north shore of Albemarle Sound. In 
1662, George Durant settled just east of 
Chowan. ‘This Albemarle colony was given (Now 
a settled form in 1664. Clarendon, on Cape 
Fear River, was settled in 1665. For years North 
Carolina was a refuge for those who did not do well, 
or wished to evade the laws of Virginia. In 1690 the 
Clarendon colony was abandoned. Joseph Archdale, 
a Quaker, governed successfully the two Carolinas in 
1695. After one year he left the office to his friend, 
Joseph Blake, nephew of Admiral Blake, who died in 
1700. The first clergyman came to North Carolina in 
1703 ; though the Quakers were there as early as 1671, 
and George Fox in 1672. There was the same effort 
made in North as in South Carolina to establish the 
Episcopal Church at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, but it miscarried in both cases. From 1700 
to 1710 many Huguenots settled on the Taw River, 
and Swiss and Germans under Baron de Graffenried 
founded New Berne, The Tuscaroras arose, and, Sep- 
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tember 22-24, 1711, massacred the whites with every 
horrible torture known to them. Some hundreds were 
butchered, one hundred and thirty at New Berne alone. 
The Indians were cut to pieces, and withdrew to West- 
ern New York. 

In North Carolina society was the rudest and re- 
ligion the lowest in any of the colonies. Under Gov- 
ernor Eden, founder of Edenton (1714-1722), liberty 
of conscience was secured to Dissenters, and Quakers 
were allowed to affirm. 

Charleston was settled in 1670, but changed to its 
present site in 1680. It then had a population of two 
thousand five hundred. Port Royal was 
settled by the Scotch in 1683. There was 
a larger Huguenot element at Charleston 
than in any other Southern colony from 1685. Eng- 
lish and Scotch-Irish came in 1683. Negro slaves were 
first imported in 1671. The Huguenots took a promi- 
nent place in society, and were given the rights of Eng- 
lishmen in 1699. The Episcopal Church of St. Philips 
was founded in 1682. Atkin Williamson was its first 
pastor (1681-96). He was succeeded by an able man, 
Samuel Marshall (1696-1699). Samuel Thomas and 
Dr. Le Jean, Episcopal missionaries, labored among the 
Indians. There was an Indian uprising in 1715 in 
South Carolina, in which four hundred whites were 
massacred, and the Indians were driven from the col- 
ony. A revolution in 1719 overthrew the power of the 
proprietaries, and the crown purchased their rights in 
1729 for about $250,000. 

The first Baptist church in Charleston was built 
in 1700. Thus was begun the life of the Evangelical 
Churches in North America. 


South 
Carolina. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AND THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND UNTIL 1720. 


W38ILE Puritanism was having its last struggle with 
the Established Church in England, a strife far more 
bitter was being waged in Scotland. 

Charles II had taken the Solemn League pam poe 
and Covenant in 1650, and sworn to it at 

his coronation at Scone in 1651; but when he came to 
the throne it appeared that oaths sat lightly on him, 
and he liked the Presbyterian form of Church govern- 
ment and discipline no better than his father and grand- 
father. In August, 1661, an Act Recessory was passed, 
which annulled all acts of Parliament passed since 
1640, declaring the right of Church government in- 
herent in the crown, and so restoring Episcopacy. A 
fit tool for this work was found in James Sharp, who 
was appointed Archbishop of St. Andrews. He, with 
three others, among whom was the saintly Robert 
Leighton, were consecrated to Scottish Sees, December 
15, 1661, at London. Afterward nine other Sees were 
filled. Only two of the new bishops were remarkable 
for either piety or learning. Thus was the Church of 
Scotland turned into an Episcopal establishment. 
Sharp, who had betrayed the Presbyterians, now ruled 
with arod ofiron. He re-established the Court of High 
Commission. Three hundred and fifty of the Presby- 
terian clergy were deprived, and all laymen absent 
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from the church, or attending other services, were fined. 
The deprived clergy ministered to their flocks as they 
could, and so, to put down field preaching, soldiers were 
quartered upon the inhabitants. In this way ten thou- 
sand soldiers, mostly Highlanders, were quartered on 
the western shires. Before 1678 it is estimated that 
seventeen thousand persons were fined or imprisoned. 

The leader among those who frequented the field 
preaching was Richard Cameron, who taught that King 
Charles, having violated his oath to the Covenant, had 
thereby released his subjects from their allegiance. He 
taught also that the State could not prescribe the gov- 
ernment for the Church, but that the Solemn League 
and Covenant was of perpetual validity. Hence they 
were called Covenanters. Archbishop Sharp was in- 
quisitorial, malicious, and cruel. In 1672 death was 
prescribed as the penalty for a minister who should 
preach in the fields or conventicles. This did not stop 
the preaching, but it deepened the hatred against Sharp. 
On May 3, 1679, on a moor a few miles from St. An- 
drews, the coach of the archbishop was stopped, and 
he was taken out and killed in the presence of his 
daughter. 

This, of course, increased the persecution, and field 
conventicles were declared treasonable. The point of 
resistance had now been reached. Graham of Claver- 
house, afterward Viscount of Dundee, was defeated 
at Drumclog, June 1, 1679. Cameron, who had been 
rebuked by the clergy at Edinburgh in 1677 and retired 
to Holland, had returned. The opponents of the gov- 
ernment, through their dissensions and want of con- 
duct, were overthrown at Bothwell Bridge, June 22, 
1679. A reign of terror now ensued. Confiscation, 
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torture, and death became the lot of all who could be 
implicated in the abortive rising. Cameron proclaimed 
at Sanquhar, June 22, 1680, that Charles II had for- 
feited his crown, and was killed in a skirmish at Airds- 
more the 22d of July following. A leader quite as reso- 
lute took his place, Donald Cargill. On June 3, 1680, 
an attempt was made to arrest him at Queensferry. 
Cargill escaped, but his companion, Henry Hall, was 
killed. On his person was found a document called the 
Queensferry Paper, which took extreme positions in 
politics and religion verging on republicanism. Cargill 
had been at Bothwell Bridge, and had joined in the 
Sanquhar Declaration. In September, 1680, he excom- 
municated the king and his brother, the Duke of York. 
He was at length apprehended and executed, July 2, 
1681. 

With the accession of James II the persecution be- 
came more universal and more cruel. In many respects 
it vied with that which Louis was visiting on his 
Huguenot subjects in these years. Two or three in- 
stances, well attested, will suffice to make clear the 
misery of the situation. John Bell was the only son 
of the heiress of Whiteside, who married for her second 
husband the Viscount of Kenmuir. Mr. Bell was a 
gentleman of estate, sensible and pious. In 1681, 
Claverhouse came to his home and staid with his troop- 
ers for several weeks until they had eaten up all that 
was there, even to the meadows. The sheep and horses 
were all taken, and the growing crop given to the 
Episcopal curate, who took possession of it. Then 
what they could not use up or carry off they broke 
down or spoiled, breaking up and burning the very 
timber of the house. But worse was to come, In Feb- 
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ruary, 1685, the dragoons surprised him and four others 
on Kirkconnel Hill, and, though they had been prom- 
ised quarter and surrendered, all were instantly shot 
without time to offer prayer. 

In May, Claverhouse, unprovoked, cruelly murdered 
John Brown of Priesthill. For his piety Brown was 
known as the Christian Carrier. The only offense that 
could be alleged against him was, that he did not at- 
tend the Episcopal service. Claverhouse ordered him 
to be brought to his own door, his wife with a young 
infant standing by. Brown was given time to pray, 
which he did in a most moving manner. The very 
dragoons were affected. Not one of them would obey 
Claverhouse’s command, so he shot him with his own 
hand. ‘The stricken wife said, “Well, sir, you must 
give an account of what you have done.” Claverhouse 
answered, “To men I can be answerable; and as for 
God, Ill take him into mine own hand.” It is said 
Claverhouse never shook off the impression of Brown’s 
prayer on that fatal day. 

On May 1iith in the next year, Margaret Mc- 
Lauchlan, a widow of sixty-three years of age, and 
Margaret Wilson, a young girl of eighteen, were staked 
before the incoming tide at Wigton. The older woman 
was staked farther out that Margaret Wilson might 
see her die, and, being tempted, submit. Once the 
water was over the young girl, and she was drawn up 
and asked if she would swear to the king. She said: 
“I will not. I am one of Christ’s children. Let me 
go.” Thus, for no crime but refusing an oath of allegi- 
ance to one who they believed had forfeited the crown, 
both passed from beyond all violence and clamor, where 
there is peace for the children of God. 
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The accession of William and Mary brought an 
end to these scenes of horror; but the remembrance 
of them has never died from the Scottish people. The 
Declaration and Claim of Right, analogous to the Eng- 
lish Bill of Rights, forbade forever their repetition. 
Now the tables were turned, June 3, 1690. The Es- 
tates established the Church of Scotland on the basis 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith and the full 
Presbyterian government and discipline. The bishops, 
under whom simple country people and even women 
were put to death for refusing to swear allegiance to 
King Charles or to King James, now refused to swear 
to King William. They suffered the loss of their in- 
comes, but no other punishment. They remained quiet 
and in obscurity, but they formed the backbone of the 
Jacobite party. Their number dwindled down to five 
at the death of Archbishop Ross in 1704. Then they 
came together, and resolved to continue the succession ; 
but their fortunes were bound up with those of the 
Jacobite party until after the final defeat in 1745. On 
the other hand, the Covenanters, or Cameronians, could 
not accept the settlement of the Church of 1690. It 
was done by the State and not by the Church itself, 
which was against their cardinal principle. The Cove- 
nant was not even mentioned in that act. Then, again, 
the comprehension was made so wide that many, or 
most, of the Episcopal clergy could retain their places 
in the Establishment by taking the oath of allegiance. 
Thus men with the blood of the Covenanters on their 
hands were permitted to remain in the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland. All this was an offense to the 
Covenanters, who formed the majority in the western 
shires, and who had not loved their lives unto the death. 
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They remained Dissenters from the Church of Scot- 
land, and were without a single ordained minister until 
1707, or enough to form a Presbytery until 1743. This 
was the origin of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
The great body of the nation and nearly all the clergy 
remained in the Established Church. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 1689-1725. 


In the midst of the preparation for the fearful strife 

in which the Church of England should go down as her 
The English PTimate and king laid their heads upon the 
Latitudi- block of the executioner, and the Puritan 
narlans- party were to come to rule England and at 
the same time to break into so many sects as to shatter 
forever the dream of enforced religious unity among. 
men of English speech, there was forming a group of 
independent thinkers who hated equally the political 
oppression of Laud and the religious dogmatism of the 
Puritans. ‘These men were the Latitudinarians. They 
loved religious liberty and they hated theological strife. 
They did not realize the necessary connection between 
civil and religious liberty; they did not see that, with 
all the hardness and narrowness of the Puritans, the 
hopes of the future liberty and weal of England were 
with them, and not with their opponents. They clave 
to the party of the king. They were thinkers, not the 
guiders of parties or nations; but, though late, they 
came into their heritage. By a strange turn of circum- 
stances their school ruled the English Church for a 
century succeeding the overthrow of the Puritan party 
and the Act of Toleration. The defects of the school 
and the great movement it led will later come under 
our notice; it is sufficient now to call attention to the 
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admirable characters which illustrated it, to the prin- 
ciples which they maintained, and to the significance of 
these principles in the history of English Christianity. 
These thinkers group themselves around the radiant 
figure of young Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, who 
laid down his life for the Royalist cause jy o4q 
on the field of Newbury in September, Falkland. 
1643, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. ‘"'4 
Falkland had come to favor with the Stuart king and 
was ennobled, and later, in 1622, made Deputy, or, as 
we would say, Lord Lieutenant, of Ireland, when his 
son Lucius was but twelve years of age. There he 
remained for the next seven years, and there young 
Cary received his education at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and proved himself no ordinary scholar. Strafford re- 
placed Falkland in 1629. Out of favor and with broken 
fortunes the father returned to London, and four years 
later death came, a welcome release. Meanwhile things 
ripened rapidly for the precocious son. Before he was 
of age he married Lettice, the sister of his dearest 
friend, Sir Henry Morrison. This marriage, which 
separated father and son, proved a singularly happy 
one. The same year the father of the young husband’s 
mother died, and left him a large property, including a 
country seat at Great Tew. On his return from Ireland 
he was welcomed by a group of poets who made their 
headquarters at the Apollo, a room in a London tavern. 
Here, with Ben Jonson at their head, met Carew, Wal- 
ler, Davenant, Suckling, and others. In 1631, Cary 
broke away from this circle of wits, and, with his young 
wife, lived a year in Holland. Returning the next 
year, he retired from public life and from London, and 
made his home at Great Tew. Here he gave himself 
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to the study of the classics and of the Fathers of the 
Church, at the same time gathering around him such 
a circle of friends noted for their wit and their learn- 
ing as could not at that day be duplicated in Europe. 
Besides his friends of the Apollo, who were always 
welcome, there came men already known to us, Selden 
and Hobbes; and the Anglican divines, Hammond, 
Sheldon, and Morley; and two more intimate than 
any of these with the young Lord Falkland, John Hales 
of Eton, and William Chillingworth, who for years 
made his home at Great Tew. Clarendon, who was a 
welcome friend and guest of the master, thus describes 
the life at Great Tew. He says it was “within ten 
or twelve miles of the university [Oxford]; looked 
like the university itself by the company that was al- 
ways found there.” All “found their lodgings there 
as readily as in the colleges; nor did the lord of the 
house know of their coming or going, nor who were 
in his house, till he came to dinner or supper, where 
all still met ; otherwise there was no trouble, ceremony, 
or restraint, to forbid men to come to the house, or 
to make them weary of staying there; so that many 
came thither to study in a better air, finding all the 
books they could desire in his library, and all the per- 
sons together whose company they could wish, and 
could not find in any other society.” 

This charming society was broken up when Falk- 
land, as a volunteer, accompanied the expedition 
against the Scotch in 1639. The next year he sat 
in the Short Parliament, and was a member of its 
famous successor. In the Long Parliament he went 
with the popular party until the execution of Strafford. 
He was eager in all that concerned the doing away 
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of abuses, including those of the bishops. He advo- 
cated the execution of Strafford. But when he saw 
that the popular movement meant the overthrow of 
Episcopacy, he paused. He voted for the meastires 
which abolished the Bishops’ Courts, and excluded 
them from the House of Lords. He said expressly 
that he did not believe in the Divine right of the 
bishops; but he did not believe it. was wise or right 
to abolish the office; that he would purge it of abuses, 
but would retain it; nor did he believe in the Divine 
right of presbyters. On the abolition of the Episco- 
pacy and the Grand Remonstrance, he parted from 
Hampden and Pym. In January, 1642, notwithstand- 
ing the arrest of the five members, of which plan he 
was ignorant, he took office under the king as secre- 
tary of state. This he held until his death, but all the 
while longing for peace, peace in years that knew 
only bitterness, contention, and devastating civil war, 
in which went down the king, the kingdom, and the 
Church, to all of which he was tenderly attached. 
Notable among those who gathered at Great Tew 
was John Hales, “the ever-memorable John Hales, of 
Eton.” John Hales was born at Bath in 
1584. He early went to Oxford, where he yerjupurs 
became a prodigy of learning, and was 
chosen Fellow in 1605. His favorite studies were 
philosophy and Greek. In 1612 he was made Greek 
professor. In 1618 he was in Holland, and attended 
the Synod of Dort, where, as we remember, he bade 
John Calvin “Good-night.” On his return he lived 
as Fellow of Eton until the civil wars. He had one 
of the finest libraries in England, and was often at 
Great Tew. Undoubtedly his thought and life were 
T5 
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much influenced by the great provost of Eton at this 
time, 1624-1639. 

Sir Henry Wotton came of a distinguished English 
family, and was educated at Oxford. From thence he 
passed to the Continent, where he studied six years, 
becoming proficient in German and Italian, as well 
as in the university studies of the time. He entered 
the service of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and while 
there was able to perform signal service for James I, 
then in Scotland. On that king’s accession, Wotton 
was knighted and made ambassador to Venice. He 
remained in diplomatic positions for the next twenty 
years, becoming finally ambassador to Vienna. From 
this service he returned to England, and was made 
provost at Eton, having previously taken deacon’s or- 
ders in 1624. The wide experience and the deep re- 
ligious feeling of Sir Henry Wotton could not fail to 
impress such a man as John Hales. His spirit and 
temper are shown by some anecdotes which Wotton 
has preserved for us, and which have value yet for 
the Church. Being asked “whether a papist may be 
saved,” he answered: “You may be saved without 
knowing that; look to yourself.” Hearing one rail 
against the papists, he said: “Pray, sir, forbear till 
you have studied the points better ; for the wise Italians 
have this proverb, ‘He that understands amiss, con- 
cludes worse.’ And take heed of thinking that the 
further you go from the Church of Rome the nearer 
you are to God.” At Rome a priest invited him to 
hear vesper music at his church. The priest, seeing 
him stand in a corner, sent a choir-boy to him with 
this question in writing, “Where was your religion 
to be found before Luther?” Sir Henry wrote in 
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reply, “My religion was to be found then where yours 
is not to be found now, in the written Word of Ged.” 
He knew well Arminius, and attested that “he was a 
man of most rare learning; and I know him to be of 
a most strict life and of a most meek spirit.” 

Wotton died before the evil days came. Hales 
lived to see poverty and the loss of those dearest to 
him. He sold his library, but gave most of the pro- 
ceeds away. He is known to us by a tract on “Schism,” 
and a treatise “On the Lord’s Supper” and “The Power 
of the Keys.” Hales was a thinker of most penetrat- 
ing intellect, and his thought went to the center of the 
question at issue. His main position was, that theclog- 
ical differences are not religious differences, and should 
not prevent a common unity in faith and worship. In 
the Lord’s Supper he saw two things, the commemora- 
tion of the death and passion of the Son of God and 
witness to our union with Christ and our communion 
one with another. On the power of the keys he says, 
“Every one, of what state or condition soever, that 
hath any occasion offered him to serve another in the 
ways of life, clergy or lay, male or female, whatever 
he be, hath these keys, not only for himself, but for 
the benefit of others; . . . to save a soul every 
man is a priest.” 

The ablest member of this group of like-minded 
and noble-minded friends was William Chillingworth, 
the author of “The Religion of Protestants, Mes 
a Safe Way to Salvation.” Chillingworth — chiting- 
was born at Oxford in October, 1602. Diaby 
Laud was his godfather. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he took his Master’s 
degree at twenty-one, and five years later was made 
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Fellow. At Oxford, we are told, “he was the readiest 
and nimblest disputant in the university.” When about 
thirty years of age, the Jesuits, who had perverted the 
Duchess of Buckingham and also the mother of Lord 
Falkland and his younger brothers, brought Chilling- 
worth, too, into their toils. The argument ran thus: 
“There must be one Church that is infallible in mat- 
ters of faith; that Church can only be the Church of 
Rome.” ‘This is the old and familiar argument. Chil- 
lingworth thought that he had sufficient reason to be- 
lieve this, and went to the Jesuit college at Douay. 
But his reasonings did not stop. From a Roman Cath- 
olic divine he learned that the Church’s freedom from 
error was limited to things necessary. He doubted 
whether the differences between the Roman Catholics 
and the Evangelicals were touching things necessary. 
But he was told it was for the Church to decide whether 
they were necessary. The ground of this was, that 
only Scripture or the Church could decide, and that 
the Scripture depended for its authority upon the 
Church. But upon examination he concluded that the 
Scripture was to be received as the Word of God, 
not on the authority of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but on “the general consent of Christians of all nations 
and ages—a far greater company than the Church of 
Rome.” He came also to the further conviction that 
an infallible interpreter of the Scriptures is not neces- 
sary to human salvation, because “it is unreasonable 
to think that any one reading Scripture ‘with no other 
end but to find the will of God,’ should have it im- 
puted to him as a fault that in any respect he mistook 
that will.’ Thus he reasoned himself back to the 
Evangelical faith. In 1631, when he returned to Lon- 
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don, this change had already taken place. Of course, 
he met with denunciations from those who, like him, 
had gone to the Roman Catholics, but, unlike him, re- 
mained there. To one of these he wrote: “Is it a crime 
to endeavor with all my understanding to find your 
religion true, and not to be able to do so? Is it a 
crime to employ all my reason in justification of the 
infallibility of the Roman Church, and to find it im- 
possible to be justified? I will call God to witness, 
who knows my heart better than you, that I have 
evened the scale of my judgment as much as possibly 
I could, and have not willingly allowed any one grain 
of worldly motives on either side, but have weighed 
the reasons for your religion and against, with such 
indifference as if there were nothing in the world but 
God and myself, and is it my fault that the scale goes 
down which hath the most weight in it; that that 
building falls which hath a false foundation? . . . 
If you can convince me of willful opposition against 
known truth, of negligence in seeking it, of unwilling- 
ness to find it, of preferring temporal respects before 
it, or of any other fault which it is in my power to 
amend, if I amend it not, be as angry with me as 
you please.” 

He also remarks in another place, what experience 
in our time abundantly confirms, “that the Roman re- 
ligion is much more exorbitant in the general practice 
of it than it is in the doctrine published in the books 
of controversy, where it is delivered with much caution 
and moderation—nay, cunning and dissimulation—that 
it may be the better to win and engage proselytes.” 

Chillingworth’s great work was written in reply to 
two books by the Jesuit Knott, who endeavored to 
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prove that Protestants could not be saved. This “monu- 
ment of Christian genius” was written at Great Tew, 
1635 to 1637, and published in the latter year. This 
great book has not the interest which it had then. 
Few are concerned to prove that on the position of 
the Roman Catholics themselves the Evangelical Chris- 
tians may hope for salvation. The words of the Scrip- 
ture and the witness of the Holy Spirit are to us 
greater evidence of salvation than any absolution min- 
istered by the Roman Catholic Church can afford. 
Yet some words of Chillingworth will never die from 
the Church, and bear the stamp of perennial truth. 
His saying, “The Bible, and the Bible only, is the re- 
ligion of the Protestants,’ expresses the mission in all 
generations of Evangelical Christianity. So he dis- 
poses of the necessity of an infallible Church in these 
memorable words: “They that err and they that do 
not err may both be saved. So that those places 
which contain things necessary, and where no error 
was dangerous, need no infallible interpreter, because 
they are plain; and those that are obscure need none, 
because they contain not things that are necessary; 
neither is error in them dangerous.” 

Chillingworth, hating bitterness and strife, like his 
friends, threw in his lot with the royal cause. He 
was taken prisoner at Arundel Castle, and in January, 
1644, a few months after his friend Falkland, passed 
to eternal peace. Thus left the world amid unseemly 
strife about his dying bed, the keenest wit, the most 
magnanimous controversialist, and the most catholic 
spirit of his time. 

A school of thinkers made themselves felt after 
the Restoration who shared, with the thinkers of the 
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group which centered about Falkland, an equal hatred 
for the Puritan narrowness and harshness and for the 
persecuting spirit of the restored Church. Fs 
These men had studied at the Puritan col- Cambridge 
lege of Emmanuel, and lived and taught at Pistomsts- 
Cambridge. The earlier group were connected with 
Oxford. They were concerned with questions which 
centered in the Church, and they wished a truly na- 
tional and comprehensive Church, which should know 
no compulsion of the conscience or of the intellect. 
The Cambridge Platonists sought to show the essen- 
tial harmony of reason and religion, of culture and 
piety. They sought as their philosophic basis the 
Platonic philosophy, especially as interpreted in the 
age of Origen. They were not men of the breadth 
of experience and the knowledge of the world, or social 
charm, of the group at Great Tew, but they dealt 
with deeper and more fundamental problems. The 
former dealt with the Church, these with the founda- 
tions and essence of religion itself. That the fashion- 
able materialism of Hobbes did not prevail in English 
thought we owe largely to their labors. Though they 
followed in the steps of their Oxford predecessors 
from the Puritan side, in which they were nurtured, 
to them was first applied the term Latitudinarians, 
which characterizes the whole movement. 

The most noted men of this circle were Benjamin 
Whichcote, John Smith, Ralph Cudworth, and Henry 
More. Ralph Cudworth alone can claim our atten- 
tion, and that especially for his refutation of the fun- 
damental positions of Hobbes and for the enduring 
foundation which he laid for Christian Theism. 

Ralph Cudworth was born in 1617, He took his 
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M. A. degree in 1639, and took rank at once for his 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of philosophy 
Ralph Shown in his first publication, published 
 Cudworth. in 1642. In 1645 he was made Regius 
10171088. Professor of Hebrew, and nine years later 
master of Christchurch College. This he held, with 
some clerical preferment, until his death in 1688. 
The importance of Cudworth is seen in his master 
work, “The True Intellectual System of the Universe,” 
published in 1678. The school to which Cudworth be- 
longed owed its influence to the use of reason in the 
fundamental problems of religious thought. Cudworth 
did this thoroughly and comprehensively as against 
materialistic Atheism, and the denial of the basis of 
morality in the freedom of the human will. He went 
to the root of the matter, and vindicated the reality 
of mind or spiritual existence, and that moral judg- 
ment is the spiritual affirmation of the soul itself. 
He sums up the whole subject thus: “These three 
things are the fundamentals or essentials of true re- 
ligion; namely, that all things do not float without 
a head or governor, but there is an omnipotent, under- 
standing Being presiding over all; that God hath an 
essential goodness and justice; and that the differences 
of good and evil, moral and immoral, honest and dis- 
honest, are not by mere will and law only, but by 
nature; and, consequently, that the Deity can not act, 
influence, and necessitate men to such things as are 
in their own nature evil; and, lastly, that necessity is 
not intrinsical to the nature of everything, but that 
men have such a liberty or power over their own actions 
as may render them accountable for the same, and 
blameworthy when they do amiss; and, consequently, 
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that there is a justice distributive of rewards and 
punishments running through the world.” 

The Oxford group sought to reduce to its lowest 
essential terms the meaning and definition of the 
Church, in order to broaden the basis of Christian fel- 
lowship and common worship. The Cambridge circle 
sought to define and establish the essential funda- 
mentals of the Christian religion, in order to refute 
Atheism and Determinism, and to draw men alienated 
by the dogmatism of conflicting parties and creeds to 
the Christian faith. This was a most valuable and 
important work at the time, but it had its dangers. 
There is danger in exaggerating the content and de- 
mands of. the Christian faith; there is danger, also, in 
minimizing them. The latter became apparent in the 
progress of the Latitudinarian movement. 

The movement thus begun for broadening the basis 
for Christian belief and fellowship beyond the bounds 
of the traditional dogma found able advocacy in Ed- 
ward Stillingfleet (1635-1699), Dean of St. Paul’s, 
1678-1689; Bishop of Worcester, 1689-1699. He is 
known to us as a catholic-minded and able preacher 
and scholar. His chief works are “Irenicum,” 
“Origines Sacre,” and “Origines Britannice.” 

Of even greater influence were two great preach- 
ers, John Tillotson (1630-1694), and Isaac Barrow 
(1630-1677). Tillotson was educated at 434, 
Cambridge, where he was made Fellow in Tillotson. 
1651. He soon made a great reputation as ‘3°19 
a preacher, and preached to the lawyers of Lincoln’s 
Inn for almost thirty years, 1662-1691. He was made 
Dean of Canterbury in 1672, and of St. Paul’s in 1691; 
he succeeded Sancroft as Archbishop of Canterbury 
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in May, 1692, and died November 22, 1694. ‘Tillotson 
was the most popular preacher of his time. Though 
he began life as a Puritan, and did not part from the 
Presbyterians until 1662, none doubted his sincerity. 
His candor, moderation, and the clearness of his style, 
as contrasted with the harsh and dogmatic teaching 
which prevailed, gave audience and favor. His ser- 
mons, modeled on Chrysostom, which were not pro- 
found in thought or vivid in imagination, brought in 
a new style of pulpit oratory. 
Isaac Barrow, one of the noblest of English 
scholars, thinkers, and preachers, was born in London, 
Isaac |42©-- OCtober, 1630. He was educated at the 
Barrow. Charterhouse school, later the school of 
1630°1077- Tohn Wesley. In this school, though rather 
small in size, he was noted for his love of fighting 
rather than for study. He, however, received a thor- 
ough training at Trinity College, Cambridge. After 
graduation he traveled in France, Italy, and in the 
East to Smyrna. On the voyage he fought with the 
utmost bravery, beating off an Algerine pirate. A 
year he resided in Constantinople, where he studied 
Chrysostom, whom he preferred to any of the Fathers, 
From Constantinople he voyaged to Venice; thence 
through Germany and Holland to London, arriving 
in 1659. In 1660 he received ordination, and the same 
year was appointed Professor of Greek in Cambridge. 
Two years later this chair was exchanged for that of 
Geometry. The following year, at its first election, 
the Royal Society chose him as a member. In 1669 
he resigned his chair of Mathematics to his great pupil, 
Isaac Newton. In 1672 he was made master of Trinity 
College, and three years iater vice-chancellor of the 
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university. In mathematics he had shown himself able 
and clear, but no original genius, like Des Cartes or 
Leibnitz or Newton. As a thinker and writer, within 
the limits of the knowledge of the time, and command- 
ing that knowledge to its furthest circumference, Bar- 
row is unexcelled. In a certain breadth of view, large- 
ness of knowledge, and soundness of judgment, he 
stands unapproached with Hooker and Butler. In 
style he has neither the brilliancy of Hooker nor the 
obscurity of Butler. Few are the men who can read 
Barrow and not learn from him. Those who do not, 
wish another order of knowledge ; for no man was more 
thorough master of his own vast field. The author 
owes to him a debt which he can acknowledge, but 
never repay. 

Tillotson was succeeded as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury by Thomas Tenison. Tenison was educated at 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1657, Thomas 
and was made Fellow in 1662. After re-  Tenison. 
ceiving preferment in Huntingdonshire and '°3°"'7'5- 
Norwich, he went to London as rector of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields in 1680. He became Bishop of Lincoln 
in 1692, and Archbishop of Canterbury in 1694. He 
had the full confidence of the king, and under him the 
Whig clergy came to the Episcopate. They were 
learned and moderate. They had a bitter opposition 
from the Jacobites and Nonjurors and from the High 
Church clergy. 

Ken, the noblest of the Nonjurors, did not wish 
new ordinations which should prolong the schism; but 
this was secured by the joint action of Lloyd, formerly 
of St. Asaph, Turner of Ely, and White of Peter- 
borough, in 1694. Thus the schism, which could not 
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possibly effect anything except in the event of a second 
Stuart restoration, dragged on a feeble and inglorious 
course for the next hundred years. For 
eleven years Convocation was not called. 
Finally it met, and it was regularly called 
with the opening of the sessions of Parliament from 
1701 to 1717. ‘There are no more disgraceful records 
of squabbles and intrigues, personal and political, in 
the records of Church assemblies than those of the 
High Church clergy in the Lower House in conflict 
with the Upper, or House of Bishops, in the Convoca- 
tion. If any legislative body ever earned loss of power 
through misuse of it, it was the Convocation of the 
Church of England in the first seventeen years of the 
eighteenth century. In fact, the clergy entered with 
zeal into the politics of the time on the Tory side. They 
strove for the passage of the bill against occasional 
conformity by Dissenters, which was to shut them, 
under the Test Act, from every civil or military office 
in England. In this they were unsuccessful in 1701, 
1702, and 1703. The queen, who, in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, was governed by Sharp, Archbishop of York, a 
High Churchman, desired the passage of the bill. 
Under the influence of Marlborough and a Whig ma- 
jority in the Commons, she could not aid very much 
the High Church party. All the greater was their 
violence and bitterness. 

On November 5, 1709, Dr. Sacheverell preached 
before the lord mayor and aldermen of London a 
scurrilous political sermon in favor of the Tory inter- 
est. Forty thousand copies of it were sold. Very un- 
wisely, the ministry impeached the preacher at the 
bar of the House of Lords, and on March 2oth he 
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was pronounced guilty. He was so plainly the idol of 
the people that only the mild sentence of three years 
suspension was pronounced. The queen conferred 
upon him two livings. Parliament was dissolved. The 
Tories and High Churchmen were in a large majority 
in the new Parliament. The bill against occasional 
conformity was passed, and also a more disgraceful 
measure which forbade any Dissenter from teaching 
a school under the absurd cry that the Church was in 
danger. The Churchmen around the queen could not 
cure her of her habit of strong drink, which brought 
on dropsy. They also failed in bringing in, though 
they used their utmost endeavors, her Roman Catholic 
half-brother as her successor. The clergy had had 
their day of power; no one could say that they had 
used it either with moderation or common sense. 
One finds it difficult to blame them for not liking 
the idea of the thoroughly alien Elector of Hanover 
as an English king. From the death of Elizabeth to 
the reign of Victoria, England never had a sovereign 
who identified himself with the interests and sympathies 
of the English people. The only exception would be 
the uncrowned Cromwell. For two hundred and thirty 
years the English sovereigns were aliens, or faithless, 
or incompetent. This for a proud people was a lot 
hard to bear; but it doubtless helped English liberty 
and English power. During this period, in 1698, was 
founded the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge to give gratuitous instruction to the poor, 
and to publish cheap Bibles and religious books. Its 
work has wrought untold good until this day. In 
1701, through the efforts of Dr. Thomas Bray, one 
of the five who formed the above society, was organ- 
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ized the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, which has been of such invaluable as- 
sistance to the Church of England in her colonies. 
Charity schools also were established, five hundred in 
the opening years of the century. In 1710, Parliament 
voted to build fifty new churches. Many local societies 
for moral improvement and for devotional purposes 
came into existence, and were a kind of prototype of 
the societies founded by Wesley later in the century. 

Some men of abiding influence illustrated the life 
of the Church at this time. Such were Humphrey 
Prideaux, author of “The Connection of Sacred and 
Profane History ;” Joseph Bingham, who has put in 
his debt all succeeding students of Christian archeology 
in his “Antiquities of the Christian Church.” Such, 
as theologians, were George Bull, William Beveridge, 
and Daniel Waterland. 

In 1714, George I came to the throne. The insur- 
rection in favor of the son of James II proved abortive. 
In December, 1715, Archbishop Tenison died, and he 
was succeeded in January, 1716, in the See of Canter- 
bury, by William Wake (1657-1737). The new 
archbishop was a graduate of Christchurch, Oxford, 
where he took his Master’s degree in 1679. In 1682 
he went to Paris as chaplain of a special embassy. 
Three years later he was named preacher at Gray’s 
Inn. In 1689 he was made canon of Christ Church, 
and in 1693 rector of St. James, Westminster. In 1705 
he became Bishop of London, and as such he dis- 
tinguished himself as a defender of the position of 
the Upper House in the Convocation controversy. 
Wake was learned, broadminded, and moderate in his 
opinions, Convocation was allowed to sit under the 
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new reign. George Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor, was a 
keen and able controvertialist. In the preceding reign 
he had argued strenuously against passive obedience, 
much to the disgust of the High Church party. Now 
he preached, in March, 1717, a sermon before the 
king, in which he declared against the notion of any 
visible Church or the necessity of fellowship with the 
same, sincerity being sufficient. Convocation took the 
matter up in May, and reported censuring the doc- 
trine preached. Upon this the Convocation was or- 
dered prorogued by the Whig ministry, and no Con- 
vocation of the clergy of the Church of England met 
again for more than one hundred and thirty years. 
This was, no doubt, an injury both to the Church and 
people of England; but if any body of clergy in their 
assemblies neglected religion and played politics, it was 
the English clergy after the Revolution of 1688. 


CHAPTER VI. 
GERMAN PIETISM. 


GERMANY, after the Thirty Years’ War, felt the 
lacerations and corruptions of the national life and of 
the people in religion and morals, as well 
as in economic resources and intellectual 
life. There must be a renewal and rein- 
vigoration in the religious life if there was to be a 
future for Germany. ‘The outward conditions were 
little favorable. The predominant influence of Louis 
XIV, and the still greater influence of the fashions, 
the refinement, and the licentiousness of his court, made 
the need greater, and harder the task of a thoroughly 
religious revival. The Lutheran Church was given 
mainly to an intellectual adjustment of the truths of 
Scripture and the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession 
and the Formula of Concord according to the Scholas- 
tic method, and to a fierce scrutiny of all within its 
fold for heretical declination from Lutheran orthodoxy, 
and polemical warfare against all opposers, Reformed 
or Roman Catholics. 

The Church was under the control of the State; 
that is, of the innumerable German princelings and 
their Councils, many of whom in life and conduct were 
examples of what Christians should not be; notably 
the first Lutheran princes of the age, the Electors of 
Saxony. The laity had no part in the Church life, 
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except through the above-named Council, and in sing- 
ing and private confession. 

The motto of the Lutheran Church was the Word 
and the sacraments. If these be given to the people 
in their purity, then the clergy and the Church can do 
no more. ‘The people believed if they were baptized 
and received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and 
were neither Calvinists nor Roman Catholic in their 
faith, but were true orthodox Lutherans, they would 
be saved. They did not think that either a personal 
religious experience or correct morals were essential. 
The clergy in many cases were the exponents and ex- 
emplification of this belief. In general, the Lutheran 
Church was in the lethargy of a dead orthodoxy. 
There was need of the voice of Christ through human 
lips which should awaken to spiritual life. This came 
through the noblest and most influential Christian 
teacher in Germany in the seventeenth century, Philip 
Jacob Spener. 

It is true that others had preceded him in calling 
for an awakened spiritual life in the Lutheran Church. 
Reinhold recounts the names, labors, and 
influence of ninety theologians, teachers, Nee wane 
lawyers, and princes, who, in the half cen- 
tury before Spener, felt the needs of the Church and 
cried for its revival. There was one even earlier— 
John Arndt (1555-1621), a student of medicine and 
afterwards a learned theologian, who served as pastor 
in Anhalt and Quedlinburg, 1583-1599; at St. Martin’s 
Church, Brunswick, 1599-1611; and in Liineburg as 
pastor and court chaplain, 1611-1631. In 1605-1609 
he published his “True Christianity,” directing the 
Christians to the Book of Scripture, the Book of Life 
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in imitation of the Savior, the Book of Nature, through 
God’s works to himself. This book had a wide circu- 
lation comparable with “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Per- 
haps it is the most popular of any German devotional 
classic. It ever remained a favorite with Spener. 

Another forerunner was that rigid Lutheran, Paul 
Gerhardt, who left the St. Nicholai Church in Ber- 
lin rather than seem to incline from his strict ortho- 
doxy to the Calvinistic Electoral House. Born in 
Thuringia in 1607, he served as a tutor in Berlin after 
completing his theological studies. Then he received 
his first pastoral appointment in a little town near 
Berlin, in 1651. Six years later he was called to the 
chief Church in Berlin; but refusing to accept an edict 
of the elector intended to pave the way for better re- 
lations between the Lutheran and the Reformed in 
1664, two years later he was deprived. The next year, 
unconditionally restored, he would not remain. From 
1668 to his death in 1676 he was Archdeacon of Lubben 
in Saxony. Gerhardt was the greatest hymn-writer 
of the German tongue, and has been called the great- 
est hymn-writer of Europe. Many others have been 
more prolific, but none have surpassed him in depth, 
tenderness, and power. All are familiar through trans- 
lations with his rendering of St. Bernard’s hymn, “O 
sacred Head, now wounded”—a translation that im- 
proves the original, and makes it the great passion 
hymn of the Church—and “Give to the winds thy 
fears.” Gerhardt’s hymns helped toward the spiritual 
revival which Germany needed as she needed nothing 
else. These, “on account of their spirit and power,” 
Spener preferred to all others. 

Another was a brilliant preacher and professor at 
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Rostock, who finished his brief course at the age of 
thirty-four—Theophil Grossgebauer (1626-1661). In 
his “Watch-cries out of Wasted Zion,” 
1661, he regretted that theological students 
were trained for controversy to the neglect of the 
inner spiritual life, the lack of Church discipline, 
of Synods in which the duty should be represented, 
and the abuse of funeral sermons when persons of 
rank, no matter what their life had been, were preached 
straight to heaven. This, more than any other book, 
influenced Spener. 

When the night is darkest the dayspring is at hand. 
Philip Jacob Spener was born at Rappoltsweiler, in 
Alsace, January 23, 1635. Spener’s father 
was Hofmeister and counselor for the Lord P 
of Rappoltsweiler for forty years until his 
death in 1657. The Countess of Rappoltsweiler was 
godmother of his son Philip. This rearing in the 
household of the nobility had important influence upon 
Spener’s future life and work. The first to exercise a 
religious influence over him was this godmother. These 
impressions were deepened into convictions through 
the court preacher Joachim Stoll (1615-1678), who 
married Spener’s sister. 

To these influences are to be added his contact with 
English Puritanism through reading, as a boy, trans- 
lations of Thompson’s “Golden Jewel of the Children 
of God,” Bayly’s “Practice of Piety,” and, later in his 
youth, Dykes’s ‘Know Thyself or Self-deceit” and Bax- 
ter’s “Self-denial.” To these books of practical piety 
and self-examination he added later Joseph Hall’s 
“Fnochism,” and Thomas Goodwin’s “Spiritual Writ- 
ings;” to the translation of the latter in the later 
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years of his life he wrote a preface. The earnestness 
of these Puritan writers, their self-testing and warn- 
ings against self-satisfaction and self-deceit, and their 
emphasis upon self-denial and Sunday observance, 
made a lasting impression on Spener. These, with 
Arndt’s “True Christianity,” a favorite from his boy- 
hood, formed the basis of his views of the practical 
character of a genuine religious life. It is most inter- 
esting to trace this direct connection of the great Pie- 
tistic movement with English Puritanism. 

Having been early prepared at home for the uni- 
versity, Spener spent a year at the gymnasium of 
Colmar, and then, in 1651, began his eight years’ resi- 
dence at the University of Strasburg, where he laid 
the solid foundation of his after scholarship, and where 
he came to know and admire the writings of Hugo 
Grotius, the Holland Arminian and statesman. After 
finishing his course at Strasburg he studied for more 
than half a year each at Basel and Geneva, and visited 
Lyons, Freiburg, Mompelgard, and then four months 
at Tiibingen. The residence at Geneva undoubtedly 
awakened in him a desire that the Lutheran laity should 
have a greater part in the life of the Church. 

In 1662, Spener began to lecture at the University 
of Strasburg, and in March was appointed preacher, 
without pastoral charge, at the cathedral. In the 
course of this year he preached upon regeneration, 
holding a man could lose it, and require another than 
baptismal regeneration. While at Strasburg, and 
now twenty-nine years of age, he had his relatives 
choose for him a bride. He submitted to their urgency, 
though he thought himself that he ought not yet to 
marry, and certainly not a young bride. It would 
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be best if he could marry a widow whose first husband 
had been a bad man; such a one would accommodate 
herself better to him. Fortunately, Spener’s relatives 
had better judgment, and chose for him the twenty- 
year-old daughter of a wealthy family. She bore all 
the cares of the household for him as well as eleven 
children, and allowed him to be, as always before, a 
man of books and public duties rather than of the 
family and society. 

In 1666, Spener began a ministry of extraordinary 
fruitfulness and influence, which occupied the next 
twenty years, as senior pastor of the imperial free city 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. The condition of the re- 
ligion was low, and as the civil authority supervised 
the Churches, Church discipline was difficult. But 
here Spener began that reform which was so thor- 
oughly to affect the Lutheran Church and Germany. 
Spener took up diligently the work of catechising the 
youth. Finally, in 1669, in a sermon he said: “O, how 
much good would be wrought if on Sunday, when 
good friends come together, instead of glasses, cards, 
or dice, they should take a book out of which to read 
something for the edification of all, or to repeat what 
they heard from the sermon! When together, they 
should speak of the Divine mysteries; he to whom 
God has given more should seek to instruct therewith 
his weaker brethren. But where they do not fully re- 
solve the case, they should speak to a preacher to make 
the matter clear. Ah, if this should come to pass, 
how would so much evil on every hand be taken away, 
as together the holy Sunday should be hallowed by all 
with greater edification and marked usefulness! In 
this respect it is certain that we preachers from the 
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pulpit are not able to instruct the people so much as 
is necessary, unless also other people from the Church, 
who, by the Divine grace, better understand Chris- 
tianity, in the power of the common Christian calling, 
busy themselves along with and under us, as they are 
able, according to the measure of their gifts and sim- 
plicity, so much to make better and to prepare (for 
a religious life) their neighbors.” 

This was Spener’s original idea of “collegia 
pietatis,” or, as we should say, prayer-meetings. Some- 
thing like this he had known as a student on a visit 
to Amsterdam and later at Mihlheim, both Reformed; 
but Spener gave to the movement a scope and sig- 
nificance unknown, and that in the Lutheran Church. 
Spener’s sermon in this year on the false righteous- 
ness of the Pharisees and the little edifying intercourse 
of polite society, caused his more earnest hearers to 
come together, and, to avoid misconstruction, he in- 
vited them to meet in his house. From the summer 
of 1670 they met twice a week. The meeting opened 
with prayer, when the Sunday sermon was repeated 
or a section from some devotional book read and com- 
mented upon. Women were permitted in an adjoin- 
ing room, but only men could speak. After 1675 only 
the Scriptures were read and commented upon, and 
this was followed by Christian conversation. These 
grew to the attendance of more than a hundred per- 
sons, and in 1682 there was granted them the use of 
a church, 

This was followed, in 1675, by his epoch-making 
book, “Pia Desideria,” or “Heart’s Desires,” for the 
betterment of the ever true catechetical Church. This 
book consists of three parts. 
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The first sets forth the lifeless condition of the 
Evangelical Church, and the way authorities neglect 
their duties and use their power to their own advan- 
tage rather than that of the Churches. The clergy not 
less require a self-denial, the proof of the Spirit and 
power. They content themselves with scholastic 
theology, and fall into fruitless contrivances. Among 
the people reign sins and vices of all sorts, and, what 
is most significant, drunkenness is not once recognized 
as a sin. The performance of religious duties is ex- 
ternal and superficial. 

In the second part, Spener contends, on the ground 
of the unfulfilled promises and in the mirror of the 
tife of the early Church, that there is the possibility 
fer a better condition. 

The third part is given to practical means to se- 
cure this fulfillment: 1. The collegia pietatis. 2. The 
use of the common spiritual priesthood of all Chris- 
tians to teach, exhort, convert, and edify one another. 
Thus shall there be formed centers for the betterment 
of the Christian Church (little Churches in the 
Church). 3. It must be impressed upon the people 
that Christianity is not in knowing, but in doing and 
in love. 4. Religious controversies should be limited 
and conducted in the right spirit. 5. A better educa- 
tion for the candidates for the ministry. They should 
have not only learning, but reverence and piety, and 
should be acquainted with Thomas 4 Kempis and 
Tauler. They should have meetings for mutual edifi- 
cation as well as lectures. 6. Preaching should be more 
directed to edification and the formation of a true in- 
ward Christianity. The sermons of Arndt are a stand- 
ard for imitation. 
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Spener also condemned card-playing, dancing, and 
theaters as marks of a worldly mind and unreligious 
heart. 

This shows the aim of Spener’s work. The book 
was so well received that the author could publish more 
than ninety letters of commendation from theologians. 
But attacks and excesses were not far off. 

Let us now consider Spener’s qualifications as a 
leader in this movement. First, his spotless life, his 

root high character, his genuine piety, and the 
Preparations frankness and gentleness of his disposition. 
Bes pies ae In all his years of controversy, even in his 
most intimate correspondence, there is not 
an angry or an unkind word. His motto to guard 
himself so he sin not, he faithfully observed. Then, 
in learning and ability he was second to no contem- 
porary. He held to the Lutheran standards, and had 
attacked the Reformed in his earlier ministry with a 
sharpness which he afterward regretted. All of his 
positions he fortified with abundant citations from the 
most approved Lutheran authorities. 

As a preacher he was throughout his life without 
a peer in Scriptural exposition and practical applica- 
tions. Didactic in form, the impression was powerful 
and abiding. Spener was a tireless worker with his 
pen. His published writings fill one hundred and thir- 
teen volumes ; indeed, he was far too verbose for good 
style. In addition, he was in correspondence with all 
the most influential men in the Church, and with those 
in the State who had the interests of the Church at 
heart. He received fifteen hundred letters each year. 
His early training, his tastes, and published works on 
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heraldry, made him well known to the princely and 
aristocratic world. Frankfort was also a center of in- 
tercourse for all Germany, and Spener’s character, abil- 
ity, bearing, and influence became known throughout 
the land. He had also the qualities for leadership of 
a party in that he stood by his friends when he could 
not wholly approve them, and no man was a better de- 
fender of the party principle. In his writings and ex- . 
tended correspondence he kept in touch with the whole 
movement. 

Spener could well pray, like many another leader, 
to be delivered from his friends, and those who sepa- 
rated from the State Church at Frankfort = gui 
and formed a separate organization greatly Preacher 
weakened his position there, so that he was %* Presde”: 
willing to leave this loved home for the position of 
court preacher at Dresden to the Elector of Saxony. 
This was the most prominent position in the Lutheran 
Church in Germany. There he remained from 1686 
to 1691. 

The faithfulness with which Spener dealt with the 
private life of the elector in his illness at Frankfort, 
which commended him to that prince, did not fail him 
at Dresden. This plain dealing and the fierce attacks 
of the theologians at Wittenberg and Leipzig made 
his office, in spite of his friendship with the Saxon 
princesses, of little fruitfulness or value. Therefore 
he accepted, in 1691, a call from the Elector of Bran- 
denburg to the St. Nicholai Church as court preacher 
in Berlin. This place he held with increasing honor 
until his death. The years from 1691 to 1700 were 
filled with controversy ; but by that time Spener’s cause 
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was fully established, and even his enemies expressed 
their admiration of his character. Peacefully, in 1705, 
he passed to his rest. 
In 1683, to Dresden came a young student who for 
two months lived at Spener’s house, and to whom fell 
renee’ the leadership of the Pietistic movement 
Hermann at  Spener’s death. August Hermann 
Prancke. F'rancke was the son of a jurist of upright- 
1663°1727. : ; fe 2 
ness and reputation, who died in the service 
of the duke as superintendent of the churches and 
schools, at Gotha, in 1770. His son was born at 
Ljiibeck, March 22, 1663. He was a precocious and 
brilliant student, being prepared for the university at 
fourteen. For two years longer he studied at home, 
and became especially proficient in Greek. He then 
studied at the universities of Erfurth, Kiel, and Leip- 
zig, and studied Hebrew at Hamburg. In two years 
he read through the whole Hebrew Bible six times. 
In 1685, with a friend, he established at Leipzig a 
Collegium Philobiblicum for the practical and exe- 
getical study of the Bible. This met with success, 
but also aroused opposition. For financial reasons, in 
1687, he went to Liineburg, where he continued his 
studies and began preaching, and where he was con- 
verted. His life had always been correct, but now the 
power of the Spirit came upon him. In 1688 he taught 
at Hamburg, where he laid the foundation for his work 
as a trainer of teachers. From thence he went to be 
with Spener at Dresden. He returned to Leipzig in 
1689, and began to read lectures on Paul’s Epistles. 
There hundreds of students crowded his lecture-rooms, 
and the Collegia flourished. Finally, in 1690, the 
Faculty forbade his lectures. He went to preach at 
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Erfurth, but such crowds of Roman Catholics attended 
his sermons that the Elector of Mainz bade him leave 
in twenty-four hours. In 1691 he went to Halle as 
pastor of the suburb of Glaucha and as first professor 
in the new university, in 1694, of Oriental Languages, 
and, in 1698, of Theology. In 1694 he married, and the 
next year opened a school for poor children. In 1698 
was laid the first stone of this Orphan House, which 
grew to two rows of buildings, each eight hundred feet 
long. 

Spener took the liveliest interest in this work, and 
his wide acquaintance and influence, ripening for thirty 
years, brought large supplies for the support of the 
great undertakings of Francke. A chemist, dying, left 
him the formula for compounding several medicines, 
the sale of which brought the Orphan House from 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars a year. Then his 
periodicals told of his work, and brought for its further- 
ance large contributions from the godly people of all 
Germany. But Francke could not foresee all this. 
He simply saw God’s opportunity, and embraced it. 
He put himself, all his talent, and all he had into the 
work. 1. His Orphan House branched out into many 
departments. The main building was six stories high 
and one hundred and fifty feet long. It cared for five 
hundred orphans. 2. The Normal Seminary, an in- 
stitution of immense influence in Germany, as Francke 
was a true teacher and reformer in pedagogical meth- 
ods. 3. The Theological School, which especiaily as- 
sisted poor students. 4. The seven day schools for 
children of Halle, with eight hundred students and 
seventy teachers. 5. The Royal Pedagogium, for sons 
of noble families and men of wealth. 6. Collegium 
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Orientale, for the study of the Oriental tongues as 
connected with the critical understanding of the Old 
Testament. 7. The institution to provide free board 
for poor students. 8. Bookstore and publishing depart- 
ment, publishing school-books, religious books, and 
Bibles, with the best font of type of Oriental languages 
in Germany. 9. Chemical laboratory and pharmacy ; 
and, besides these, an infirmary, a home for widows, 
for beggars, and for the poor of Glaucha. This work 
was too much for the unwearied diligence even of 
Francke ; but he found fitting helpers. Frelinghuysen, 
who married his daughter, joined in the work in 1696; 
then his son, who succeeded him, and other helpers. 
In 1705, Francke took a trip to Holland for his health. 
In 1714 he was made pastor of St. Ulrich’s, and in 
1716 prorector of the university. He died June 
8, 1727. 

Francke was noted for his practical ability as 
teacher, preacher, and professor. A man of thorough 
learning, he was much more than a scholar. He had 
.a practical organizing talent, a gift for selecting his 
assistants, and tact in managing large enterprises given 
to but few. In sympathy for the poor, and in practical 
knowledge of how to help them, Francke is the Evan- 
gelical St. Vincent de Paul. Like him, he knew how 
to secure the interest of the wealthy and the noble, 
but beyond him, he was the first to learn how to use 
printer’s ink to secure popular support for a great re- 
ligious enterprise. Above all, he was a man of faith. 
He said that his life would show that man may dare 
to venture on God. The emblem at the gate of his 
Orphan House is two eagles, and between them the 
words, “They that wait upon the Lord shall mount 
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up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary ; they shall walk, and not faint.” 

Pietism became the ruling influence in the Lutheran 
Church. It prevailed, not only at Halle, but at the 
universities at Giessen, Jena, and Konigsberg. In the 
first thirty years at Halle were trained six thousand 
and thirty-four theologians. The revival had come, 
and Germany entered upon a new course of advance- 
ment. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE GLORY AND THE SHAME OF THE CHURCH 
OF FRANCE, 1648-1720. 


THE dominant power in Christendom in this period 
was France. She emerged from the Thirty Years’ 
War more than taking the place formerly occupied 
by Spain as the strongest monarchy in Europe. It 
was the era of Louis XIV, the Grand Monarch, who 
set the style for all the kings and princelings of the 
Continent, and whose letters, even on matters of faith, 
the Pope obeyed as no other French king had been 
obeyed since the return from Avignon. If Louis was 
a great king, he was the king of a great nation. 
French power and glory attained then their summit 
under the old régime. It was the era of great min- 
isters, Colbert and Louvois, unexcelled in finance and 
in organizing victory; of great marshals, Turenne, the 
great Condé, Luxembourg and Catinat, Véndome and 
Villars. It was the great era of French literature, 
the era of Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, of Madame 
de Sévigné, La Rochefoucauld, La Fontaine, and 
Boileau. Around them were gathered the most illus- 
trious group of scholars and men of science the world 
then knew; while Versailles and Les Invalides are the 
lasting monuments of the art of that time. If Louis 
were every inch a king, and took for his emblem the 
royal sun, it must be admitted that he was the center 
of what his historian has called “the most brilliant and 
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charming society the world has ever seen.” Certainly 
in talent, in wit, in polished manner and in esprit there 
has been ne aristocratic society in Europe to equal it. 
There was no Shakespeare or Milton at that court, 
and certainly in artistic and literary achievement it does 
not compare with the Athens of Pericles or the Flor- 
ence of Lorenzo de Medici; but in the combined quali- 
ties of influence in government and war, in literature, 
and in brilliant and delightful social intercourse, no 
court since has so worthily filled the vast palace at 
Versailles, or its retreats from too dazzling splendor 
at Marly or Fontainebleau. 

What, then, of the Church of France at this era 
of splendid national development? We must say that 
in learning, in eloquence, in lasting influence, it has 
not since been equaled in any succeeding generation 
in the Roman Catholic Church. The great names of 
her history since the Reformation are thickly clustered 
here. In the last three centuries there has not been a 
greater name in influence than Bossuet, or a more 
saintly prelate than Fénelon, or preachers that sur- 
passed them, except perhaps their contemporaries, 
Bourdaloue and Massillon. Nor are there companies 
of scholars who have left more illustrious names than 
those that make resplendent the congregation of St. 
Maur, and the monastery of Port Royal. 

These last-named institutions will first claim our 
attention. The congregation of St. Maur was a re- 
formed congregation of the Benedictine or- ty. cons 
der, formed by Laurent Bernard, prior of gregation of 
the College of Clugny at Paris, in 1618. “*™"" 
Five brothers, men of distinction, came with him from 
St. Vannes. The first monastery was founded at Paris, 
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September 5, 1618, and called Blancs Manteaux, or the 
White Cloaks. Within two years the founder died at 
the age of forty-seven. He was a man of learning 
and unusual ability and weight of character. 

The Congregation required of candidates a no- 
vitiate of one year ; then two years of systematic study ; 
and following these five years given to the study of 
philosophy and theology, of the Fathers, and of the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. After this, one year 
was given to strict retirement and devotion. Dom 
Jean Gregoire Tarisse became the first superior-gen- 
eral of the Congregation in 1630 to 1648. He was a 
friend of Richelieu’s, and began the work,—the eru- 
dition and the literary achievement forever associated 
with St. Maur. 

The year following his election the splendid abbey 
of St. Germain des Pres at St. Denis, the wealthiest 
in France, adopted the rule of the Congregation. From 
that time it became the residence of the superior-gen- 
eral of St. Maur. Its abbot must always be a noble- 
man; hence it was held im commendam; that is, by 
some secular prince, usually of the royal house. His 
income was 170,000 livres, while that of the monastery 
was 350,000 livres. 

Only a few of the great names and the great works 
of the Congregation of St. Maur can find mention 
here. Dom Jean Luc d’Achery (1609-1685) joined 
the Congregation soon after 1632, and was made cu- 
rator of its library. He made a collection of materials 
for the Church history of the Middle Ages, known 
as d’Achery’s “Spicilegium,” a collection in thirteen 
volumes, consisting of chronicles, acts of Councils, lives 
of saints, and grants and letters. 
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Jean Mabillon (1632-1707) joined the Congrega- 
tion in 1653, and was called to St. Germain des Pres 
in 1665, where he made his home until his death. He 
published the ‘Acts of the Saints of the Order of 
St. Benedict” in nine volumes folio, 1688-1701. In 
1681 appeared his “De Re Diplomatica,” giving the 
principles by which true and false ancient charters and 
documents may be determined. This was the found- 
ing of a new science of great value to the historian 
in his criticism of the sources of historical knowledge, 
or diplomatics. 

Edmund Marténe (1654-1739) joined the Congre- 
gation in 1672. He early began the study of the an- 
tiquities of the monastic life. In 1708 he was sent 
to search through France in all the libraries for docu- 
ments for a new “Gallia Christiana.” This work he 
pursued for seven years, and published the result in 
1717. A second like journey of some years was con- 
cluded in 1724, and the result published in nine vol- 
umes folio, 1724-1733. He fell into disgrace for his 
opposition to the Bull Unigenitus, in 1734. 

A name quite as great as these is that of Bernard 
de Montfaucon (1655-1741). He joined the Congre- 
gation at an early age. His “Paleographia Greca” 
founded the science of Paleography. His “Antiquity 
Illustrated,’ with plates in ten volumes folio, is a 
monumental work, unsurpassed in its time, and still 
of value. His “Monuments of the French Monarchy,” 
in five volumes folio, showed his great powers of re- 
search. Montfaucon is also noted for his edition of 
the Fathers, Athanasius, Origen, and Chrysostom, 
which are monuments of varied and exact learning. 

The Congregation devoted itself especially to the 
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history of France and of the Church. They bought 
the rarest manuscripts and books, visited foreign 
libraries, and corresponded with foreign scholars. 
Their presswork and paper are admirable after two 
hundred years. They were friendly with Port Royal, 
and refused to indorse the attacks of the Jesuits, in- 
cluding the Bull Unigenitus, upon the Jansenists. 
The Abbey of Port-Royal-in-the-Fields was founded 
in 1204, near Chevreuse, fifteen miles southwest of 
Paris. Jacqueline Marie Arnauld, daugh- 
ter of a distinguished advocate of Paris, 
was born in 1591, and became coadjutor to the abbess 
of Port Royal—which, of course, involved the right 
to succeed—at the age of eight years. In the same 
year her sister Agnes was elected abbess of St. Cyr. 
But over the young Marie, or Mére Angélique, as she 
was henceforth called, there came a great change in 
Lent, 1608, when she was seventeen years of age. 
She was converted, and soon began a life of religious 
strictness for herself and her convent. She forbade 
the nuns going from the house or receiving visits. 
On September 25, 1609, she refused admission to her 
own father and mother. Later she was sent to reform 
Maubisson, which for years had been a scandal under 
the administration of Angélique d’Estres, a sister of 
Gabrielle, mistress of Henry IV. This occupied her 
from 1618 to 1623. In the former year she became 
acquainted with St. Francis de Sales, and he became 
her confessor. The next year began her acquaintance 
with Madame Chantal, which was only broken by 
death. In 1626 she occupied a house in the capital, 
called Port Royal de Paris, with eighty-four nuns. 
This house-the next year was placed under the charge 
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of the Archbishop of Paris. In 1629, Mére Angélique 
secured the change in the constitution of the house 
so that the superior was no longer nominated by the 
crown, as she had been even when a child, but elected 
by the nuns every three years. In the meantime Mére 
Angélique became the head of the “House of the Holy 
Sacrament,” and her sister Agnes joined her there. 
Agnes, former abbess of St. Cyr, composed a book 
. Of private devotion called “The Chaplet of the Holy 
Sacrament,” which, with the approval of the bishop, 
Zamet, was published. This book was bitterly attacked 
by the Jesuit Binnet, and ably defended by the abbot 
St. Cyran. Thus began the bitter war between the 
Jesuits and Port Royal, which never ended until not 
one stone of the famous monastery was left upon an- 
other, and the very graves of the sainted dead were 
forced to give to impious hands their precious trust. 
Thus, through St. Cyran, began that connection with 
Jansenism which was to color all the rest of its fate- 
ful history. The book was condemned by the Sor- 
bonne, June 18, 1633. St. Cyran then obtained the 
approval for it of Jansenius and another Doctor of 
Louvain. The case was appealed to Rome, where the 
book was pronounced orthodox, but inexpedient. St. 
Cyran became confessor of Mére Angélique in 1635, 
and she was again chosen abbess in 1636. In the fol- 
lowing years St. Cyran gathered a group of brilliant 
young men about him, who began to live as studious 
recluses at a grange, or farmhouse, near Port-Royal- 
in-the-Fields. These were known as the Gentlemen 
of Port Royal. Among them was Antoine Le Maistre, 
a barrister of twenty-six, with a most brilliant career 
before him; his brother, Le Maistre de Sericourt ; An- 
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toine Singlin, who became confessor of the nuns of 
Port Royal; Claude Lancelot; Arnauld d’Andilly, a 
nephew of Mére Angélique; and the Orientalist and 
Biblical scholar, Isaac Le Maistre de Sacy. But greater 
than all these were two men who will always make 
famous the name of Port Royal. These were Antoine 
Arnauld and Blaise Pascal. 
Antoine Arnauld was the youngest and twentieth 
child of his parents, the brother of Mére Angélique, 
Antoine 2nd, next to Bossuet, the most celebrated 
Arnauld. man in the Church of France in that age. 
sGrart694- A fer his death, Cardinal d’Aguisse said in 
the Consistory at Rome that, “Although he [Arnauld] 
had never attained any more elevated title of dignity 
in the Church than that of priest, he did not hesitate 
to rank him higher than any living prelate, and to 
place him on the level with the most celebrated and 
most saintly ecclesiastics of antiquity.” His father 
had successfully defended the University of Paris in 
a suit brought against it by the Jesuits. From that 
time there was no love lost between the Arnauld family 
and the Jesuits. Arnauld studied for the law, but 
finally was won to the Church. He studied at the 
Sorbonne, 1638-1640, and was made Doctor of Divin- 
ity in 1641. In the same year he published his first 
work, “The Necessity of the Faith,” and in 1643 he 
also published, against the Jesuits and their lax prac- 
tice in receiving the sacrament, a treatise “Concerning 
Frequent Communion.” In these years he made Port 
Royal famous as an educational center by his text- 
books written in connection with Pierre Nicole (1625- 
1695), on logic or “The Art to Think,” geometry, and 
others. In 1643 he published also his observations on 
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the Papal Bull condemning Jansenius’s book, “Augus- 
tinus.” In the next two years came his first and 
second “Apologies for Jansenius.” In 1656 he was 
expelled, in consequence of these “Apologies,” from 
the Sorbonne, and deprived of his degree. Arnauld 
resisted subscription to the formula condemning Jan- 
senius in 1661. He was in retirement from 1661 to 
1668, when the Peace of Clement IX gave him rest. 
In 1669 appeared, against the Huguenots, the three- 
volume work written in collaboration with Pierre 
Nicole, entitled “The Perpetuity of the Faith of the 
Catholic Church Concerning the Eucharist,’ a very 
thorough and able work. Arnauld retired to Belgium 
in 1679, and lived there and in Holland most of the 
time until his death. In 1669-1694 he published, in 
three volumes, his “Moral Practice of the Jesuits.” 
Arnauld died in Brussels, August 8, 1694. 

Arnauld was a clear and vigorous thinker, and 
made valuable contributions to the science of psychol- 
ogy. He loved controversy, and in it was unsur- 
passed. His moral and religious character was the 
highest, and he never bent toward Rome. His style 
is free from pedantry, clear and direct. He was a 
voluminous writer, his works filling forty-five vol- 
umes. 

An altogether different order of man was Blaise 
Paseal, an original genius, and the ablest literary 
pamphleteer that any time or tongue has rook 
known. Pascal had wonderful mathe- pascal. 
matical genius, and invented a good part of 1623-1662. 
the science known as conic sections when but six- 
teen years old. He showed by a barometer the les- 
sened' pressure of the atmosphere as we ascend from 
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the earth, and he was a founder of hydromechanics. 
Pascal became a Jansenist in 1646. In 1650 his sister 
Jacqueline entered Port Royal. In 1647, Pascal pub- 
lished his work on “Vision.” In 1654 occurred his 
personal conversion, and he went to live at Port Royal, 
but under no vow. He had but two years left of in- 
different health and six years of life, four of which 
were one long disease; yet in this space he won un- 
dying fame. Pascal’s eighteen “Provincial Letters” 
were written between January, 1656, and January, 
1657. They immediately achieved immense popularity. 
They are unequaled in their kind of controversy, and 
are perfect specimens of French style. Though con- 
taining some inaccuracies, they inflicted an incurable 
wound on the Society of Jesus. Pascal’s “Thoughts” 
are broken fragments, often of great beauty and sug- 
gestiveness. They reveal an original and powerful 
but rather, as from his long disease might be expected, 
a melancholy thinker. His works are not great in 
bulk, but they are the common possession of educated 
men in all lands. 

Besides these men, wrought at Port Royal Louis 
Sébastian le Nain de Tillemont (1637-1698), perhaps 
the most valuable writer on the early history of the 
Church that France has produced. His solid erudition 
and accurate knowledge make valuable to-day his ‘“‘His- 
tory of the Roman Emperors,” four volumes, published 
1690-1701, and his “Ecclesiastical History of the First 
Six Centuries,” published in 1693 in sixteen volumes 
quarto. 

An eccelesiastical historian of merit and learning, 
but dry and of less value, was the Dominican Alex- 
andre Natalis. He wrote a Church History coming 
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down to 1563, in twenty-four volumes, published 
1677-1686. He also wrote an “Ecclesiastical History 
of the Old and New Testaments,” 1699. 

This was condemned at Rome; but Natalis ee. 
sturdily refused to retract, and Benedict 1639-1724. 
XII removed the censure. He was made provincial 
of his order in 1706. 

Pierre de Marca was a man of weight of learning, 
trained for the law. He was made councilor at Pau 
in 1613, and afterwards president of its 
Parliament. In 1632 his wife died, and gemrres. 
he entered the priesthood. His noted work, 1594-1662. 
“The Concord of the Sacerdotal and Imperial Power,” 
was published in 1641, and gave great offense at Rome. 
He was made Bishop of Conservans in 1643, Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse in 1652, and Archbishop of Paris 
soon after, until his death in 1662. 

Two other learned men deserve mention, though 
they were more cursed than blessed in their own time. 
They are Richard Simon and Louis Ellies Dupin. 

Richard Simon, born 1638, early entered the con- 
gregation of the oratory. Simon criticised some pas- 
sages in Arnauld’s “Perpetuity of the Cath- plate 
olic Faith Concerning the Eucharist,’ and simon. 
secured the ill-will of the author’s friends. 1638-1712. 
In his “Critical History of the Text and Versions of 
the New Testament” he laid the solid foundation of 
the science of Biblical Criticism, or, as often called, 
of Biblical Introduction. Simon was a man of immense 
reading, powerful memory, sharp temper, and sar- 
castic disposition. 

Louis Ellies Dupin, born 1657, became Doctor of 
the Sorbonne in 1684. He gave himself to the study 
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of ecclesiastical history and literature. His “New His- 
tory of Ecclesiastical Writers: Their Lives, Catalogue, 
Critique, and Chronology of Their Works,” 
Louis Ellies A eee 

Dupin. Paris, 1688, is in forty-seven volumes oc- 
1657-1719. tavo; London edition, 1693-1707, is in 
seventeen volumes folio. This work is essential to 
any large library, and is free and impartial. He was 
a voluminous author of many other works of less im- 
portance on his favorite subjects. In the case of con- 
science he stood by his signature, was censured at 
Rome, and lost his professorship. He had a very 
interesting correspondence with Archbishop Wake, 
1715-1719, on the terms of a union between the Church 

of England and the Church of France. 

The great preacher of the age of Louis XIV who 
was conspicuous for his learning and piety, for the 
i eee, solidity and penetration of his judgment, 

andthe as for the power of his reason, as well as 

Court. his superb eloquence, was Bossuet. He, 
as no other, had the confidence of the king from 1670 
until death broke their relations in 1704, and upon 
him the king relied on all great matters of controversy. 
No such funeral orations were ever heard by any court 
as those of Bossuet upon Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles I, and her daughter, the Duchess of Orleans ; 
upon Marie Theresa, the Queen of Louis XIV, and 
upon the Great Condé. ‘The man, the message, and 
the event were in harmony. The impression was, and 
is, ineffaceable. He was a great preacher for a great 
court, but he was also much more. 

Jacques Benigne Bossuet was born at Dijon, Sep- 
tember 28, 1627. His father was a lawyer, and his 
son Jacques he educated at the Jesuit College of Dijon. 
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For what reason we do not know, but certainly he 
was never an admirer of the order founded by Loyola. 
He studied in the College of Navarre, in 

Paris, 1642-1648, and took his Doctorate in Bossuet. 
the Sorbonne in 1652. In the same year he *977"'7°*" 
was ordained priest and made Archdeacon of Metz. 
Bossuet had a solid foundation of learning, great nat- 
ural gifts of oratory, and was immediately sought after 
as a preacher. He wisely remained at Metz for the 
next seventeen years, ripening his powers and becom- 
ing prominent and successful in the details of his work. 
These years of study are the key to the after success 
of the great Bishop of Meaux. 

First of all, he studied his life long the Holy Scrip- 
tures. We are told that wherever he went he was 
never without his Bible or a New Testa- 

. Bossuet’s 
ment, whether traveling from place to place, studies; 
in society, walking, and even during the Wes pes 
long intervals of High Mass, he would be ; 
seen with his hand closed upon the book and his fore- 
finger between the leaves, pondering the words he had 
just read. His secretary says, almost every time Bos- 
suet entered his study, his first act was to take a pen 
and write down the thoughts and impressions which 
came to him. Continually he quoted St. Jerome’s 
words, “Let this Sacred Book never leave your hands.” 
Bossuet used to say that he had ever found it “the 
source of all doctrine and all holiness of life.” His 
secretary says he can not remember any day to have 
passed in which he did not see Bossuet making fresh 
notes and annotations on the pages of his Bible, though 
he certainly knew the entire text almost by heart. Yet 
even to old age he read and studied it perpetually 
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afresh. Wherever he might be, a Bible and a con- 
cordance must always be at hand on his writing-table. 
“I can not live without that,” he used to say. These 
habits account for the abundant use and happy com- 
mand of Scripture evident in his sermons and writings. 
Bossuet also thoroughly knew the great Fathers 
of the Christian Church. For him Chrysostom was the 
master of all pulpit eloquence, the greatest preacher 
of the Church, and then Origen. But the master of 
Bossuet was Augustine. From him, he said, above all 
others, the very first and fundamental principles of 
theology were to be gathered. His secretary says that 
from Augustine he proved every doctrine, taught every 
lesson, and answered every difficulty, and found therein 
whatever was needful for the defense of the faith or 
confirming of practice. When preparing to preach he 
required no books but the Bible and St. Augustine. 
He was familiar also with the other Fathers, the Coun- 
cils and historians of the Church, and the classic 
authors. 
Not only did Bossuet make this thorough prepara- 
tion for his life-work, but he was a lifelong and dili- 
gent student. From 1681, when he was 
pan: fifty-four years of age, his biographer says 
it was his habit to get up during the night 
for devotion and study. He always kept a lamp burn- 
ing in his room for this purpose, even when traveling ; 
and after a few hours’ sleep on first going to bed, he 
used to get up, alike in summer and winter, however 
sharp the cold might be. Two dressing-gowns and a 
sort of bag made of bearskin, into which he used to 
get and draw it around his waist, met this difficulty ; 
and thus armed, the Bishop of Meaux used to say 
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Matins and Lauds amid the stillness of the night, and, 
that done, he went to his literary work. Everything 
was put ready over night, and so he betook himself 
to his books and papers for as long a time as his brain 
worked clearly and vigorously. When he began to feel 
exhausted he would lie down again and fall asleep 
at once. 

His secretary describes his work in his bishopric, 
going about from parish to parish with the Gospel in 
his hand, and giving his whole prayerful attention as 
much to the simplest country congregation as to the 
most learned Parisian audience, not lowering himself 
to the humble, but raising them by the clearness and 
simplicity of his thoughts and expressions, thunder- 
ing—for he was a most vehement orator—in the morn- 
ing against the deadly sins, the enmities and frauds 
of some town district, and in the evening confirming 
in some religious house, and speaking words of the 
sweetest and most rapt mysticism to the saintly women 
there assembled. If there were a mission, or revival, 
in his diocese, Bossuet was sure to be there and have 
part in it. 

As a spiritual director Bossuet retained largely that 
sanity of mind and that evangelical spirit which dis- 
tinguished him. All Christians are in ac- 4,4 
cord with him when he writes to a lady Spiritual 
under his care: “The great and only proof P'ectr 
of true prayer is a change of life. The object of prayer 
is not to make us spend a few hours sweetly with God, 
but that our whole life may feel the effect and be- 
come better.” 

Again, to Evangelical Christians he gives the 
strongest counsel against the confessional when he says 
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to another lady: “In the beginning of the ninth book 
of Augustine’s ‘Confessions’ there is a very striking 
silence. For my own part, I think the saints said 
very little about these personal matters ; they were kept 
a secret between God and their own souls. ‘Enter into 
thy closet,’ as you are told in the Gospel. One of the 
great faults of devotion in the present day is, that it 
is too self-conscious, and talks about itself too much. 
It is different perhaps for those whom God puts under 
a director (confessor), and who want to be sure of 
their path; but even then I am very much disposed to 
leave a great deal to God, and not be so much afraid 
of illusions. It is best to open one’s heart honestly, 
and then to be at rest. Above all, do not imitate those 
persons who are forever wanting to test and judge 
their prayer. I do not like that way of making out 
everything by rule and line, or of laying down the law 
to God, dictating what he has to do at each step, and 
deciding that this belongs to one state, and that to 
another.” 

Thus in some manner having got the man before 
us, we may better sketch his public life. In 1669, 
Bossuet was called to Paris and made Bishop of Con- 
dom, a title without cure. ‘The next year he was made 
the preceptor to the dauphin, or heir to the throne, 
and the year following member of the French Acad- 
emy. His preceptorship kept him at court the next 
eleven years. It can not be said that he made a suc- 
cess of his work for his royal pupil. Bossuet made 
great preparations and wrought hard at the task, but 
although he wrote text-books for him, among them his 
“Universal History,” yet the distance between pupil 
and teacher was never bridged. Bossuet, one of the 
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strongest minds of his age, was too much above the 
average man, and the dauphin was certainly much be- 
low. But Bossuet served Louis XIV better in the great 
affairs of Church and State than in the education of 
his son. 

The Assembly of the French Clergy met November 
9, 1681. The burning question before them was the 
dispute between the king and the Pope con- 
cerning the regal, or the revenues of vacant Pare 
sees and first-fruits. Bossuet preached the 
opening sermon before the Assembly. It was on the 
unity of the Church. It was a marvel of clear and 
ordered statement, sound reasoning, and prudent ad- 
dress in a difficult crisis. In January, 1682, the king 
issued a royal edict claiming his rights. This edict 
was confirmed by the French clergy. Finally, March 
19, 1682, the four Gallican Articles, drawn by Bos- 
suet, were subscribed by the clergy.* 

These Articles are the famous platform of the Gal- 
lican Church. Unfortunately they were never sup- 
ported on critical occasions; and, secondly, the whole 
constitution of the French Church was too aristocratic 
as to its personnel, and too much under the absolute 
power of the king, for any sort of genuine liberty to 
flourish. The Revolution had to come to make the air 
breathable, and then, through concordat and reaction, 
the Church and clergy sought a stricter servitude rather 
than the liberty and influence of the Gallican Church. 

The Pope was bitterly offended at these Articles, 
and refused to institute any bishops until the recon- 
ciliation with Innocent XII in 1693.. Then they were 
virtually set aside, though not retracted. Their po- 


*See Appendix I. 
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sition was undermined by the decision in the case of 
Fénelon. Bossuet’s defense of these Articles, written 
in 1685, but not published until 1745, is called the 
noblest and most renowned of his works. Pope Bene- 
dict XIV, perhaps the most learned Pope of modern 
times, in 1748, declared it to be Bossuet’s, and said, 
“Tt is not to be condemned.” 

Bossuet wrote, in 1670, a treatise on “The Knowl- 
edge of God and Ourselves,” which showed his power 
of thought, but was not published until the next cen- 
tury. In 1681 he was appointed Bishop of Meaux, 
and left Paris to reside in his diocese. His life for 
the next twenty years will be best considered in relation 
to Fénelon and the Jansenist controversy. 

The greatest prelate of that time, next to Bossuet, 
was Fénelon. For more than twenty years they were 
intimate friends. Then Bossuet became his bitter 
enemy. Fénelon was a man of penetration, of refine- 
ment, of rare grace and tact in social intercourse, with 
wit and charm of literary style which age does not im- 
pair, and a warmth, genuineness, and elevation of the 
spiritual life which never ceases to attract. 

The father of Fénelon was Count Pons de Salignac, 
and the future Archbishop of Cambray was the only 

child of his second marriage. He was born 

do Saliguae at the family chateau of Fénelon, August 
de la Mothe 6, 1651. His father’s brother, the Marquis 
logrsig, de Fénelon, was a distinguished soldier and 
a decided Christian. He became the first 

president of the Society for the Suppression of Duel- 
ing. This, in the age of Louis XIV, speaks much for 
the atmosphere in which Fénelon was reared. The 
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daughter of the marquis, later Mme. Montmorencie 
Laval, was Fénelon’s most intimate friend. Educated 
at home until he was twelve years of age, after a short 
time at the College at Cahors he went to Paris, where 
he completed the course in the Jesuit College Du 
Plessis. Like Bossuet, he preached to admiring au- 
diences when he was but fifteen. Like him, he had 
wise friends, who gave him first a thorough course in 
theology, and then a subordinate position in which his 
powers could ripen before they were largely drawn 
upon. He took a thorough course in the seminary of 
St. Sulpice under the learned and saintly teacher, 
Tronson. 

In scholarship, if not in profound thought, he was 
the equal of Bossuet. After his graduation he wished 
first to go as a missionary to Canada or to Greece; 
but on account of his health, never strong, his rela- 
tives dissuaded him. He then became superior of a 
house of ““New Catholics,” formed for the instruction 
of women converted from the Reformed faith. This 
post he occupied from 1675 till 1685. Here he made 
a large circle of friends, and wrote his first work on 
“The Education of Girls,” which still has value. 

In 1685, Fénelon was sent as a missionary to the 
strong Huguenot section of Poitou and Saintonge, then 
much disturbed by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. He made two conditions: that no troops 
should be used, and that he should choose his own 
assistants. He met with as much success as the cir- 
cumstances allowed, writing, more than a year later, 
“Our converts get on very slowly; it is no easy matter 
to change the opinions of a whole people.” As Harlai, 
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Archbishop of Paris, could not use him, he would not 
promote him, saying, “It seems you wish to be for- 
gotten, and you shall be.” 

But in 1689 he was called to be preceptor of the 
son of the dauphin. Fénelon held this post for eight 
years, and his pupil remained his lifelong friend. In- 
deed, with the son his success was as conspicuous as 
was Bossuet’s failure with the father, for Fénelon had 
the highest gifts of a teacher. To patience, tact, and 
sweetness of temper he added fixed principles and un- 
swerving firmness. Seldom has a governor of a royal 
pupil had a more difficult task. The Duc du Bour- 
gogne was a much brighter child than his father, but 
he also had an ungovernable temper. The way this 
was overcome is a lesson of great interest in peda- 
gogics, but too long to transcribe. At this point, when 
he was at the height of his career and the favorite of 
Mme. de Maintenon, who disposed of all ecclesiastical 
positions, let us see Fénelon as St. Simon paints him. 
Saint Simon says that he was a “tall, thin, well- 
made man, with a large nose, eyes whence fire and wit 
streamed forth as in a torrent, and a countenance which 
none I have ever seen resembled, and which one could 
not forget if once one had seen it, it was such a com- 
bination of different things, and yet the opposite char- 
acteristics were all so blended. It was grave and cheer- 
ful, serious and lively; it was alike in keeping with the 
theologian, the bishop, and the grand seigneur. In 
every expression, as in every action, finesse, wit, grace- 
fulness, decorum, and, above all, a noble bearing pre- 
vailed. One could not leave off looking at him. His 
pictures are all alike, but without having caught the 
perfect harmony of the original, or the singular delicacy 
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of his countenance. His manners were exactly cor- 
responding to his face, full of an ease which imparted 
itself to others, and of that grace and good taste which 
only comes from familiarity with the world and its 
best society—a grace with which all his conversation 
was intuitively marked.” 

In 1693, Fénelon was made a member of the French 
Academy, and in 1695 he became Archbishop of Cam- 
bray. This was one of the highest dignities in the 
Church of France. Since 1674, Fénelon had been on 
terms of the most intimate friendship with Bossuet. 
That friendship between two most eminent prelates in 
the Roman Catholic Church was broken by a woman. 

Jeanne Marie Bouvier de la Mothe Guyon was born 
in 1648. At sixteen she was married to Mr. Jacques 
Guyon. It was a marriage toa rich man yagame 
without love. She dated her conversion  Guyon. 
from the age of twenty, when a Franciscan '4°"'7'7- 
monk taught her to look within, instead of without, 
for peace, and to seek God in her heart. Eight years 
later her husband died, leaving her three young chil- 
dren. Meanwhile her religious life deepened in in- 
tensity. In 1672 she made a marriage contract with 
Christ, and signed it with her own blood. In 1681 
she says, “My soul was perfectly delivered from all its 
pains.” She had formed an intimate acquaintance with 
a Barnabite, Pére La Combe. She went to Paris, and 
then to Geneva, to convert the Reformed, and from 
thence to Gex to found an establishment for converts 
from the Evangelical faith, all in this year. In the 
same year she yielded to the solicitations of her family, 
and gave to them all her fortune, except a pittance for 
her own support and the care of her children, She 

18 
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was then at Gex, and came under the spiritual direc- 
tion of La Combe, having visions of the ecstatic life, 
and began to preach “that indifference to life, to heaven, 
to hell, in the entire union of the soul with God,” which 
is the essence of Quietism. For three years she was 
in Piedmont and Southern France, mainly at Grenoble, 
1683-1686. Her explanation of Solomon’s Song and 
The Revelation appeared at Grenoble in 1684. In 
July, 1686, with Father La Combe, she went to Paris. 
La Combe was a weak Mystic, who finally became in- 
sane. ‘There was not the least taint of impurity in his 
relations with Mme. Guyon, though no one could com- 
mend them. The Pope condemned the writings of 
Michel Molinos, a Spanish Mystic, in 1687, and he 
spent the rest of his life in prison, though his teach- 
ings seem but the legitimate consequence of the ap- 
proved teaching of St. Theresa and other Spanish 
Mystics. It was in these years that Fénelon met Mme. 
Guyon. As he himself says, he was not specially at- 
tracted to her, and much in her teaching he disap- 
proved ; but, on the other hand, Fénelon knew well the 
Mystic theology of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
was also convinced of the genuine Christian character 
and the holy life of Mme. Guyon, despite what he did 
not like. In 1688, at the instigation of her brother, a 
Barnabite monk, she was shut up eight months in a 
convent. In 1689, through the influence of Mme. de 
Maintenon, who had come under her sway, she was 
released. 

The Archbishop of Paris, Harlai, and other bishops 
condemned her writings. Through Mme. de Main- 
tenon, she demanded of the king an examination of 
them. Bossuet, Fénelon, and Tronson were appointed 
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on this commission. Bossuet went into the matter with 
his accustomed thoroughness. As he was not ex- 
tensively read in the writings of the Mystic theolo- 
gians, Fénelon furnished him with extracts from them. 
After eight months’ consideration the Articles of Issy 
were drawn up and signed. To one or two Fénelon 
stated his reservations, and refused to condemn Mme. 
Guyon. Mme. Guyon went to Issy, and signed the 
Articles, and Bossuet expressed himself satisfied with 
her. But in December, 1695, she was arrested, much 
to Bossuet’s delight, as he believed she taught con- 
trary to the Articles of Issy. Mme. Guyon was im- 
prisoned first at Vincennes, and then in the Bastile, 
until 1701. She endured the harshest treatment and 
repeated examinations. After her release she lived 
with her daughter in quiet and repose, her days filled 
with acts of mercy and good deeds, until her death in 
1717. No reproach of her enemies or persecutors ever 
fell from her lips, and she was loved by all who knew 
her. John Wesley, after recounting her faults, says, 
speaking of her meekness, resignation, and humility, 
“Upon the whole, I know not whether we may not 
search many centuries to find another woman who was 
such a pattern of true holiness.” 

In the midst of the conferences of Issy, Fénelon 
became Archbishop of Cambray. Perhaps some envy 
unconsciously came into the heart of the older prelate 
at the promotion of his friend. Fénelon could not sub- 
scribe to Bossuet’s condemnation of Mme. Guyon. 
Finally, upon Bossuet’s “Instruction upon the States 
of Prayer,” Fénelon wrote, to define his position, “Ex- 
planations of the Maxims of the Saints on the Inner 
Life.” This work was shown before its publication 
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to Cardinal Noailles, to Tronson, and M. Pirot, a 
theologian much in the confidence of Bossuet, but not 
to Bossuet. Those who saw the manuscript pro- 
nounced it “a golden book.” It was published in 
1697. The outcry against it was immense. Bossuet, 
denying the fundamental principle of disinterested love, 
saw his hitherto unquestioned authority impugned. 
From this time he left nothing undone to injure his 
former friend. He went personally to Louis XIV and to 
Mme. de Maintenon, and told them that Fénelon was 
tainted with the heresy of Molinos, condemned by the 
Holy See, and made Louis bitterly repent that he had 
appointed a heretic to the See of Cambray. Fénelon 
appealed to Rome. This was according to the prin- 
ciples of the Jesuits to exalt the Papal See, and directly 
against the Gallican Articles. Bossuet, in his eager- 
ness for the condemnation of Fénelon, did not hesitate 
to follow the appeal, and use all arts of intrigue, in- 
sinuation, and defamation, and finally the royal com- 
mand—for it amounted to no less—to extort from the 
reluctant Pope the desired condemnation. ‘The let- 
ters which he received from his nephew at Rome, and 
the letter which he caused Louis XIV to send to the 
Pope, remain grave stains upon a great character. Let 
the just word be spoken: in the main issue Bossuet 
was right. The disregard of the necessary limitation 
of our nature has caused no little abuse. But on the 
other hand, Fénelon’s position was a leaning to virtue’s 
side, and one to which not many in any age will be 
greatly inclined; and, secondly, in the condemnation 
of Fénelon must be included the theological Mystics 
and some of the saintliest men and women of the 
Christian ages. It may be questioned whether, in the 
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struggles with the worldly spirit in the Church, the 
Mystic piety is not a necessity to its truest life. The 
decision was made March 12, 1699. Fénelon, without 
a minute’s hesitation, and without reservation, sub- 
mitted to the papal decree, which condemned twenty- 
three passages in his books. Though Bossuet had 
gained his cause, there was no question in France 
which was the greater man or truer Christian. 

Perhaps Fénelon now might have made his peace 
with the court but for an act of treachery which for- 
ever banished him from it. In 1699, Fénelon wrote 
and sent to his former pupil, for whose sole use it was 
intended, his famous “Télémaque.” His secretary 
secretly took a copy, and had it published in Holland. 
The courtiers pretended to see in it a satire on Louis 
XIV and his court. Fénelon denied that there were 
any personal allusions in the work. He was right in 
the denial, but no appeal to a prince to rule according 
to principles of liberty and justice, and with limited 
instead of absolute power, could fail to reflect upon 
the court and government of Louis. Fénelon had been 
commanded to leave Versailles and to retire to his 
diocese, August 1, 1697. After 1697 he was com- 
manded to remain in his diocese, and to cease all com- 
munication with the Duke of Burgundy. The re- 
mainder of his life was spent in the duties of his 
diocese, in kindness toward his enemies, in alleviating 
the miseries of war, in generous hospitality, and in liv- 
ing a saintly life. 

For Christians of all times Fénelon will be re- 
membered by his “Spiritual Letters.” In that select 
library of devotional classics which includes three 
names, they stand with Thomas a Kempis’s “Imita- 
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tion of Christ” and John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” None others attain unto these first three. The 
keenness of insight and the analysis of motive have 
never been surpassed, while the useful and helpful 
teaching and grace of style commend the work to 
thoughtful minds seeking better to know God. 

Louis Bourdaloue at sixteen entered the Society of 
Jesus, of which he was by far the most distinguished 
ornament in the Church of France. At the 
age of thirty-seven he was called to preach 
in Paris. Within the next thirteen years 
he preached ten Advent, or Lenten, series of sermons 
before the court. No other preacher was called more 
than twice. Bourdaloue is the model of a great 
preacher who was nothing else. The uprightness and 
frankness of his character was such that it was said 
he was the best answer to Pascal’s ‘Provincial Let- 
ters.” His style was natural and clear, and equaled 
only by the gentleness of his manners. These all 
added to the impressiveness of the force of his reason- 
ing. His works fill eighteen volumes. - 

Jean Baptiste Massillon was the last of the great 
preachers of the golden age of French pulpit eloquence. 
Some have thought him superior to the 
others. His sermons are more often found 
in English, and one who has read his 
funeral sermon over Louis XIV will not soon forget 
it. In attractiveness and grace he has no superior ; but 
there is no such power of reasoning or weight of in- 
tellect or total impression as with his predecessors. 
He was at court from 1699 to 1717, when he was ap- 
pointed to the See of Clermont. From thence he went 
occasionally to Paris until 1723, when he preached be- 
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fore the court for the last time. He was assiduous 
in the care of his diocese until his death. 

This age of great preachers and prelates and 
scholars was also the age when Vincent de Paul car- 
ried on, in its opening years, his work in perfecting 
his orders of the Priests of the Mission, or Lazarists, 
of the Sisters of Charity, and conferences for the young 
men about to receive ordination. No Evangelical 
Christian can glance over the brief sketch of these men 
and their work and not acknowledge the greatness of 
the Church of France in this great era. But there 
were shadows in this picture, and these justify the 
heading to this section. 

The first of these was the life of the king. Between 
1661 and 1683 Louis XIV was the father of three 
families of children: one by the queen, of 
whom only a son, the pupil of Bossuet, sur- Moral of 
vived ; another by Louise La Valliere; and 
still another, the result of a double adultery, by Madam 
de Montespan. What a protector of the Church, and 
what an auditor for Bossuet! The latter labored un- 
ceasingly to detach him from Louise La Valliére, and 
was greatly rejoiced when she took the veil in the 
strict order of the Carmelites, in 1675. By an am- 
biguous statement, Bossuet was deceived into giving 
the king the sacrament while he still continued his 
illicit relations with De Montespan. Finally, in 1683, 
the king began to tire of De Montespan, and even of 
Mile. Fontanges; and, as his wife died that year, in 
January, 1686, he married Francoise d’Aubigné, the 
granddaughter of a noble Huguenot general who was a 
friend of Henry IV. She was the daughter of Marshal 
d’Aubigné’s disreputable son, and was the widow of the 
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poet Scarron. She was three years older than Louis, 
and has been called the most influential woman in 
French history. She knew perfectly how to adapt her- 
self to the king and to interest and please him, and for 
that she spared herself no self-denial. Henceforth, 
so far as Louis’s conduct was concerned, the court was 
moral; but what a taint when these illegitimate chil- 
dren were married into the proudest families of the 
aristocracy of France! The confessor of the king was 
the Jesuit La Chaise until his death, in 1709, when he 
was replaced by Le Tellier. Louis had a poor educa- 
tion, and his religious nature never came to any strong 
development. He loved nothing more than himself, 
neither God nor man; but he feared hell, and of this 
fear the Jesuit confessor made good use. It is said 
that, as a partial reparation for his sensuality, he de- 
cided to revoke the Edict of Nantes. From this time 
forth he was morbidly religious. The wars of Louis 
XIV, after 1673, were neither politic nor just, and they 
drained the resources of the monarchy. Yet never did 
Louis XIV show himself more the great king than 
when, in 1711, in his old age, the allies threatened to 
march upon Paris, and there seemed little to resist 
them. The desertion of the Grand Alliance by Eng- 
land and the victory of Villars saved him from the last 
humiliation of seeing a foreign enemy in his capital. 
In 1713-1714 came the Peace of Utrecht, and in 1715 
the king died. He had made France great and re- 
spected. He had seated his grandson on the throne 
of Spain, but he had rendered inevitable the ruin of 
the monarchy. 

Of much greater permanent result was the rise and 
condemnation of the Jansenist party in the Church 
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of France. This was part of the great movement in 
the State Churches of England, Germany, and France 
for a return to a religious life that signified 
a strictness of morals which separated a 
genuine Christian from the world, or from one whose 
faith was merely intellectual and whose profession was 
in word only. This movement resulted in Puritanism 
in England, in Pietism in Germany, and in Jansenism 
in France. In all three countries it has powerfully 
modified the religious life, both by its action and re- 
action, until our day. 

Seldom in the history of the Church have two 
friends inaugurated a greater movement in theology, 
in practical life, and in the government of 

7 Jansen. 

the Church, than that which arose from two 1585-1638. 

young men who were in Paris in 1610, St-Cyran. 

Cornelius Jansen was born in Holland in eenteee 

1585. His uncle was Bishop of Ghent; he had been a 
pupil of the extreme Augustinian Bajus, whose opin- 
ions had been condemned at Rome. The bishop was the 
tutor of Jansen when he studied at Louvain, 1602-1604. 
There he met Jean Duvergier de Hauranne (1581-1643), 
who was four years his senior. Jansen’s health being 
poor, he went to Paris, where he supported himself 
by teaching, and met this school friend. There they 
determined to go to the home of Duvergier at Bayonne. 
In close fellowship for five years they studied together 
the works of St. Augustine. Alike they believed that 
a reformation of the Church was a necessity, and that 
it should take place on the lines of the teaching of 
St. Augustine. They both detested the Jesuits and 
their morals, and accepted, as against Luis Molina— 
who taught that God’s predestination was conditioned 
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upon his foreknowledge of the life and character of 
the individual, and that his foreknowledge knew con- 
tingent events as contingent, and so did not determine 
the human will—the vigorous predestinarian determin- 
ism of Augustine; also the Augustinian idea of the 
supremacy of the Church, to which they and their fol- 
lowers were true in all the changes of the fateful years 
following ; but they did not confound the supremacy 
of the Church with that of the Papal See. 

In 1617, Jansen was recalled to Louvain to accept 
a professorship. Two years later he was made Doctor 
of Divinity. In 1624 and 1626 he visited Spain, and 
successfully defended his university against the en- 
croachments of the Jesuits. 

In 1621, Duvergier was at Louvain, and the two 
friends resolved to undertake the necessary reforma- 
tion. Jansen was to take the field of Doctrine, and 
Duvergier that of Organization and Life. The rela- 
tion between these was essential in their view. They 
held that life stands in the closest relation with prac- 
tical doctrinal precepts; that true spiritual and Chris- 
tian life comes only with the acceptance of this, teach- 
ing which alone brings true humility. 

Duvergier was given, in I61I, a canonry in 
Bayonne, and in 1616 one at Poitiers; in 1620 he was 
made Abbé of St. Cyran, Poitiers, and was henceforth 
called St. Cyran. This was a Benedictine house, and 
he restored the rule to all, or more than, its primitive 
rigor. But after a while he was called to England 
by Queen Henrietta Maria. He declined preferment 
under Richelieu, and in 1633 published his “Petrus 
Aurelius.” This work was approved with praise by the 
Assembly of the French Clergy in 1635. They pub- 
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lished a new edition at their own expense in 1641, and 
a third edition was published five years later. The 
clergy were, however, by political influences, com- 
pelled to retract their eulogy in 1656. In the mean- 
time he became acquainted with the inmates of Port 
Royal, and wrote, in 1633, in favor of Agnes Arnauld’s 
“Chaplet of the Holy Sacrament.” In 1635 he became 
the confessor of Mére Angélique, and from that time 
the fortunes of Port Royal and of Jansenism are in- 
separable. 

In these years the life of Jansen was running its 
course. He was respected by all who knew him for 
his character and learning. In 1630 he was made Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Exegesis at Louvain. In 1635 he 
wrote “Mars Gallicus” against the policy of Richelieu 
in allowing France to be in alliance with Evangelical 
Sweden. In return, Spain made him Bishop of Ypres, 
in 1636. He died May 6, 1638, leaving a work upon 
which he had spent twenty-two years of labor. This 
was the celebrated “Augustinus.” Dying, he wrote 
these words, which seem pathetic in view of the re- 
sulting strife: “I feel that it would be very difficult to 
make any changes in it; yet should the Holy See re- 
quire such, remember that I am an obedient son, and 
willing to submit to the Church in which I have lived 
until death.” 

The fundamental proposition of the work is that 
“Since the fall of Adam, free agency exists no longer 
in man, pure works are a mere gratuitous gift of God, 
and the predestination of the elect is not an effect of 
his prescience of our works, but of his free volition.” 
This work was published in 1640. Meanwhile, as the 
“Mars Gallicus” was translated into French in 1638, 
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and as St. Cyran was known to be his friend, Richelieu 
caused St. Cyran’s arrest and confinement in Vin- 
cennes. There he wrote his “Spiritual Letters,’ and 
there he won to Port Royal and to Jansenism Antoine 
Arnauld. There he remained while the great cardinal 
lived. In 1642 he was released, but died October 10, 
1643. ‘The two friends were dead, but their work had 
just begun. 

On the appearance of “Augustinus” the Jesuits used 
all their influence to procure its condemnation at Rome. 
Its positions were represented as the same as those 
of Bajus, condemned by the Papal See. The Bull 
“In Eminenti” bore date of March 6, 1642, and con- 
demned the book. The Port Royalists would not re- 
ceive the Bull; nor was it received in Flanders and 
France. Arnauld defended Jansen’s work. In 1649, 
Cornet, the syndic of the Sorbonne, presented five 
propositions which he declared to be in “Augustinus,” 
and submitted them to the Sarbonne and afterward at 
Rome. Innocent X condemned them in his Bull “Cum 
Occasione,”’ May 31, 1653. 

Antoine Arnauld from this time on became the 
leader of the Jansenist party. He held that the five 
propositions were rightly condemned, but that they 
were never held, at least in a heretical sense, by Jansen. 
The French bishops decided in March, 1654, that they 
were contained in the “Augustinus.” 

In May, 1655, Mazarin advised the odious measure 
of requiring a universal subscription by the clergy to 
the Bull condemning Jansen. 

A Jesuit confessor refused absolution to the Duc 
de Liancour unless he would renounce association with 
Port Royal. This called forth two works from Ar- 
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nauld, “Letters to a Person of Quality,” and “Letters 
to a Peer of France.” In these he made the celebrated 
distinction between the question of right and of fact. 
He held that the See of Rome has authority to decide 
with respect to doctrine, and every good Catholic must 
submit to its decree; but the Holy See may misap- 
prehend fact (as in the papal condemnation of Galileo’s 
theory of planetary movement), whether a book con- 
tains certain statements or not; the meaning of a writer 
may be so misunderstood. “Let the five propositions 
be heretical, yet, with the exception of the first, they 
are to be found neither in letter nor spirit in Jansen.” 
It is sad to see a bold and independent spirit, as Ar- 
nauld, by his love for what he held to be truth, and 
truth of the utmost value to the Church, by his theory 
of the necessity of obedience to the decisions of the 
Papal See, reduced to such miserable shifts of inter- 
pretation. Better any number of sectarian divisions 
than a union at the cost of straightforward dealing with 
truth and fact. The Propositions were in “Augus- 
tinus,” unless you give to the words an unnatural sense. 
In their usual sense they came under the papal con- 
demnation; but so also came many passages from 
Augustine himself. The Sorbonne expelled Arnauld 
and sixty other Doctors. Better for the Church of 
France if they had taken up a tenable position with- 
out these evasions. ‘To this it came at last. But, of 
course, neither manly independence in the Church nor 
existence outside of it could be tolerated by Louis XIV. 
Thus was narrowed and embittered the Puritanism of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Meanwhile Pascal’s “Provincial Letters” turned the 
ridicule of society and the polite world on the Jesuits 
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and their undertakings in 1656. The Assembly of the 
French Clergy and Council of State made the sub-. 
scription to the formula of condemnation of universal 
obligation, February 1, 1661. In April, Jacqueline 
Pascal signed the formulary, and died of a broken heart 
in October, 1661. 

Alexander VII declared, in a Bull of October 16, 
1656, that the propositions in a heretical sense were 
found in Jansen. Arnauld and the Jansenists resisted 
subscription. All the inmates were expelled from the 
two convents of Port Royal, and the schools closed in 
April, 1661. Finally, with reservation, the nuns of 
Port-Royal-in-the-Fields signed, June 23, 1661. Mére 
Angélique died August 6, 1661. 

Pierre de Marca, Archbishop of Paris, died June 
27, 1662. Hardouin de Beaumont de Péréfixe suc- 
ceeded him, April 20, 1664. In April, 1664, Louis 
XIV decreed that all ecclesiastics, regular and secular, 
must sign the formulary within one month or be de- 
prived. The nuns of Port Royal, having withdrawn 
their subscription, were again expelled from both con- 
vents in 1664. The Pope also required subscription by 
a Bull, in February, 1665. Four Jansenist prelates, 
Pavillon, Bishop of Alet, one of the noblest men in 
the episcopate in that century; Henry Arnauld, Bishop 
of Angers, a brother of the great Arnauld; and the 
Bishops of Pamiers and Beauvais, refused to sub- 
scribe. Alexander VII died in May, 1667, and was 
succeeded by Clement IX. The new Pope made the 
way for a compromise known as the Peace of Clement 
IX, by which the Jansenists were left in peace, sub- 
stantially on the basis of the distinction of right and 
fact, January 19, 1669. Péréfixe, Archbishop of Paris, 
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died December 31, 1670, and was succeeded by Harlai 
(1670-1695), an able, unscrupulous, and profligate 
prelate. 

In May, 1676, the Peace of Clement IX was broken 
by a mandate of Henry Arnauld, Bishop of Angers, in 
which he sought to impose the tolerated views on all 
the clergy. The bishop retracted his mandate, but the 
mischief was done. Henceforth Louis XIV was set 
against the Jansenists as against the Huguenots. 

Port Royal lost two of its ablest defenders when 
Arnauld retired to Belgium in June, 1679, and the 
Duchess de Longueville died in April of the same 
year. The nuns and novices of Port Royal were re- 
duced in number, and after its sudden revival in 1669, 
it now began its final decline in 1679. Pére la Chaise 
became confessor to Louis in 1675. The Edict of 
Nantes was revoked in October, 1685. Arnauld de- 
nounced “Philosophie Sin” in 1690, and died in 1694. 
Archbishop de Harlai died in August, 1695, aged sev- 
enty. He was succeeded by Louis Antoine de Noailles, 
Bishop of Chalons (1695-1729). The place should 
have gone to Bossuet as the worthy crown of a dis- 
tinguished career ; but Louis could bestow it only upon 
a man of noble birth. Then it should have gone to 
Fénelon, recently made Archbishop of Cambray. 
Noailles was a striking instance of a good, weak man, 
whose acts were as injurious to the Church of France 
as if he had been wicked. Weakness in high station 
is often the worst kind of badness. 

Pasquier Quesnel, a priest of the oratory, published 
in 1671 his “Moral Reflections on the New Testa- 
ment,” which book was greatly enlarged in 1693. 
Noailles had warmly approved the book, as Bishop of 
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Chalons. The Sorbonne approved of it, and Clement 
XI commended it, as did Archbishop Harlai. In the 

Gusteurs Assembly of the Clergy, Probabilism was 

“Reflece censured in 1700. The censure dealt thor- 

tons.” oughly with the case, and was written by 
Bossuet. The question of .conscience, 1702, was 
whether a reverential silence was sufficient obedience 
to the Holy See. This was severely condemned, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1703. Finally the Bull “Vineam Domini,” 
July, 1705, confirmed and renewed all preceding con- 
demnations of the Five Propositions of Jansen. In 
1704, Bossuet passed away, and there was no influence 
strong enough to thwart Jesuit intrigues with Louis 
XIV, least of all the Archbishop of Paris. 

Quesnel was censured at Rome, and Port Royal 
was suppressed by a Bull in 1708. October 24, 17009, 
the nuns were driven from the convent of Port-Royal- 
in-the-Fields. The succeeding January was finished the 
final act in the tragedy when the church, convent, and 
buildings were demolished, and the graves of the dead 
desecrated. 

Pére la Chaise died in 1709, and his place was taken 
by the Jesuit Le Tellier. Le Tellier set it as his aim 
to procure the papal condemnation of Quesnel’s “Re- 
flections.” In December, 1711, Louis demanded of 
Clement a Bull distinctly condemning the book. Sep- 
tember 8, 1713, came the Bull “Unigenitus Dei Filius,” 
condemning in the harshest terms one hundred and 
one propositions taken from the ‘Reflections,’ and 
at once dividing the Church of France. This Bull 
was extorted from Clement against his better judg- 
ment by Le Tellier’s causing Louis to bring pressure 
upon the Pope. The French bishops refused to agree 
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to a reception of the Bull, Archbishop Noailles, 
though he had assented to the destruction of Port 
Royal, now led the opposition. Louis XIV died while 
the case was undecided by the French Episcopate. 
Noailles appealed to a General Council. Four bishops 
and many minor ecclesiastics joined in this appeal, and 
were called appellants. Le Tellier died in disgrace, 
hated by his own order as the author of this confusion, 
in 1715. The court was against the Bull until 1710, 
when Cardinal Noailles refused to ordain the notorious 
Abbé Dubois, who became Archbishop of Cambray and 
cardinal, as well as prime minister, under the Regent 
Orleans. Dubois now began the work for the reception 
of the Bull. He procured the pacification or accom- 
modement of August, 1720. 

But a deeper shame than that arising from the 
persecution and destruction of Port Royal and the en- 
forcement of the Bull Unigenitus rests 
upon the Church of France. This was the brewed 
fact that the prelates of that Church, with- 
out exception, joined in commending that breach of 
national faith, pledged by three successive sovereigns 
to the French of the Reformed faith, known as the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and, secondly, that 
none of them protested against, but all took part in, 
or applauded, the shameless violence with which it was 
preceded and afterwards carried out. 

It is impossible to read the infamous record of 
broken faith, and unbridled violence, and more than 
bestial cruelty to the dead, as well as the living, and 
think that such men as Bossuet and Fénelon, as Bour- 
daloue and Massillon, as well as the brilliant circle of 
learned men from Antoine Arnauld down, never once 
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lifted up their voices against that policy which gave 
the deepest wound to the French State and the French 
Church, and from which the French people have not 
yet recovered. ‘The stability and progress of every 
government and society has been most largely due to 
the middle class. Without such a class it seems almost 
impossible to have successful constitutional government, 
or effective and permanent political representation. 
Since the overthrow of La Rochelle the Huguenots 
ceased to form a political party ; but they did form an 
influential, upright, and enlightened middle class. They 
had in their hands a large share of the manufactories 
and the major portion of the commerce of the kingdom. 
This class was driven out of the realm. Its enlighten- 
ment and resources enriched the neighbors and the 
enemies of France. When the absolutism of the old 
régime reached its limit and the Revolution must come, 
the one influence that could have restrained its ex- 
cesses and led its wild passions into paths of peace 
and prosperity was gone. Slowly, in the nineteenth 
century, that class has been built up and become in- 
fluential in France; but it is due to truth to say that 
it has not preserved the moral uprightness and inde- 
pendence which distinguished the men and the class 
whom France drove forth beyond her borders in the 
great Huguenot emigration. Never was there a more 
senseless political crime, and seldom has a political 
crime brought a more bitter punishment. 

Upon coming to the throne, July 8, 1643, Louis 
XIV pledged his faith to maintain the Edict of Nantes. 
In all the years since 1620, all social and court in- 
fluences were brought to bear to win to the Roman 
Catholic Church the leading men in the Reformed 
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Church. This effort succeeded with many, including 
Marshal Turenne, but failed with Marshal Schomberg 
and De Ruvigny. Money was raised and plentifully 
paid to ministers or clergymen who would renounce 
the Reformed faith. 

Then began that series of infractions of the Edict 
of Nantes which could only end in its utter abroga- 
tion. In March, 1661, a decree of the Council of State 
fixed the age at which Huguenot children might law- 
fully turn from the faith of their parents at twelve 
years in the case of girls, and at fourteen in the case 
of boys. In June, 1681, another decree forbade parents 
from seeking to persuade their children against this 
change, and their sending them out of the country to 
educate them; and then fixed the age of conversion 
at seven years. The Catholic population, with the 
priests leading, did all that they could to make this 
most iniquitous law successful in breaking up families. 
The distress and terror of Huguenot parents may be 
imagined. No Huguenot could act as guardian of 
orphan children, although their parents might have 
been Huguenots. They were systematically excluded, 
after 1662, from all civil and municipal offices, from 
the learned professions, or being printers, or booksel- 
lers, and from many crafts. Huguenot women could 
not be milliners, laundresses, or midwives. 

So also they were debarred from all but a Roman 
Catholic education. In 1664 the new buildings which 
the Reformed had erected at their college at Nismes 
were given to the Jesuits, and the school placed under 
the authority of a Jesuit rector. In 1666, Huguenot 
nobles were forbidden to maintain academies for the 
instruction of their children in preference to Roman 
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Catholic schools. In 1670, Huguenot schoolmasters 
were forbidden to teach anything except reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. In 1671 it was ordered that there 
should be but one school in any place where the Re- 
formed religion was allowed, and but one teacher in 
each school. In 1681 began the extinction of the great 
schools of the Reformed faith. In that year the Coun- 
cil of State suppressed the Academy founded by Coligni 
at Chatillon-sur-Loing, and that of Sedan founded by 
Henry IV. In 1684 the same fate came to the Acad- 
emy of Die. In January, 1685, followed the Academy 
of Samer, whose learning had illuminated all Europe, 
and which was to cross to the New World with Daillié 
to New York and Boston. In March, 1685, the last, 
the Academy of Montauban, was crushed out. 

The hatred against Huguenot churches or “temples” 
was even more intense. They were the perpetual re- 
minders that France was not united in religion. In 
1662 twenty-three out of twenty-five Reformed 
churches in Gex were shut up. From that date until 
the final Revocation, each year, and upon any, and often 
the most frivolous pretexts, Huguenot churches were 
destroyed; because some one of the worshipers, com- 
ing out of the church, failed to remove the hat as the 
consecrated host was passing; because some sang 
psalms on their way to church; because the church 
was too near that of the Roman Catholic; but often 
no excuse was given. When all had been demolished, 
it was a crime to meet under the open sky. 

These means all not accomplishing the desired re- 
sult so soon or so thoroughly as desired, a last measure 
was persistently used to the everlasting shame of the 
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king, the government, and the Church. This was the 
famous Dragonnades; that is, the military occupation 
of the communities and homes of the Huguenot peo- 
ple. The king wrote, “If, according to a fair dis- 
tribution, they could entertain as many as ten apiece, 
you may assign them twenty.” A contemporary his- 
torian, who knew, says: “The dragoons did, in order 
to compel these people to turn Catholic, all that sol- 
diers are accustomed to do in an enemy’s country, for 
the purpose of forcing their hosts to give up their 
money, or to reveal the place where they have hidden 
their goods. They spared neither men, women, nor 
children; neither the poor, the sick, nor the aged.” 
These Dragonnades began in Poitou in June, 1681. 
From that year began the Huguenot emigration. 
Benoist thus describes it: 

“Of those who lived near the seaboard, some would 
conceal themselves in bales of merchandise, or under 
loads of charcoal, or in empty hogsheads. Others were 
stowed in the holds of vessels, where they lay in heaps, 
men, women, and children, coming forth only in the 
dead of the night to breathe the air. Some would risk 
themselves in frail barks for a voyage, the very thought 
of which would once have made them shudder with 
fear. The guards placed by the king to watch the 
coast sometimes became softened, and found such op- 
portunities of gain in favoring the flight of the Prot- 
estants that they even went so far as to assist them. 
The captains of cruisers, who had orders to intercept 
any vessels that might carry fugitives, themselves con- 
veyed great numbers of them out of the kingdom; and 
in almost every seaport, the admiralty officers, tempted 
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by the profits which the shipmasters shared with them, 
allowed many persons to pass, whose hiding-places they 
would not have found it very difficult to discover. 
“There were families that paid from four to six 
or eight thousand livres for their escape. The same 
thing occurred on the landward side of the kingdom. 
Persons stationed to guard the roads and passages 
would furnish guides, at a certain price, to those whom 
they had been instructed to arrest, and would even 
serve in this capacity themselves. As for such as could 
not avail themselves of these advantages, for want of 
skill or lack of means, they contrived a thousand ways 
to elude the vigilance of the countless sentinels ap- 
pointed to prevent their flight. Often they disguised 
themselves as peasants, driving cattle before them; or 
carrying bundles, as if on their way to some market; 
or as soldiers, returning to their garrison in some town 
of Holland or Germany; or as servants, in the livery 
of their masters. Never before have there been seen 
so many merchants called by pressing business into 
foreign parts. But where no such expedients were 
practicable, the fugitives betook themselves to unfre- 
quented and difficult roads. They traveled by night 
only ; they crossed the rivers by fords scarcely known, 
or unused because of danger; they spent the day in 
forests and in caverns, or concealed in barns and in 
haystacks. Women resorted to the same artifices with 
the men, and fled under all sorts of disguises. They 
dressed themselves as servants, as peasants, as nurses. 
They trundled wheelbarrows; they carried hods; they 
bore burdens. ‘They passed themselves off as the wives 
of their guides. They dressed in men’s clothes, and 
followed on foot as lackeys, while their guides rode 
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on horseback, as persons of quality. Men and women 
disguised themselves as mendicants, and passed through 
the places where they were most exposed to suspicion, 
in tattered garments, begging their bread from door to 
door.” All seamen and craftsmen were forbidden to 
leave the country with their families under penalty of 
the galleys, May 8, 1682. 

In the Council of State, Colbert, the ablest minister 
Louis XIV ever had, resisted the violent measures; 
but he was now dead. Louvois, the min- 
ister of war, Le Tellier, the chancellor, Revpestion 
and, above all, Pére La Chaise, pushed of Nantes, 
through the project. It was signed by aisle 
Louis, October 17, and registered in Par- 
liament, October 22, 1685. The Edict of Revocation 
provided for the immediate demolition of all places 
of worship of the Reformed. They were prohibited 
from assembling in any house or locality whatsoever 
for the exercise of their religion. Their ministers, if 
they did not embrace the Roman Catholic faith, were 
commanded to leave the kingdom within fifteen days 
after the publication of this Edict. If they performed 
any function of their office, the penalty was the gal- 
leys. Private schools for the instruction of children 
of the Reformed religion were abolished, “as well as 
all things in general that might denote any concession 
whatsoever in favor of the said religion.” Parents, 
under heavy penalties, must present their infants for 
Roman Catholic baptism. All persons professing the 
Reformed religion were forbidden to leave the king- 
dom under penalty of confiscation of their goods, and 
imprisonment for the women, and the galleys for the 
men. Such, in outline, were the provisions of this 
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master-stroke of Louis XIV, as contemporary France 
thus regarded it. Very different is the opinion of 
the Duc de St. Simon. 
The Revocation was applauded throughout France. 
Madame de Sévigné wrote: “You have doubtless seen 
the edict by which the king revokes the 
Appiause of E'dict of Nantes. Nothing is so beautiful 
as all that it contains, and never has any 
king done, none ever will do, anything more memo- 
rable.” La Fontaine and La Bruyére coincide with 
Madame Scudery and Madame Sévigné. Le Tellier, 
the aged chancellor, used the words of St. Simeon, 
“Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 
Bossuet could not praise enough the piety of the new 
Constantine and Theodosius; nor did he hesitate per- 
sonally to take part in the persecution. Innocent XI 
was not on good terms with Louis XIV since 1682, and 
delayed a letter of congratulations—his brief, dated 
November 13, 1685. Later, in a solemn Consistory, 
he gave public expressions to his joy. A gorgeous 
celebration was held at the Church Sta. Trinita Del 
Monte, and a medal was struck in commemoration. 
Alone, Queen Christina of Sweden, the daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus, in Rome, had a better mind. She 
wrote: “I should not wish to have set to my account 
all the sacrileges which these Catholics commit, found 
by missionaries, who treat too carelessly our holy mys- 
teries. Soldiers are strange apostles. I believe them 
better suited for killing, violating, and robbing than 
for persuading.” 
The Duc de St. Simon enforces this condemna- 
tion: “The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, without 
the slightest pretext or the least necessity, as well as 
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the various proclamations that followed, were the fruits 
of that horrible conspiracy which depopulated a fourth 
part of the kingdom, ruined its trade, weak- Cabs 

ened it throughout, surrendered it for so tion of Duc de 
long a time to open and avowed pillage St Simon. 

by the dragoons, and authorized the torments and suf- 
ferings by means of which they procured the death of 
sO many persons of both sexes and by thousands to- 
gether ; a plot that brought ruin upon so great a body 
of people, that tore asunder countless families, array- 
ing relatives against relatives, for the purpose of get- 
ting possession of their goods, whereupon they left 
them to starve; a plot that caused our manufactures 
to pass over into the hands of foreigners, made their 
States to flourish and grow populous at the expense 
of our own, and enabled them to build new cities; a 
plot that presented to the nations the spectacle of so 
vast a multitude of people, who had committed no 
crime, proscribed, denuded, fleeing, wandering, seek- 
ing an asylum afar from their country; a plot that 
consigned the noble, the wealthy, the aged—those 
highly esteemed in many cases for their piety, their 
learning, their virtue, those accustomed to a life of 
ease, frail, delicate—to hard labor in the galleys, under 
the drivers’ lash, and for no reason save that of their 
religion; a plot that, to crown all other horrors, filled 
every province of the kingdom with perjury and sacri- 
lege, inasmuch as while the land rang with the cries 
of these unhappy victims of error, so many others 
sacrificed their consciences for their worldly goods and 
their comfort, purchasing both by means of feigned 
recantations, recantations from the very act of which 
they were dragged, without a moment’s interval, to 
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adore what they did not believe in, and to receive what 
was really the Divine Body of the Most Holy One, 
while they still remained convinced that they were eat- 
ing nothing but bread, and bread which they were in 
duty bound to abhor. Such was the general abomina- 
tion begotten of flattery and cruelty. Between the rack » 
and recantation, between recantation and the Holy 
Communion, it did not often happen that four and 
twenty hours intervened; and the torturers served as 
conductors, as witnesses. ‘Those who seemed after- 
wards to make the change with greater deliberation 
were not slow to belie their pretended conversion by 
the tenor of their lives, or by flight.” 

It is supposed that one-half of the Huguenot popu- 
lation left the kingdom. ‘Those who estimate that 
population at one million five hundred thousand think 
seven hundred and fifty thousand emigrated. Others 
place the number at four hundred thousand. Probably 
this figure is near the truth. Of these, it has been 
estimated that one-third went to Germany and Switzer- 
land, one-third to the Netherlands, one hundred thou- 
sand to Great Britain, Ireland, and America, and the 
remainder to the rest of Europe. In Normandy, we 
are told that one hundred and eighty-four thousand 
Huguenots deserted the country, leaving vacant twenty- 
six thousand houses, and that the population of Rouen, 
the capital, fell from eighty to sixty thousand; that by 
the official census of Paris, in 1697, of one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-three Huguenot families, one 
thousand two hundred and two had emigrated, and but 
seven hundred and thirty-one were left. The quality 
of those who left was much more significant than the 
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numbers. Vauban, the most celebrated engineer of 
his time, in 1689, advocated the recall of the Huguenots. 
He said, in an official paper, that since 1685 the Revo- 
cation had added eight to nine thousand of the best 
sailors in the kingdom to the fleets of the enemies of 
France, and five to six hundred officers and ten to 
twelve thousand soldiers to their armies. 

In 1700, Mesnager, deputy of .Rouen, said, “The 
greater part of our manufacturing establishments have 
been transported by Protestant refugees to foreign 
lands, so that now we receive from abroad more than 
we send thither,” making the balance of trade against 
France ten millions of francs a year. ‘The deputy from 
Lyons said, at the same date, that a prominent cause 
of the decline of French trade was “the flight of Prot- 
estants, who have carried off much money, good heads, 
capable of carrying on commerce, and good arms, in 
the large number of workmen they took with them— 
persons who, by reason of their trades, have found a 
settlement among foreigners at the expense of their 
own country; a settlement accompanied with excep- 
tional privileges.” 

Of the eight hundred ministers of the Reformed 
Church in 1680, it is estimated that two hundred emi- 
grated before the Revocation, and five hun- 
dred immediately after. About one hun-  yiiters. 
dred apostatized and forsook their religion, 
one-quarter of whom returned to their former faith. 
Some others staid or returned to carry on their min- 
istry. We have the names of about fifty who thus 
laid down their lives in the thirty years that followed ° 
the Revocation. Their ministry was short, and almost 
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invariably ended on the scaffold or in perpetual im- 
prisonment, where they were dead indeed to all they 
had ever known. 

It was proclaimed by Bossuet, Maimbourg, Brueys, 
and others, that the Huguenots came into the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church freely and without com- 
pulsion. We-can scarcely blame Pierre Jurieu when 
he says: “These gentlemen have foreheads of brass, 
and blush at nothing. . . . All France has seen it, all 
Europe has witnessed it, and they dare affirm the con- 
trary to what your eyes have seen. Do you think that 
these gentlemen dare not lie about the ages past, when 
they speak to you of tradition and of things said and 
done a thousand or twelve hundred years ago?” 

We may not pause to recount the sufferings of 
those who did not leave their native land. An instance 

or two must suffice. Blanche Gammond 
Blanche was taken from the dungeons of Grenoble 
Gammond. < 
to the hospital of Valence. The governor 
was Herapine. On the evening of her first day at 
the hospital Blanche refused to attend Roman Cath- 
olic prayers. Three or four women at once seized her 
and dragged her before Sister Marie, under whose di- 
rection, with blows and kicks, she was forced into the 
chapel, the nun saying, “Beggar, dog of a Huguenot, 
you will not go to church!” The next day she was 
brought before the governor, who said: “You are 
stubborn rebels against the king and against God; but 
you will have to change, or you will die under the 
blows. I shall bring you over, cursed race of vipers, 
‘by means of floggings; for I know my business by 
rote. I am fifty-six years old. I shall make you obey, 
knaves, better than any other man in the kingdom. 
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The hospital is not made for you; but you are here 
to obey the orders of the hospital, and this is the com- 
mand of my lord, the Bishop of Valence. You shall 
sweep from morning till night; and if you fail, you 
shall have a hundred blows with a stick. After that, 
I will see that you are thrust into a dungeon, where 
I shall let you die of hunger. But in order that you 
may linger the more, you will have a little bread and 
water, and it is impossible that you shall be able to 
withstand the blows you shall receive. In the end 
you will be dead in thirty or forty days at the most. 
We know it, for we have tried the experiment. After 
all that, you will be cast into the common sewer, and 
the king will be rid of a bad subject. There will be a 
dead dog, wretched in this life, and damned in the 
next.” The deeds were as brutal as the words; and 
no martyr ever showed greater constancy or fortitude 
than Blanche Gammond under repeated and horrible 
floggings. 

There was a circular tower built at Aigues-Mortes 
by Louis IX. It was ninety feet in height, and ninety- 
six feet in diameter. The walls were eight- 
een feet thick ; the interior was divided into The Tower 

: of Constance. 
two great, circular, vaulted chambers, one 
above the other. The only light was through a few 
loopholes and a circular opening in the ceiling connect- 
ing the lower chambers with the upper one and the 
upper chamber with the terrace. Here Huguenot 
women, in the eighteenth century, were imprisoned for 
their faith, Women remained here thirty and forty 
years in a living grave, for no other crime than attend- 
ing the worship of the Reformed religion. Sharper 
in suffering was the fate of those condemned to the 
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galleys. If they served their time, they were not 
liberated. It was practically a life sentence they re- 
ceived. Some hundreds were liberated by the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713. 

But these things did not crush out the Reformed 
faith in France. In the year of Revocation, Cardinal 
Le Camus wrote to the Bishop of Lugon: “The women 
have showed themselves much more attached to their 
religion than the men. Their psalms, the notes of their 
Bibles, and the book of their ministers strengthen them 
in their views, and we see no way but in taking their 
books away from them. We have been promised books 
(of our own), but none have been sent us to substitute 
in the place of theirs. ‘They hold small secret meetings, 
at which they read some chapter from their Bibles and 
their prayers. After that, the most able of their num- 
ber makes an address. In a word they do just what 
they did at the birth of heresy. They have an in- 
superable aversion to a service in an unknown tongue 
and to our ceremonies. I have sent our missionaries. 
They can not abide monks. . . . The rest have 
accomplished very little, and I have been obliged to go 
in every direction to calm their minds and to soothe 
them. But as one can not be everywhere present, what 
one fancies done is undone within three days.” 

Soon it was understood that the law prohibiting 
Reformed worship was no dead letter, and in 1686 
the punishment for attendance upon Protestant service 
was made death. In February, 1686, Francis Teissier, 
a royal judge in the Cévennes, attended such worship, 
in which psalms were sung and prayers offered. He 
was brought before the intendant, Basville, and tried 
and sentenced to death. Then he said: “I shall die as 
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did my Master. My body is at your disposal, gentle- 
men; but my soul belongs to God.” ‘The priest who 
accompanied him to the scaffold, and besought him to 
accept the Roman Catholic faith, was so impressed by 
his heroism and joy in death that he became converted 
to the Evangelical faith. We pass over the use of the 
water torture and the disinterring and dragging of 
the remains of the dead from their graves, if they had 
not died in the Roman Catholic faith, and throwing 
them into the common sewer, to that uprising of a 
feeble people known by the War in the Cévennes. 
The ministers were either driven out or silenced, 
but the worship did not cease. In the territory of the 
Cévennes the worshipers, in their excited 
: . pe The War 
imaginations, thought they heard heavenly _ inthe 
voices chanting psalms. Among them arose Sevennes- 
those who had ecstatic visions and were called prophets. 
Many of these were women. Thus there was kindled 
a fervor of enthusiasm unknown in peaceful times. 
The dangers and persecutions intensified their faith. 
For seventeen years the chief agent in the persecution 
among them was Abbé Du Chayla. In his youth he 
had been a missionary in Siam. Now he made his 
dwelling a torture-chamber for his unfortunate vic- 
tims. He had apprehended a band of Huguenots and 
imprisoned them in his house, and refused money, 
which he sometimes took, for their ransom. Their 
friends appealed to the Huguenots assembled for wor- 
ship for their release. In the evening of July 23, 1702, 
they broke into his house. Infuriated by the sight of 
his tortured victims, they set the house on fire, and, 
when they discovered him, avenged seventeen years of 
outrage in fifty-two wounds upon his body, twenty- 
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four of which were mortal. Then opened the war of 
Cévennes, in which these simple mountain villagers 
were to defeat the plans of the marshals of France 
backed by forty thousand troops. 

For nearly two years they successfully resisted 
Marshal de Broglie and Marshal Montrevel, burning 
churches and the houses of priests. On the other hand, 
Montrevel adopted the policy of devastation, and 
burned four hundred and sixty-six villages in the 
upper Cévennes. He then proposed to deport all the 
inhabitants; but here Louis XIV called a halt, and 
sent one of his ablest soldiers, Marshal Villars, to end 
this war in the heart of his kingdom. He used con- 
ciliatory tactics, and won to an armistice and treaty 
Jean Cavalier, the most renowned of their leaders. 
Cavalier was outwitted. He went to Switzerland, be- 
came a colonel in the British army, and died governor 
of Jersey. The majority of the Camisards, as they 
were called, rejected the terms offered to Cavalier. 
But they were divided, their arsenals and storehouses 
in the caves of the Cévennes were discovered, and their 
heroic young leader, Roland, was surprised and killed. 
By January, 1705, the revolt had been put down. An 
attempt to revive it was made in 1709, but the last 
embers were quenched in 1711. On March 8, 1715, 
Louis XIV pronounced the Evangelical faith extinct 
in France. In the same year, August 21, 1715, was 
held the first Synod of the Churches of the Desert, the 
beginning of the new life of the Reformed Church in 
France. Louis XIV was as far wrong in 1715 as in 
1685. 

The instrument in this momentous revival was An- 
toine Court. He was born in 1696, and his father died 
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when he was five years old. At fifteen he began to 
preach. He found the first, the hardest, and most 
necessary work was to restore discipline in 

those flocks unshepherded for thirty years, _ Antoine 
This he did, and put down the prophets, Coitieg 
their fanaticism and rebellion. He received the support 
of laymen in the Synods, and by 1729 there were one 
hundred and twenty congregations, attended by scores 
of thousands of worshipers. Let no one suppose that 
this was done with the connivance of the France of 
the Regency. Soon after appeared, in 1724, the Edict 
of Louis XV, confirming all the severities of the former 
reign. For years Antoine Court had a price set upon 
his head. Finally he was convinced that there must be 
a school for the education of the Reformed clergy for 
France. In 1730 he left the scene of his labors and his 
perils, and founded at Lausanne the school for which 
he saw there was so great need. At its head he re- 
mained until his death in 1760. Few causes have had 
more heroism, unselfish, indefatigable, or wiser leader- 
ship than Antoine Court gave the Church of the Desert 
of France. 

So the kings had set themselves, and the resources 
of the mightiest kingdom in Europe had been used 
to eradicate the Reformed Church, the Huguenots of 
France. The work, so far as they were concerned, 
was in vain; but the evil wrought in the Church and 
Kingdom of France was immeasurable. A century of 
revolutions has not atoned for it. 


20 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PAPACY. 


Tue policy of the papacy during this period had 
two centers of interest. The one was its relations with 
Louis XIV, the most powerful and imperi- 
The Papacy, ous monarch of the time, and the other its 
1648-1720. +elations with the Society of Jesus. Both 
of these have been set forth in considering the Church 
of France. Besides these, there were important inter- 
ests connected with the missionary work of the Roman 
Catholic Church in India, China, and especially in 
North and South America. 

No pope of this era was a remarkable man. They 
seem to represent the average of the Italian cardinals 
in learning and ability. In uprightness and morality 
they were above the average of their predecessors. 

Fabio Chigi, born at Sienna, 1599, had served as 
papal nuncio in Germany, 1639-1651, where he bitterly 

opposed the Peace of Westphalia. On his 
earner return, Innocent X made him cardinal and 

papal secretary of state. It was through his 
influence that the Five Propositions of Jensenius were 
condemned, which opened the hundred years’ strife in 
the Church of France. Innocent died January 7, 1655. 
Alexander was not elected until the next April. He 
frowned upon nepotism for one brief year, when the 
Jesuits brought him back into the old well-trodden 
paths. He not only favored the Jesuits in their quarrel 


with Jansenism, but he succeeded in having them again 
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admitted to Venice, from which they had been ban- 
ished for fifty years. 

In this pontificate it was a matter of great rejoicing 
at the Papal Court that the daughter of the great Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Queen Christina of Sweden, became 
a Roman Catholic, and upon doing so she not only left 
her throne, but took up her residence at Rome. On the 
other hand, Alexander, in a quarrel on account of 
privileges claimed by the French ambassador, had a 
quarrel with Louis XIV, and was compelled to sign 
a humiliating peace at Pisa in 1664. He, like his 
predecessor, would not confirm the Portuguese bishops, 
thus recognizing the independence of Portugal from 
Spain, and the bishoprics were administered by the 
king. Alexander appreciated learning ; he was the cen- 
ter of a circle of literary and learned men, of whom 
Pallavicini, the historian of the Council of Trent, was 
the chief. Alexander died May 22, 1667. 

Giulio Rospigliosi was born at Pistoija in 1600, 
He was made cardinal in 1657, and elected pope June 
20, 1667. He restored the finances, and 
both he and his relatives lived economically. 
He was on good terms with Louis XIV, 
and urged the latter to the Peace of Aix la Chapelle in 
1668. He also gave to the French Church a truce, at 
least, in the strife between the Jesuits and Jansenists 
in the Peace of Clement of 1668. He confirmed the 
Portuguese bishops, 1669, and died December 9, 1669. 

Again there was a long strife in the conclave. It 
finally resulted, April 29, 1670, in the 
choice of Emilio Altieri, born at Rome in 
1590. In his pontificate began the strife 
with Louis XIV over the Regal. Cardinal Paluzzi 
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1667-1669. 


Clement X. 
1670-1676. 
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bore the burden of the business of this reign, including 
the promotions even to the cardinalate. Clement died 
July 22, 1676. 
Benedetto Odescalchi, born at Como in 1611, was 
one of the most distinguished popes of the century. 
He was elected September 21, 1676. He 
Innocent XI. was a man Of firmness, courage, and of 
1676-1689. ‘ a 
strict morals. He allowed no nepotism. 
His nephew lived plainly in Rome as a private person. 
He set himself against lax popular morals, even doing 
away with theaters. He also condemned fifty-five 
propositions taken from the popular manuals of the 
Jesuit morals (Rosenbaum and Escobar). He adhered 
to his predecessor’s position in regard to the Regal 
in dispute with Louis XIV. This resulted in the Gal- 
lican Articles of 1682. Clement condemned them, and 
declared void the proceedings of the Council, April 11, 
1682. He also refused to confirm the promotion to 
the episcopate of any who took part in this Council. 
He annulled the ambassadors’ right of asylum for of- 
fenders against the papal or city laws, a measure most 
just and wise. Louis carried on the contest for a year 
and a half; but the pope would not receive his am- 
bassador until the king renounced this right. The mat- 
ter was not adjusted until after the pope’s death. Inno- 
cent naturally favored the enemies of Louis XIV. 
Through his influence Joseph Clement of Bavaria, a 
friend of the Emperor Leopold, was chosen Arch- 
bishop of Cologne against the candidate of the French 
king. So Innocent had little favor for James II of 
England as the tool of Louis and the Jesuits, and 
looked with complacency upon the success of Wil- 
liam III. In 1676 he forbade the Jesuits receiving any 
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novices into their order, and in 1686 condemned Moli- 
nos. He favored also the attempts of Spinola and 
Leibnitz to find some ground of union for the Evan- 
gelical and Roman Catholic Churches. He died Au- 
gust 8, 1680. 

Pietro Ottoboni was born at Venice in 1610. Under 
Innocent X he became cardinal and datary. He was 
the choice of the French party, and was (pene! 
elected October 6, 1689. He came to an VI. 
accommodation with Louis XIV in regard 1689-1691. 
to the right of asylum, but would not yield in regard 
to the confirmation of the French bishops. He was 
abounding in charities, but he also restored nepotism 
to its full vigor. In 1690 he condemned “Philosophic 
Sin” against the Jesuits. He also acquired for the 
Vatican library the precious manuscripts from the 
library of Queen Christina of Sweden. He died Feb- 
ruary I, 1691. 

Antonio Pignatelli was born at Naples in 1615. 
Under Innocent XI he was made cardinal and Arch= 
bishop of Naples. He was elected July 12, 

1691. He took the title of his friend, whom Spi RA 
he resembled in character and administra- 

tion. Intending to do away with the purchase of offices, 
he paid back large sums paid for them, that they might 
be free for worthier disposal. Personally he was 
economical, and allowed no nepotism, the incomes of 
the cardinals were limited, and he guarded for the 
future against the chiefest abuses of nepotism. Strict 
in the administration of justice, he was abundant in 
charities, so that he was called the Father of the Poor. 
He reached an accommodation with Louis XIV on 
the Gallican Articles. The bishops expressed regret 
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for what they had done, when the Pope confirmed them, 
and the obnoxious Articles were not required to be 
taught in the Roman Catholic seminaries in France. 
He condemned Fénelon’s “Maxims of the Saints,” and 
favored Charles II of Spain in making the grandson 
of Louis XIV his heir. Hence all the woes of the 
War of the Spanish Succession. He died September 
27, 1700. He built the aqueducts at Civita Vecchia, 
the harbor at Porto d’Anzio, and the palace at Monte 
Citorio in Rome, and also the asylum, school, and peni- 
tentiary of San Michele. 
Giovanni Francesco, Count of Albano, was born at 
Pesaro, July 22, 1649. He was papal secretary under 
Innocent XI, Alexander VIII, and Inno- 
Clement XI. cent XII, and was made cardinal in 1690. 
1700°1721. 

As a man of ability and energy he was 
elected November 22, 1700. He ended the disputes 
concerning the ambassadors’ quarter at Rome, but in 
his other measures he was less fortunate. He recog- 
nized Philip V of Spain, but was compelled to recog- 
nize his rival in 1709. He lost Parma and Placencia, 
and was utterly disregarded at the Peace of Utrecht. 
He resisted the coronation of the first Prussian king 
only to his discredit. Nor was he more fortunate in 
the Church. He denounced Jansenism in 1705, and 
formally abolished Port Royal, and embroiled the 
Church of France in a bitter controversy, which was 
never healed, by his Bull “Unigenitus” condemning 
Quesnel’s “Moral Reflections on the New Testament.” 
He paid dearly for his friendship to France and the 
Jesuits. He was a friend of science and art, and pro- 
cured for the Vatican library the valuable Assemani 
Oriental manuscripts, He died March 19, 1721. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN AMERICA. 


No History of the Church of this period would 
be complete without a sketch of the founding of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, and of the labors 
and sacrifices of her missionaries, among whom are 
some as noble and heroic men as have adorned any 
page of the history of the Christian Church. 

The first discoverers, whether Spaniards or Portu- 
guese, were sincere Roman Catholics. Luther’s Theses 
were not nailed on the church-door at Witten- 
berg until twenty-five years after the discovery of 
America. Whatever Evangelical tendencies there were 
afterward in Spain were soon crushed out in blood and 
flame. It was the Medieval Church, a Church which 
allowed no dissent, which came to Spanish America. 
There were grand inquisitors and dungeons of the in- 
quisitors in Mexico and at Lima, as at Madrid and 
Seville. Still there was in the New World little except 
political occasion for autos da fé. 

With the settlement of the Spaniards came the hier- 
archy of the Roman Catholic Church. As soon as a 
settled government with capital and royal governor 
was established there was founded an Episcopal See. 
This had a regular graduation of clerical offices from 
the pastors of a country village or chaplain of a wealthy 
land-owner to the chapter of the cathedral. Thus the 
See of San Domingo was founded in 1512, Santiago de 
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Cuba in 1522, and Mexico in 1530. Long before this 
the monks of the different orders followed hard on the 
footsteps of the first explorers. They were the great 
missionaries. Distinguished among them were the 
Franciscans and the Dominicans, and later the Jesuits 
and the Recollets. 

The Franciscans were early in the field, and fur- 
nished the most laborers; but to the Dominicans be- 
longed Montesino and Las Casas and the honor of 
abolishing Indian slavery in the New World—a slavery 
of shorter duration, but as cruel and destructive as any 
ever known. That its course was so brief was mainly 
due to one of the noblest men of the age of Latimer 
and Luther, Bartolomé Las Casas. 

Las Casas was born of a noble Spanish family in 
1474. His father sailed with Columbus on his second 

oe voyage. On his return, in 1497, he brought 

Las Casas, to his home a young Indian. On the next 

1474-1500. voyage of Columbus the following year 
both the father and son accompanied him. The father 
acquired an estate in Hispaniola, or Hayti, and the son 
returned to settle upon it in 1502. Las Casas had been 
educated in philosophy, theology, and law at Sala- 
manca, and in 1510, at the age of thirty-six, he was 
ordained priest. 

Meanwhile the system of Indian slavery had be- 
come firmly established wherever the flag of Spain 
floated over American soil. It began under Columbus. 
The Cannibal Caribs would raid the settlements. Such 
as were caught were made slaves. He argued that it 
was better for the Indian thus to be brought in contact 
with Christianity, and it was profitable for the Span- 
iards. At first Columbus ordered each person over 
fourteen years-of age to pay a slight tribute, and this 
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payment could be rendered by personal service in the 
fields or with the herds of the Spaniards. By 1499 
villages of Indians under their chiefs were ordered to 
till the ground for the benefit of some Spaniard or 
Spaniards. This was peonage. In 1502, Columbus 
was superseded by Ovando, a human tiger in his deal- 
ings with the Indians. 

Soon the “allotments” of Indian serfdom were 
changed into the “commanderies” of absolute slavery. 
In 1503, Ferdinand and Isabella gave the governor 
power to compel the Indians to work for wages. They 
were deeded in lots of fifty, one hundred, or five hun- 
dred to individual Spaniards, on these terms, “To you, 
such a one, is given an encomienda (commandery) of 
so many Indians, and you are to teach them in the 
things of our holy Catholic faith.” The instruction, 
like the wages, was remarkable for its absence. This 
slavery in an agricultural community was harsh 
enough; but when the mines were opened, it became 
more profitable to kill than to care for the enslaved. 
Soon the native population of Hispaniola were depleted, 
and raids for slaves were made to the neighboring 
islands. 

All this deviltry excited rebellion, and that was put 
down with incredible cruelty. Once Ovando invited 
the chiefs of a commandery to a house to see a tourna- 
ment. At a signal they were seized and burned alive 
in the house, while their queen was hanged. Once, “in 
honor and reverence of Christ and his twelve apostles,” 
thirteen Indians were hanged in a row, so that their 
toes would just touch the ground, and then picked to 
death with the points of swords. Indians were im- 
paled, burned alive, or torn to pieces by bloodhounds. 
In 1510 there came to Hispaniola a colony of Domin- 
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ican monks, among whom was the pioneer American 
Abolitionist, Father Antonio Montesino. On a Sunday 
in 1511 he preached a sermon in the church at San 
Domingo. His words were “very piercing and terri- 
ble.” He told the Spaniards they were living in mortal 
sin, and that their greed and cruelty barred them from 
heaven as certainly as if they were Moors or Turks. 
The leading citizens demanded a retraction, but Mon- 
tesino was as little inclined to retract as Luther. The 
next Sunday, amid great excitement, the church was 
crowded, and Father Antonio, more terrible still in 
speech, threatened eternal torments, and refused con- 
fession to any who should maltreat the Indians, or be 
implicated in the slave-trade. Montesino went to Spain 
to plead the same cause, and made a strong impression 
on Ferdinand, but was able to accomplish little. He 
had, however, won a man who could. 

Las Casas could not shake off the influence of the 
sermons of Montesino, though he thought he had gone 
too far. In the same year he went with Velasquez in 
his conquest of Cuba. The inhabitants were divided 
up in encomiendas, and Las Casas, like a thrifty settler, 
with a partner, had one. But God does not allow sin- 
cere and earnest men who are teachable to be long 
withheld from a vision of the truth. In 1514, at Pente- 
cost, it was the duty of Las Casas to preach. In search- 
ing for a text, these words from the thirty-fourth chap- 
ter of Ecclesiasticus fell beneath his eye: “The Most 
High is not pleased with the offerings of the wicked; 
neither is he pacified for sin by the multitude of sacri- 
fices. The bread of the needy is their life; he that 
defraudeth them thereof is a man of blood. He that 
taketh away his neighbor’s living slayeth him, and he 
that defraudeth a laborer of his hire is a shedder of 
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blood.” ‘These words opened the eyes of Las Casas. 
He saw the truth. That truth made him and the In- 
dians of Spanish America free. Slavery was wrong— 
forever wrong. He and his partner freed their own 
slaves. Las Casas, like Montesino, sailed for Spain to 
right the wrong at headquarters. He arrived in 1516, 
after the death of King Ferdinand. The great Cardi- 
nal Ximenes was regent. In an interview Las Casas 
asked, after detailing the situation, “With what justice 
can such things be done, whether the Indians are free 
or not?” But the cardinal replied: “With no justice 
whatever. What! are not the Indians free? Who 
doubts about their being free?” Las Casas had won 
the great minister. He appointed a commission of 
Jeronymite friars to investigate the case, and to accom- 
pany Las Casas. To the latter was given the title of 
Protector of the Indians. It was also ordered that the 
Indians must be paid and taught, but enforced labor 
was not abandoned. In the discussion about this, Las 
Casas said, “If it were to be used, the Negroes could 
stand it much better than the Indians.” He later 
lamented the rash statement, and denounced all slavery 
as wrong in principle, saying, “The Negroes had been 
made slaves unjustly and tyrannically, and the same 
reason hoids good of them as of the Indians.” 

Negro slavery was not a considerable factor in 
American life until long after the completion of Las 
Casas’s labors in America. Las Casas was back in 
Spain in 1517. Ximenes was dying; but the indefati- 
gable apostle of the Indians won over Charles V. Las 
Casas then undertook to gather fifty Spaniards, who, 
in a special uniform, should establish a kind of brother- 
hood for colonization, and who should show how the 
problem of settlement in the New World could be 
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solved without slavery. He obtained a grant from the 
emperor of land on the Pearl Coast of Central America. 
In 1520 he returned to Hispaniola, and the next year 
went to the Pearl Coast. A piratical kidnaper had 
preceded him. Soon after the colony of Las Casas had 
been founded, while the founder was absent in Hispan- 
iola, the Indians fell upon the settlement, and left not 
a white man alive on the Pearl Coast. Then dejection 
seized the much enduring man. He began to wonder 
if his work was in accordance with the Divine purpose. 
He said, “Perhaps the Spaniards are not to be saved 
from the commission of great wickedness and the decay 
of their power.” In 1522 he joined the Dominicans, 
and for the next eight years remained in their mon- 
astery at San Domingo, studying theology and the 
Fathers. In these years Mexico and Central America 
had been added to the realm of Charles V, and now 
Pizarro was to embark on his final voyage to Peru. 

The next six years, 1530-1536, Las Casas was in 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and Guatemala. A friend 
of his had been appointed bishop of the latter See. Las 
Casas was then fifty-six years old, and was just at the 
threshold of his career. 

In 1530 he had gone to Spain and procured a de- 
cree from the emperor forbidding Pizarro and Almagro 
to enslave the Indians. While in the monastery he 
had written a work called “The Only Way of Becom- 
ing a Christian,” in which he held that only reason and 
persuasion can bring men to Christ. ‘This book was 
circulated in Spain in manuscript, and attracted much 
notice. Las Casas’ notions were denounced as imprac- 
ticable ; he determined to show they were not. 

In Guatemala his opportunity came. There was 
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north of that country a mountainous region inhabited 
by fierce Indian tribes, over whom the Spaniards had 
been unable to gain any advantage. Las Casas pro- 
posed to go to these intractable savages and put his 
theories in practice. First he obtained from the gov- 
ernor of Guatemala an agreement, signed May 2, 1537, 
that “If Las Casas, or any of his monks, can bring 
these Indians into conditions of peace, so that they shall 
recognize the Spanish monarch for their lord para- 
mount, and pay him any moderate tribute, he, the gov- 
ernor, will place those provinces under His Majesty 
in chief, and will not give them to any private Spaniard 
in encomiendas. Moreover, no lay Spaniard, under 
heavy penalties, except the governor himself in person, 
shall be allowed for five years to enter into that terri- 
tory.” 

Then Las Casas began his task. He had, with his 
monks, learned the language of the people. Now he 
put the main facts and truths of Christianity into 
couplets, and set them to the music of Indian tunes. 
They sent four traders then to the most powerful chief 
in the country, well provided with mirrors, bells, and 
knives. After selling their wares, they called for Mex- 
ican drums or timbrels, and chanted these couplets. 
The people were interested, and wished to hear more. 
They told the people about the monks. The chief’s 
brother went back with them to see if what they said 
was true, and, if it was, to invite one of the missionary 
monks to return with him. So the Dominican, Luis de 
Barbastro, accepted the invitation. After living there 
six months, the chief and his principal men were con- 
verted: human sacrifices were abolished, and a church 
was built. Then Las Casas and another monk came. 
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The heathen party raged in vain. Within a year idol- 
atry was renounced, and cannibalism given up; the 
chiefs agreed, though they had three times defeated 
the Spaniards, not to make war unless their land was 
invaded. More than this, the chiefs agreed to recog- 
nize Charles V, and Las Casas promised, what he ever 
kept, that not a Spaniard should enter the country 
without permission of the monks. ‘This accomplished, 
Las Casas went to Spain in 1539, where Charles V 
confirmed the agreement he had made. The Land of 
War became the Land of Peace. In 1537, Paul III, 
in a brief, forbade any further enslavement of the In- 
dians under penalty of excommunication. 

From 1539 to 1544 Las Casas was in Spain. He 
then wrote his appalling narrative, “Brief Relation of 
the Destruction of the Indians.” In 1542 he gained 
from Charles V the enactment of this provision in his 
New Laws: “Item: we order and command that hence- 
forward, for no cause whatever, whether of war, re- 
bellion, ransom, or in any other manner, can any In- 
dian be made a slave.” ‘This was never repealed; it 
stopped the spread of slavery. Other clauses which 
were to uproot it altogether, proved impossible of en- 
forcement. The compromise made allowance for the 
encomiendas to run for two lives, and then to fall to 
the crown, when the slaves were freed. The encomi- 
enda became an “allotment,” and the slave a serf. The 
heritability was afterward extended to the fourth life; 
but the serfdom was dying out, and was abolished in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Before the death 
of Las Casas there was, all through Spanish America, 
a staff of officers of the crown charged to protect the 
interests of the crown in the reversion of encomiendas. 
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To Las Casas it was due that the horrors of the earlier 
years of Spanish settlement before 1535 were forever 
at an end. 

In 1544, Las Casas, after refusing the See of Cuzco, 
accepted that of Chiapa, in Guatemala, the very center 
and stronghold of the slave interest. His tact and dig- 
nity won his cause, so that, in 1547, he could safely lay 
down his charge and return to Spain. He had crossed 
the Atlantic fourteen times, and voyaged on the Pacific 
to Peru; four times he had traveled to Germany to gain 
the attention and authority of the emperor. In 1550 
he had a controversy with Sepulveda, in which he up- 
held his doctrine that there was but one way in which 
men could be won to Christianity. In word, Sepulveda 
won, because the record of the inquisitor and of Spain 
was on his side; but, in effect, Las Casas carried the 
day so far as the Indians were concerned. When 
Philip II came to the throne and more money was 
wanted, he was advised to sell the reversion of the 
encomiendas. Las Casas, more than eighty years old, 
came to the rescue, and the name of Philip II] was at 
least saved from an added infamy. In the college at 
Valladolid in 1561, when he was eighty-seven, Las 
Casas finished his “History of the Indies,” which had 
occupied him for nine years, and which he brought 
down to 1522. Five years more he lived and wrought, 
in his ninetieth year finishing a valuable work on Peru- 
vian affairs. At last, after a few days’ illness, he died 
at Madrid in 1566, aged ninety-two. Bartolomé Las 
Casas would have been a remarkable man in any age 
or station. As aman of business, diplomatist, preacher, 
and historian, he showed vast and varied ability. 
Fiske, to whom this sketch is largely due, pronounced 
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him “absolutely fearless and absolutely true.” His 
strength of character and success as a reformer scarcely 
find a parallel. As a man he ennobled our humanity, ° 
and few careers have wrought greater good to both 
races. He was an example of a man to whom God 
gave quietude of mind and length of days, in which 
unhastingly to do a great work. 

All Roman Catholic missionaries were not equal to 
Las Casas in nobility of character, in tact, or success; 
but there did not fail men of devotion and martyrs in 
company with the early explorers. Missionary priests 
accompanied Narvaez in 1527, and De Soto in his 
march of devastation and starvation in 1538. So in 
Coronado’s expedition from Mexico to Kansas in 1542 
there were three Franciscan friars—John of Nizza, 
John of Padilla, and John of the Cross—who remained 
behind, and were massacred by the Indians. 

A like fate in 1549 befell three Dominican friars 
who landed on the beach near Tampa Bay, Florida, 

who, seeking to address the savages, were 
Missionsin set upon and slain while on their knees 
Florida. praying in sight of their countrymen in 
their ships, who were powerless to aid them. In 1566 
a Jesuit missionary was massacred at Cumberland 
Island, Florida. ‘Two years later, in Florida, ten 
Jesuits lost their lives, and in 1570 eight more Jesuits 
were slain by the Indians on the banks of the Potomac. 
These attempts at mission work among the savage 
Indians lacked knowledge and wisdom, but they did 
not lack courage and devotion. These losses discour- 
aged the Jesuits, so that they withdrew from Florida 
to Mexico as a more promising field. 
The Franciscans took their place in 1577. Twenty 
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years later the Indians broke out in an insurrection, 
and six Franciscans were murdered. But now came 
a period of marked prosperity for the Indian missions 
in Florida. In 1612 and 1627, Father Francis Pareja 
published two catechisms in the Timuguan language 
of the Florida Indians. These were printed in Mexico, 
one of them eight years before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth. In 1634 there were in Florida forty-four 
missions, with thirty-five Franciscan missionaries, and 
between twenty-five and thirty thousand Christian In- 
dians. There were some three hundred people at St. 
Augustine, a Franciscan convent church, and two hos- 
pitals. Peace and prosperity prevailed for seventy-five 
years, until 1700. In 1674 the Bishop of Santiago de 
Cuba confirmed over thirteen thousand. 

The mission life under the friars never came to in- 
dependent action and Christian life. The people were 
kept in pupilage, and when great disaster came, there 
was no power of recovery. England and Spain were 
at war. In 1702 and 1704, Governor Moore, of South. 
Carolina, attacked the Spaniards in Florida. Two 
Franciscan priests were martyred by the Indian allies 
of the English, and a thousand Christian Indians were 
made slaves. In 1727 there were only a thousand 
Christian Indians left. These dwindled to about a 
tenth of that number twenty-five years later. 

In New Mexico and Arizona at the time of the 
Spanish conquest there were perhaps thirty or thirty- 
five thousand Indians. In 1581, New 

Z Missions in 
Mexico was discovered and named. When _ new Mexico 
the expedition returned, three Franciscans #4 Arizona. 
were massacred by the Indians. The country was re- 
conquered in 1598, and ten years later there had been 

21 
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eight thousand Indian baptisms. Santa Fé was 
founded in 1605. In 1620 the See of Durango was 
erected. ‘hese missions prospered so well that in 1630 
there were twenty-five missions and thirty-five thou- 
sand Christian Indians. These seemed to flourish until 
the terrible Indian insurrection of 1680, a few years 
after King Philip’s War, which blasted the work of 
John Eliot. This insurrection ruined the missions. 
In a few weeks not a Spaniard was left north of the 
El Paso. Many of the Christian Indians proved only 
baptized heathens. In the renewed insurrection of 
1694 five missionaries were massacred. In 1700 the 
reconquest was completed, but the Roman Catholic 
Church never regained its former power. The Moquis 
became entirely pagan, while the Zunis were partially 
so. There had been lack of episcopal supervision and 
discipline, and quarrels between the friars and the gov- 
ernor. The Apaches were an ever-present enemy, while 
the merely external conversion of so many left no foun- 
dation to build upon. 

In Arizona lived and labored a remarkable man, 
Father Kuhn, or Kino, a Jesuit, called the Xavier of 
Northern Mexico. He traveled more than twenty thou- 
sand miles, and baptized thousands of Indians between 
1687 and 1711. 

Spanish rule began in Texas in 1689, and the same 
year the first mission was established; but all missions 
were abandoned in 1693, and were not resumed until 
nearly twenty-five years later. The noted names in 
Roman Catholic missionary annals in North America 
in the seventeenth century are French. In 1534, Car- 
tier discovered the St. Lawrence. Samuel de Cham- 
plain, an able and pious man, came to Canada in 1604, 
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and founded Quebec four years later. In 1609, Cham- 
plain attacked the Iroquois, and shot one man. That 
set the Iroquois against them. The Iroquois were 
the ruling Indian confederation in North America. 
Their enmity made impossible the aim of the one hun- 
dred and fifty years’ effort to found a French State in 
North America. 

In 1613, Champlain was on the Ottawa. In the 
next year four Recollets landed at Quebec. They were 
followed by the Jesuits in 1625. In 1644, Maisonneuve 
founded Montreal. Jean Nicollet paddled from Quebec 
to Green Bay, Wisconsin, in 1634. The Recollets were 
on Niagara river in 1623-25. ‘The Jesuits founded the 
Huron Mission in 1626. The Iroquois destroyed the 
Hurons in 1649. But the great age of French dis- 
covery in America was the era of Louis XIV. The 
Jesuit father Menard was at Kenewan Bay in 1661, 
and was murdered by the Indians the same year Claude 
Allonez was at Ashland, Wisconsin, in 1665. ‘Three 
years later came Pére Marquette; and Ashland, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mackinaw, and Green Bay became centers 
of missionary work. ‘There were eighteen thousand 
Christian Indians gathered at Mackinaw in 1677. In 
1670, Father Druillette, whom twenty years before we 
found with John Eliot, was at Sault Ste. Marie. In 
May, 1673, Marquette and Joliet set out from Mack- 
inaw. ‘They went to Green Bay, then up the Fox 
River, then across to the Wisconsin, and down this 
stream to the Mississippi, thence to the Arkansas. 
Then they turned up stream until they came to the 
Illinois, then up the Illinois to Chicago and to Green 
Bay, in four months traveling twenty-seven hundred 
miles, making one of the most adventurous quests 
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in the history of discovery. Marquette died on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, north of the St. Joseph 
River, May 18, 1675. 

An even greater man than these intrepid explorers 
was Robert Cavalier Sieur de la Salle. He was born 
at Rouen in 1643, and sailed for Canada in 1666. 
Starting from Montreal, he came to the mouth of the 
Genesee River in 1669. He went to France, 1674-1677. 
In 1679 he sailed the length of Ontario to the mouth of 
the Niagara, where he built Fort Niagara; he then 
went on through Lake Erie, Lake Huron, and Lake 
Michigan, reaching the Illinois River, January 1, 1683. 
On that river he built Fort Crevecceur, and then leav- 
his lieutenant, Tonty, forced his way back through 
pathless wilds and amid incredible hardships to Kings- 
ton, where he arrived in August, 1681. Again he 
retraced the long and familiar path to the Illinois. He 
found Fort Crevecceur deserted. ‘Then he sailed on 
down the Illinois, and down the Mississippi to its 
mouth, which he reached April 9, 1682. From thence 
he sailed to France. Equipping an expedition, he 
sailed for the mouth of the Mississippi in 1684. The 
incapacity of the naval commander ruined the expedi- 
tion. They went past the Mississippi to Texas, where, 
three years later, La Salle was murdered. The noblest 
and bravest of the French discoverers was dead at 
the age of forty-four. 

Father Hennepin, a Recollet friar, was with La 
Salle in 1679-1680. February 29, 1680, he started up 
the Mississippi from the mouth of the Illinois River 
until he reached St. Paul, and finally Mille Lacs, where 
he arrived May 5, 1680, In September, 1680, he went 
up the Wisconsin, then across and down the Fox 
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River to Green Bay and Mackinaw. In 1681 he went 
to Quebec, and thence to France, where he lived 
until 1697, when he was banished and went to Holland. 
In 1690, missions were founded on the St. Croix 
River, Wisconsin, and the St. Joseph, Michigan, and 
in 1701 Detroit Mission was founded. Cadillac, com- 
mander at Detroit, drew all the Christian Indians from 
Michigan and Wisconsin to Detroit. This was against 
the Jesuit policy, which preferred isolated missions 
where they could better control the Indians. In 1721, 
Charlevoix, traveling from Quebec to New Orleans, 
fuund the old missions at Green Bay, Mackinaw, and 
St. Joseph nearly deserted. Allonez was at Fort Staved 
Rock, on the Illinois, 1684-1687. In 1692, Father Rale, 
from Maine, was there. Ten years later the mission 
began to decline. Kaskaskia, on the Mississippi, was 
founded about 1700, Peoria in 1707, and Vincennes 
in 1719. Iberville went to Louisiana in 1698. Mobile 
was founded in 1702, and New Orleans in 1717. 

This is a wonderful record of discovery, and of 
mission work which met temporary success and final 
failure. ‘The daring, resource, and fortitude of those 
who opened up the Great West, the heart of the con- 
tinent, can never be forgotten. 

It remains only to sketch the Coen missions. 
Those to the Abenakis, in Maine, were the most im- 
portant. Port Royal, on the St. Croix, was 
settled in 1604, but abandoned three years 
later. The Jesuits settled at Mount Desert, 
1613, but the English broke up the settlement the next 
year. Father Baird visited the Abenakis in 1612. 
Father Druillette was with them in 1646-1647, and again 
in 1650. After he left in 1652, there were no mission- 
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aries among them until 1688. The Jesuits took charge 
of them in 1700. They were with them when they 
ravaged Deerfield and Haverhill, and at the burning of 
Schenectady. The resentment then kindled never was 
allayed while the French flag floated over a foot of 
soil north of New England. Sebastian Rale, a mis- 
sionary, came to America in 1689, at the age of thirty- 
two. He labored first among the emigrants of Canada, 
then among the Abenakis. He wrote a dictionary of 
the Abenakis language, which was published by Har- 
vard College in 1833. In 1722, war broke out, and 
in August, 1724, the mission was surprised, and Rale 
was brutally slain, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


No oNE who reads can doubt that the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries had marked characteristics 
and made most important contributions to Christian 
civilization. The sixteenth century brought in Chris- 
tian liberty to read and use the Christian Scriptures. 
The seventeenth century brought in civil liberty and 
religious toleration among the English-speaking peo- 
ple. It was the age of the Puritans, of the founding of 
the North American Colonies, and of Louis XIV. 

The century which followed has a life as peculiar 
and as characteristic. It was the century of emancipa- 
tion from all authority, custom, and tradition; it made 
the great break with the past; it was the century of 
destruction. It abolished many abuses, introduced 
many reforms, but ended in a great catastrophe. It 
was the beginning of the science of chemistry, of elec- 
trical physics, and of political economy. It largely 
completed the discovery of the islands of all seas and 
the mapping of the shores of all continents. It was 
the century of Watt and the steam engine, of Arkwright 
and the spinning-jenny. To it belonged Priestley and 
Lavoisier, Franklin and Galvani, Adam Smith and 
Vico. It was the century of common sense and of the 
wildest dreams of human perfectibility. To put it 
briefly, on its destructive side it was godless, utilitarian, 
superficial, and sentimental. It was a godless century. 
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The great masters of literature, Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau, and Diderot in France, Hume and 
Gibbon in England, Lessing and Goethe in Germany, 
did not believe in the Christian religion. It is true 
that none of these, except Diderot, denied the existence 
of God; but the God they believed in was God only 
as an initial term of the universe, a Great First Cause, 
who dwelt alone, and who knew little and cared less 
about the affairs of men. He could be patronized by 
men of wit, and if he had any laws they could be 
transgressed with impunity. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury all questions were religious, and turned upon man’s 
relation to God. In the next the full reaction came; 
it seemed to be the effort of men to find what would 
be left in human life and human society if God were 
eliminated from them. In ridicule and ribaldry, in 
denial and blasphemy, license of tongue and sense, it 
has an evil pre-eminence among the Christian centuries. 
In skepticism and atheism it surpassed all others, and 
garnered their ripened fruit in the French Revolution. 
Yes, it was a godless age; the Time Spirit knew no 
reverence for God, nor aught that was sacred and holy 
among men. 

It was a utilitarian century. It broke with all other 
standards, and made this the test: What is the present 
use of this law, or institution, or social custom, or art, 
or science, or religion? What could be shown to be- 
long to that category was to be retained; what did 
not was banished without the least thought as to the 
vital connection of parts so widely separated. The 
standard of present utility was first set by good so- 
ciety and the leaders in current thought and literature; 
but it was soon understood that, as the profoundest 
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problems of being and of human life were brought to 
the test of common sense in the age of reason, every 
man had the innate right to decide for himself what 
was useless and should be destroyed, that it should no 
longer hinder the advancing perfection of the race. 

It was a superficial century. It did not take 
kindly to either hard thinking or accurate knowledge. 
If progress were made in these directions, it was by 
the isolated thinkers like Priestley and Kant. The 
philosophy of Bolingbroke, the poetry of Pope, the 
gibes of Voltaire, and the doctrinaire theories of Rous- 
seau mirror the thought and life of the age. ‘There 
was a poverty of exact knowledge and an equal lack 
of understanding of the necessary relations or relative 
values of what was known. It was an age, not of in- 
ductive thinking, but of the crudest and rashest ex- 
periment. It invented the balloon, and most of its 
most vaunted discoveries in politics, society, or re- 
ligion had about the same relation to the facts of life 
that the balloon has to the transportation of mer- 
chandise and the great transactions of commerce. 

It was a sentimental century. The thought was not 
profound nor the feelings deep, but they were easily 
moved, and anything which moved them thus with- 
out calling forth any appropriate action was keenly 
enjoyed. This accounts for the popularity of “Tris- 
tram Shandy” and of much of Rousseau. They played 
and they danced, they admired Watteau and Dresden 
shepherdesses, and the court enacted pastoral scenes 
at Marly until the flood of the French Revolution 
came and drowned them all. All this flow of senti- 
ment and enlightenment only loosened the ties of moral 
obligation. It was the age of Frederick II of Prussia, 
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whose seizure of Silesia was as bold an act of a 
political highwayman as Europe had ever seen, until 
he, and his likeminded compeer in religion and ethics, 
Catherine II of Russia, joined in the partition of 
Poland. These deeds of political immorality brought 
their punishment, first in the Seven Years’ War with 
Austria and her allies, and then in the conquests and 
humiliation of Napoleon. The sentimental had little 
connection with the moral. 

These predominant tendencies in the life of a great 
age, great even in its wickedness, could not but show 
themselves in the higher spheres of the life of the 
individual and of society. The eighteenth century had 
no place for great poetry or artistic creations of the 
imagination. Nature never stirred the most artificial 
society of Christian Europe. This, which was true of 
works of the imagination, was true of its reconstruc- 
tion of the past. Hume’s History is readable,—only 
it is not history. Gibbon has both a noble historic 
style and an informed and able historic judgment, 
where his prejudices are not concerned. Comparatively 
few of his statements of fact are unreliable, but what 
a mournful procession the centuries make to nowhere 
in the stately pages of his magnificent prose! What 
excuse have they for being, or has he for the writing 
of them? But, as a rule, the thought of the age only 
turned to history to show its superior enlightenment, 
and to pour ridicule upon all that preceding centuries 
had worshiped or revered. The limitations of the age 
are still more clearly seen in art, and especially in 
architecture. ‘There were some memorable portrait- 
painters, but no art that spoke to the soul of man. 
In architecture it was the age of the rococo and the 
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very lowest limit of bad taste; as a rule, if you find a 
sham gothic or a building of supreme ugliness, you 
are safe in assigning it to the eighteenth century. 

The dormant religion of the eighteenth century was 
mainly given to emphasizing morality, and illustrated 
well the sentence of Mark Pattison that the age in 
which morality was most exclusively preached was 
the most immoral. The dominant religion hated all 
mysteries. Everything in earth and heaven should be 
made plain to reason and to common sense. It had 
no perception of a greatness, a perfection, and a value 
which these could neither fathom nor fully understand. 
The age was a self-indulgent one in religion as in 
all else, and self-denial was not in its list of virtues. 
The easy-going, tolerant, average morality never 
greatly moved, nor greatly expecting beyond the range 
of temporal vision, was the ruling tone where the moral 
practice was not much worse. This dark and destruc- 
tive shadow, however, is but part of the picture of a 
great century which had its high lights and grand 
figures as well. 

The eighteenth century was the century of tolera- 
tion. What had been gained in England in the last 
decade of the preceding age had now become the herit- 
age of Christian Europe. It was the century of the 
fall of the Jesuits and the fall of the Bastile; one an 
organization that lived for intolerance, the other a 
stronghold and prison of absolute power. It was a 
century with an immense enthusiasm for liberty. 
Shackles were shackles, no matter how honorable or 
how revered, and they were there only to be broken. 
Shackles on the human spirit were quite as noxious 
as upon the human limbs. A chance for free breath 
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and action was the cry. So down went the age-long 
social convention, the industrial organizations and 
guilds, religious persecution and political tyranny. It 
was the century of an immense enthusiasm for human- 
ity; for man divested of all accidents of rank and sta- 
tion. In that century was coined our word humane, 
with its modern signification. It saw the end of burn- 
ing for witchcraft, and of torture in judicial proceed- 
ings in most of Europe. 

It was the age of John Howard and of prison re- 
form, of immense reforms in popular education con- 
nected with the names of Pestalozzi and Froebel. It 
marked an era in the treatment of the insane. It was 
the age of Burns’s “A man’s a man for a’ that.” It 
was an age in which arose two great powers new to 
European politics on the grand scale, and yet which 
were more largely to affect the map of Europe and 
Asia than all other powers in the century which fol- 
lowed; two powers, beside which the conquests of 
Napoleon seem but a dream in the night, and the Eng- 
lish conquests of both India and Egypt seem but the 
grasping of the far lesser part of the great Asiatic 
Continent. Prussia and Russia became great powers 
in the eighteenth century. 

But these are not the great and ending achieve- 
ments of the eighteenth century. In politics, that un- 
questionably was the founding of the American Re- 
public, with such restraint and such wisdom, and such 
popular intelligence and morality, such lofty patriotism 
and unlimitable resources as demonstrated the success 
of popular government, and revolutionized the basis 
of political power throughout the civilized world. In 
religion it was the Evangelical revival which made 
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God’s salvation, in spite of popes and theologians, ac- 
cessible to the common man. 

These, added to the spirit of the age which brought 
all learning and science to the home of the humblest 
with popular education and the daily press, made pos- 
sible the rule of the people, the democracy of the nine- 
teenth century. In spite of its sins, its follies, and 
its crimes, without the eighteenth century, the century 
of John Wesley and of George Washington, the nine- 
teenth century could not have wrought its work, nor 
garnered its magnificent harvest. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND ENGLISH DEISM. 


Tur Church of England in this period felt the 
spirit of the age demanding that reason should be the 
standard of all things, especially in religion, so that 
a large section of the clergy were Arian in belief. 
Dr. Samuzl Clarke prepared an Arian prayer-book, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Herring, gave it 
his approval, while those who did not go so far were 
often latitudinarians in practice and in doctrine of a 
very liberal kind. Moral platitudes formed the staple 
of the sermons, while in polite circles skepticism, 
licentiousness, and venality held high carnival, and 
among the lower classes an ignorance and brutality 
that made it seem as if England had forgotten that 
serious, godly men had lived and wrought for a nobler 
England, and that there had ever been a Puritan Re- 
form. But there came a great awakening, and soon 
the religion of the English people broke into the flame 
of the Evangelical revival. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury of this period, with 
the exception of John Potter (1737-1747), were undis- 
tinguished for their learning, and his was not a very 
strenuous kind ; nor for their piety, except Thomas Secker 
(1758-1768). ‘The others, Thomas Herring (1747- 
1757), Matthew Hutton (1757-1758), Frederick Corn- 
wallis (1768-1783), and John Moore (1783-1805), were 
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persons who attained to high station through no fitness 
for the service of the needs of the Church, but through 
family or political influence. Nor was there in this 
high office a man of mark, or a man to compare favor- 
ably with the occupants of the English primacy from 
the days of Matthew Parker to those of William Wake. 

The Arian views held by Milton, Locke, and Sir 
Isaac Newton, and which so largely pervaded the Dis- 
senting and Established clergy during the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century, cul- 
minated in the formation of a separate Unitarian so- 
ciety in London in 1774, under Dr. Theophilus Lind- 
sey, who resigned his living in the Church of Eng- 
land for the purpose of undertaking its leadership. A 
more noted man was Dr. Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), 
the discoverer of oxygen. In 1755, at the age of 
twenty-two, he became pastor of a small Dissenting 
congregation. In 1758 he removed to Nantwich, and 
established a school. From 1761 to 1767 he was 
classical tutor at Warrington, where, in scientific 
studies, he passed his happiest years. In 1767 he 
became pastor of a Dissenting chapel at Leeds, and 
here became a pronounced Socinian. Later his views 
were Necessarian and materialistic, though he did not 
deny immortality. While at Leeds he discovered 
oxygen. He was also the first to prepare nitric oxide, 
nitrous oxide, and hydrochloric acid. In 1771 he be- 
came library companion to Lord Shelburne, and trav- 
eled in Holland and Germany, spending some time in 
Paris. In 1780 he removed to Birmingham as the 
pastor of a Unitarian congregation. He had sym- 
pathized with the American Revolution, as he now did 
with the French. Totally unprovoked, in 1791 a brutal 
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British mob tore down his chapel and his house, and 
burned his books and papers. It was a cruel blow to 
a writer and scholar. He removed to Hackney, near 
London, and in 1794 to Northumberland, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he died in 1804. 

There were one or two Universalist societies or- 
ganized in the latter part of the century in Scot- 
land and England; but they soon lost 
their independent existence, their member- 
ship generally being absorbed into the Unitarian con- 
gregations. 

A peculiar form of Christianity was that initiated 
at London by the French Camisard prophets in 1705, 
who taught a direct leadership of the Holy 
Ghost and the immediate approach of the 
millennial age. In 1747 a Quaker, James Wardley, 
formed a congregation on these principles. In 1757 
this society was joined by Mrs. Standish, or Ann Lee. 
She became its leader. They said, “The work which 
God promised to accomplish in the latter day was emi- 
nently marked out by the prophets to be a work of 
shaking,” so they took the name of Shakers. From 
1770, when Mrs. Standish claimed to have received 
a special revelation, she was called Mother Lee, and 
regarded by the society as the equal of Jesus Christ. 
She separated from her husband, who married again. 
She came to America in 1774. They settled near 
Albany. Mrs. Standish died in 1784. James Whit- 
taker, who came from England with her, founded the 
Shaker settlement at New Lebanon, N. Y., where their 
first house of worship was erected in 1785. 

English Deism was the further rebound of the 
movement begun by the Latitudinarians in reaction 
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against the excessive emphasis placed upon the Di- 
vine element and especially the Divine Sovereignty in 
Christianity by the Puritan teaching. This 

left little place for the human will and English 
human reason. The will and reason that mores 
guides and determines the universe, of which we are 
a part, can not be human, must be Divine. Here the 
Puritan thinking was within its rights; but, on the 
other hand, the standards of judgment and the power 
by which we act must be human. In all intelligent 
religious thinking and service there must be room for 
the right exercise of the human will and human reason ; 
without this, religion may be the assent to an authorita- 
tive creed, a participation in an established ritual of 
worship, and observance of disciplinary requirements, 
but there can be no personal religion consciously ally- 
ing the soul to God. Chillingworth and Cudworth 
showed the right which reason had in religion; the 
English Deists sought to make it supreme, and the 
effort proved its impossibility. 

The first who broke the way for those who entirely 
rejected Christian revelation were pronounced Chris- 
tian believers who strove to show the 
reasonableness of Christianity. This was 
the title of a work by John Locke, pub- 
lished in 1695. In this he held that the chief im- 
portance of the Christian revelation is, that it arrives 
at the same conclusion at which the most eminent of 
the race have come after prolonged investigation and 
thought in regard to the fundamental truths of re- 
ligion, and that it comes to men with an authority 
which no mere human thinking could possess. Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, who was so possessed by the rational- 
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istic spirit of the age that he sought to demonstrate 
Christian truth as you would propositions in geometry, 
divides the Deists whom he sought to combat into 
four classes: (1) Those who believe that God made, 
but does not govern, the world; (2) Those who be- 
lieve that he governs, but that there is no essential 
distinction between right and wrong, and hence that 
he has no moral nature; (3) Those who believe in 
God and in his moral nature, but deny the immortality 
of the soul, and who hold that justice and righteous- 
ness in God may be different in kind from those quali- 
ties in men; (4) Those who hold all the above, but who 
deny the need or possibility of a Divine revelation. 

The men who represented these opinions were 

Charles Blount, a scoffing infidel, who published in 
Anti-Chrise I680 ““The Oracles of Reason,” which at- 
tian Deists. tempted to throw ridicule on the miracles 
of the Old and New Testaments. The work was not 
important, and was answered by Leslie in his “Short 
Method with Deists,”’ published in 1697. In 1696, 
John Toland published, in a far different spirit, “Chris- 
tianity not Mysterious,” in which he professed to desire 
to rid Christianity of its excrescences and accretions. 
His standard was that we can accept of Christianity 
only such truths as we can form clear ideas of, and 
can fully and firmly grasp. He fully rejected a per- 
sonal God and the immortality of the soul. 

Matthew Tindal, in 1730, published “Christianity 
as Old as the Creation.” His main position is, that 
God in his perfect nature is immutable, and that man’s 
nature also is unchangeable, and therefore that God’s 
law for man is perfect and unalterable. This law is 
known through the reason and conscience of mankind. 
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The light of nature is sufficient, and any revelation is 
impossible as contradicting the nature of God and 
man. 

Anthony Collins, in 1713, published “A Discourse 
on Freethinking,’ in which he sought to prove that 
in every question which had been submitted to free 
inquiry the decision had always been against the exist- 
ence of anything supernatural, and also made a point 
upon the various readings of the New Testament text. 
Collins was completely answered by the great classical 
scholar, Richard Bentley. Then he attacked prophecy 
in “A Discourse of the Ground and Reason of the 
Christian Religion,” published in 1726. 

Miracles were attacked by Thomas Woolston in 
“Six Discourses on the Miracles of our Savior.” He 
assumes that the Gospel narratives are preposterous, 
and assails them with profanity and ribaldry, so as to 
place it outside of the pale of serious criticism. 

William Wollaston, in “Religion of Nature De- 
lineated,” did not oppose revelation, but had neither 
need nor room for it. His definition of religion is 
characteristic of the thought of the century, “The pur- 
suit of happiness by the practice of reason and truth.” 
This could only be a religion as devoid of life as is 
Confucian morality. 

Thomas Morgan published, in 1737, “The Moral 
Philosopher, a Dialogue between a Christian Deist and 
a Christian Jew,” in which he claims that the religion 
of reason alone is divine, and that the Christian. re- 
ligion is a mere human device and invention. Morgan 
would have only morality, and no religion. 

Bernard de Mandeville, in his “Fable of the Bees,” 
1706, held that man is a mere sensual being, that vice 
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nourishes prosperity, and that private vices are public 
virtues. 

The man who made Deism popular in England 
and the source of the French skepticism was Henry 
St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. He was a man of 
noble birth, a leader of fashion, an orator, and an able 
English statesman, but unprincipled and _licentious. 
His writings are clear, witty, and vigorous in style. 
He ridiculed everything pedantic and antiquated. In 
his political life he was as shifty a politician as ever 
made alliance and served two dynasties at the same 
time, and finally met the merited fate of the rider 
standing upon two horses going in opposite directions. 
He ridiculed the Old Testament history and all con- 
nected cwith it, and had no use for ‘Christian theology, 
upon which he. made unsparing attacks, nor for, the 
‘Christian. reyelation, concerning which he. was,.more 
reticent. His philosophy was a cold, calculating selfish- 
ness as the source of all benevolence or patriotism. 
He had the contempt for the lower classes which per- 
vaded his aristocratic and scoffing circle. His philos- 
ophy gained great popular circulation through Pope’s 
“Fissay on Man,” which was based upon it. 

So much space has been spent on men, most of 
whose names and works are forgotten except when 
revived by some Christian apologist or historian—first, 
because they were the forerunners and furnished the 
weapons of that French skepticism which dominated 
the century, and which has worked and does still work 
incalculable harm in preventing serious thought upon 
religion and its fundamental truths among intelligent 
men of the Latin race; and, secondly, because only by 
knowing the objections raised by the Deists is it pos- 
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sible to understand the great work of the “wisest 
of English Christians,’ Joseph Butler. His “Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution 


and Course of Nature,” was published in 1736. It may 


be called a résumé of the whole Deistic controversy, 
and it unanswerably and forever disposed of English 
Deism, whose doctrines found nourishment and flour- 
ished on other than English soil, not only to the loss of 
Christendom, but to the immeasurable harm of human 
civilization. 

From Collins, from Tindal, and Toland, and Wool- } 
ston the French skeptics ‘drew their arguments and/ 
objections ; and from Mandeville and Bolingbroke they } } 


ie 


drew their ridicule and ribaldry, and their sensual | i 


ethics or selfish philosophy. 

Joseph Butler was born at Wantage, May 18, 1692. 
His father was a Presbyterian, and Butler was edu- 
cated in mathematics and classics, in logic 
and Hebrew, in the famous Dissenting Bishop Butler. 
Academy at Tewkesbury, conducted by Rae 
Samuel Jones. While at school, at the age of twenty- 
one, Butler entered into correspondence with Dr. 
Samuel Clarke in regard to some of the proofs he had 
adduced for the existence of God. The force, fairness, 
and candor of his mind impressed Dr. Clarke, and 
led to his appointment as preacher at the Rolls Chapel 
soon after leaving the university. In 1714, Butler went 
over to the Church of England. In March of that 
year he entered Oriel College, Oxford, where he re- 
mained for the next four years. He was ordained in 
1718, and in a few months received the lucrative ap- 
pointment above mentioned. At the Rolls, Butler re- 
mained until 1725, when he received the rich living 
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of Stanhope. Here he wrote his immortal “Analogy.” 
In 1736 he was made clerk of the closet, or private 
chaplain to Queen Caroline. He was made Bishop of 
Bristol in 1737. In 1740, having been made Dean 
of St. Paul’s, he resigned the living of Stanhope. In 
1750 he was made Bishop of Durham, the wealthiest 
See in England. He died July 16, 1752. 

Joseph Butler, from his start in life, was well pro- 
vided for in this world’s goods. He never married. 
It is not easy to conceive of a life which kept a more 
even tenor. He was a man of noble character, and 
apparently a careful administrator. No man of his 
time seems to have left less of a personal impression. 
His monument is two volumes of sermons and his 
“Analogy.” ‘They require close attention and careful 
thinking to understand them; but he who masters them 
has won no inconsiderable element ina liberal educa- 
tion. No man can measure English thinking on the 
most fundamental themes without having lived in 
Bishop Butler’s thought. 

Bishop Butler was a model in method for a Chris- 
tian controversialist. Nothing flippant, or of mere 
temporal interest, or in any way personal, ever left his 
pen. Nothing can be fairer than his treatment of 
his opponents. He puts himself in their place. He 
says that, allowing that our objections to the Chris- 
tian revelation are well founded as being in a measure 
incomprehensible, the difficulties are not such as render 
it incredible, but are only such as meet us in nature 
around us, and therefore it is only fair to presume 
that the Author of the one is the Author of the other. 
Butler is a peculiarly English thinker. He does not 
deal in general conceptions and ideal systems, but he 
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sticks close to the facts. He takes the things evident 
to every observer, and shows how incomprehensible 
they are to our unaided reason, and the unsolved 
problems which they present to us. One reason why 
Butler appeals with such force to judicial minds, and 
why the value of his argument is seldom impaired, but 
often strengthened, by the increasing knowledge of 
later generations, is that he generally understates the 
force of his arguments, and the decisive nature of 
his evidence. Such an opponent is very difficult to 
confute, and the attempt has never been made with 
the argument of Bishop Butler. The Deist had de- 
clared that only such portion of Christian truth as 
was clearly within the limits of entire comprehension 
by human reason was to be received; all else was to 
be tacitly or scornfully rejected. In his Preface he 
says: “It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted by many persons that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at 
length discovered to be fictitious; and accordingly they 
treat it as if, in the present age, this were an agreed 
point among all people of discernment, and nothing 
remained but to set it up as a principal subject of 
mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, for 
its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world. On the contrary, thus much at least will be 
here found not taken for granted but proved, that 
any reasonable man who will thoroughly consider the 
matter may be as much assured as he is of his own 
being that it is not, however, so clear a case that there 
is nothing in it.” 

Bishop Butler struck at the root of the objection, 
and showed forever, while he gave to reason her every 
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rightful prerogative, that she could not pretend to 
measure and fathom the universe we see. In other 
words, we are a part of the scheme of things which 
we can but imperfectly comprehend. Things which 
from our little corner, and related to our small con- 
cerns, seem objectionable, we, if we could see the 
larger whole, might find to be means to desirable 
ends. His love of truth and the pith of his argument 
are seen in the following extract: “Let reason be kept 
too; and if any part of the Scripture account of the 
redemption of the world by Christ can be shown to 
be really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the name 
of God, be given up; but let not such poor creatures 
as we go on objecting against an infinite scheme, that 
we do not see the necessity or usefulness of all its 
parts, and call this reasoning; and, which still further 
heightens the absurdity in the present case, parts which 
we are not actively concerned in.’ And further on 
he says: “For, after all, that which is true must be 
admitted, though it should show us the shortness of 
our faculties, and that we are in no wise judges of 
many things of which we are apt to think ourselves 
very competent ones.” 

It is a fact of great interest, showing the continuity 
of Christian thought and the impossibility of under- 
standing Christianity apart from its history, that the 
argument of the “Analogy” was suggested to its author 
by a passage from Origen. The two greatest thinkers 
of the early Church and of the English Church find 
here their point of union. Origen said: “He who be- 
lieves the Scripture to have proceeded from Him who 
is the Author of nature, may well expect to find the 
same sort of difficulties in it as are found in the con- 
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stitution of nature.” Origen stated the argument; But- 
ler elaborated and completed it with a patience and 
perfection such as have been given to the thinking of 
but few of the sons of men. Akin to Origen’s thought 
is that fine passage in Butler: “For virtue, from the 
very nature of it, is a principle and bond of union, in 
some degree, among all who are endued with it and 
known to each other; so as that by it a good man 
can not but recommend himself to the favor and pro- 
tection of all virtuous beings throughout the whole uni- 
verse, who can be acquainted with his character, and 
can any way interpose in his behalf in any part of 
his duration.” 

Butler was, before all, a thinker. In his life, given 
to purely intellectual reflection, he reminds us of the 
other great thinker of the eighteenth century, Im- 
manuel Kant. One had more of the world to know and 
use than the other, but both were men who, without 
family and with a very narrow circle of friends, lived 
with their thoughts. Both were men of high character ; 
both revolutionized the thinking of their countrymen; 
both were deep thinkers, thinking around as well as into 
a subject; and both were abstruse, not to say obscure, 
in their expression. Few educated men can fail to 
feel the force of their thought, which has entered in 
innumerable ways into the thinking of succeeding ages. 
If Kant is the more penetrating, inspiring, and the 
more revolutionary in his thought, more of it has 
proved invalid to the touchstone of the historic march 
of the human mind; while, on the other hand, Butler’s 
massive soundness of thought stands little changed 
and more impressive with the lapse of time. The warm 
Christian quality of Butler’s thought in contrast to 
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the cold morality of Kant comes out finely in the 
following passage: “As our capacities of perception 
improve, we shall have, perhaps by some faculty en- 
tirely new, a perception of God’s presence’ with us 
in a nearer and stricter way; since it is certain he is 
more intimately present with us than anything else 


can be. Proof of the existence and presence of any , 


being is quite different from the immediate perception, » 
the consciousness of it. What, then, will be the joy / 


of heart which his presence, and ‘the light of his | 


countenance,’ who is the Life of the universe, will 
inspire good men with, when they shall have a sensa- 
tion that he is the Sustainer of their being, that they 
exist in him; when they shall feel his influence to 
cheer and enliven and support their frame, in a man- 
ner of which we have now no conception? He will 
be, in a literal sense, their Strength and their Portion 
forever.” 

If Deism never recovered from the attack of But- 
ler, French infidelity, born of Deism, returned to Eng- 
land with David Hume and Edward Gibbon. Hume 
was a deep thinker, a philosophic skeptic, showing in 
his criticism of the doctrine of cause that, accepting 
his premises and method, we can never find a ground of 
certainty. Kant learned of him, but followed a better 
path. Hume’s “History of England,” in England then, 
and more on the Continent, the great authority on its 
subject, is written in a clear and readable style, but 
seems, in the light of larger knowledge, one of the 
most superficial and wrong-headed books ever written 
by an able man. How impossible it was for a philos- 
opher of the eighteenth century to understand _ his- 
toric cause and continuity is clearly seen in David 
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Hume. Hume believed there was a God within and 4 
about us; but as to the Christian revelation he was as ( 
skeptical as Voltaire, and had his chief friends in the ( 
circle of the materialists of the age before the catas- l 
trophe of the French Revolution. 

Edward Gibbon, as a historian, is a much greater 
man than Hume. But in his flippant skepticism; in 
his assumed philosophic superiority; in his nauseous 
obscenity, hidden often in a foreign tongue; in his 
superficial treatment of the Christian religion and 
all that pertains to it, he was a true child of the 
Parisian salons of his time. That the opinion of Hume 
and Gibbon, and the coarser infidelity of Thomas Paine, 
had no larger or more permanent effect upon the Eng- 
lish people was due, not only to the philosophic thinker, 
and to his reputation as a correct reasoner, but to the 
Evangelical Revival led by John Mok vat ie Pies 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE CHURCH OF FRANCE AND FRENCH 
SKEPTICISM. 


In this period the moral decline of the Church of 
France reached its lowest depth. It would seem hard 
even to acquit the See of Rome of the guilt and shame 
of making such men as the Abbe Dubois and Tencin 
cardinals of the Roman Catholic Church. But what 
must be said of the Church of France that was made 
to ask for such promotions? What of that rapid and 
progressive deterioration of her prelates until it was 
said at the Revolution there were not more than five 
of the one hundred and thirty-five members of her 
Episcopate who were believing Christians? What of 
that fanatical Jesuitism that pursued the enforcement 
of the Bull “Unigenitus” as if it were the chief end 
for the being of the Church and the world? What, 
also, of that Jansenism whose spiritual life expired 
among the convulsionaires of Saint Medard, and whose 
political alliance with the Parliament did so little good 
and wrought so much evil to France? What but that 
the moral downfall preceded the political and the ma- 
terial ruin of the Church of France? There were 
thousands of pious and devoted priests in that Church. 
What they were capable of was shown during the 
persecution of the French Revolution; but they had 
little influence on the life of the Church whose char- 
acteristics, as seen by the men of that time, were 
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bigotry and intolerance, sloth and luxury, unbelief and 
immorality. From the consequences of this most 
shameful and fatal defect in duty by the French 
Church, neither the nation nor French Christianity has 
yet recovered. 

In March, 1724, died both Cardinal Dubois and 

Pope Innocent XIII, who had given him that dignity. 
In April, 1735, Pope Benedict XIII had 
accepted a compromise suggested by Arch- The Fight of 
_ bishop Noailles, but afterward he went ence 
over to the other side, and published a brief Enforcement 
confirming in all its rigor the Bull “Uni- iecciee 
genitus.” The next year Jean Soanen, 
Bishop of Senez, published a pastoral against the 
“Unigenitus.” Cardinal Fleury came to the direction 
of the affairs of France, 1726-1743. Fleury, though 
a moderate man and loving peace, was a friend of the 
Jesuits. In September, 1727, Bishop Soanen was con- 
demned by the Council of Embrun, and suspended 
from his office. He died thirteen years later at the 
age of ninety-five. 

In May, 1729, Cardinal Noailles, Archbishop of 
Paris, closed his long, troubled, and little glorious 
career, in which, amid all failures, he had made a good 
fight for truth and Christian liberty. His successor 
was an Ultramontane, favoring the Jesuits and the 
“Unigenitus,’ Charles Gaspard de Vintmille. An edict 
requiring the acceptance of the “Unigenitus”’ was 
registered by royal command, April 3, 1730. The 
Parliament of Paris protested against this arbitrary 
act, and from this time the cause of the Parliament 
was one with that of the opponents of the “Unigen- 
itus.” In this political phase, Jansenism opposed the 
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crown and the hierarchy, but drew to the support of 
its principles the leading members of the French bar. 

Meanwhile at the tomb of Frangois de Paris, in 
Saint-Medard, from 1729, miracles were wrought of 
the kind usual at Lourdes and kindred resorts in our 
time. Paris had been a devoted and unselfish layman 
who died in 1727. The fanaticism generated amid 
such scenes led to the nervous excitement and excesses 
of the female Convulsionaires, who went into con- 
vulsions, and allowed their bodies to be pierced, and 
even to be crucified, while in hypnotic trances; this 
ended the influence of Jansenism as a religious force 
in France. 

Meanwhile changes came in the French Epis- 
copate. In 1739, Tencin, Archbishop of Embrun, who 
owed his promotion to the harlotry of the canoness, 
his sister, and whose cwn life was no better than 
hers, was made a cardinal of the Church of Rome. 
In 1742 died the greatest ornament of the French Epis- 
copate since the death of Louis XIV, Massillon, Bishop 
of Clermont. He left no successor of equal ability, 
character, and courage, though there were rare ex- 
ceptions. 

Frangois, Duc de Fitz-James, Bishop of Soissons, 
was son of one of the greatest marshals of France 
in that century, the Duke of Berwick. Berwick him- 
self was an illegitimate son of James II of England 
and the sister of the Duke of Marlborough. The sins 
of his grandfather did not make him indulgent to 
those of the much greater sinner, Louis XV. In 1744, 
as first chaplain of the king, he compelled the king’s 
mistress to go into exile. The victory for decency and 
righteousness was short-lived. In 1748 he was de- 
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prived of his chaplaincy. As an ardent Jansenist he 
lived in his diocese at Soissons from 1744 until his 
death in 1765. Meanwhile the Archbishop of Paris 
died, and after a few weeks of the rule of Bellefonds, 
Archbishop of Arles, which was cut short by death, 
Christopher de Beaumont, Archbishop of Vienne, came 
to the primacy of the French Church, 1746. De Beau- 
mont was pious and a man of high character, but a 
persecutor, narrow and bigoted in the extreme, and 
without any perception of the great crisis that was 
impending, but to the last insisting upon the privi- 
leges of his order. In those times he but added oil 
to the flames. 

The triumph of the Jesuits was short. For their 
commercial malversation they were condemned by the 
Parliament of Paris in May, 1761. The 
final sentence which banished the members The Fall of 

: the Jesuits, 
of the order from France was given in 4962-1773. 
August, 1762. They must renounce the 
order or leave France. Of four thousand Jesuits in 
France, but twenty-five chose the first alternative. In 
November, 1764, the king suppressed the order in 
France. Like action was taken by the other Bourbon 
courts, and in 1773 the Pope pronounced the order 
dissolved. ‘The hundred years’ war between the Jan- 
senists and the Jesuits had ended in the overthrow of 
the former and the utter ruin of the latter. 

While these old rivals were thus work- "he Restorae 
ing their common destruction, the perse- Reformed 
cuted Church of the Desert was preparing shades 
to show to Christendom the resurrection 
of the Church whose ministers and members had for 
one hundred years pronounced the sentence of death 
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upon themselves every time they joined in her worship 
on the soil of France. 

We have seen the effect of the ministry of An- 
toine Court, which reached far into this period. 
His work was taken up and carried on by Paul 
Rabaut. 

Paul Rabaut, on whose tomb is engraved the in- 
scription “The Apostle of the Desert,” was born of 
Huguenot parents, January, 1718. At the 
age of twenty he began to preach. It was 
during the ministry of Cardinal Fleury, 
the seventeen years of whose rule was one unbroken 
persecution. Paul Rabaut counted the cost, and took 
for the motto on his seal “Born to suffer and to die.” 
After the death of the cardinal in 1743, for two years 
there was comparative toleration. Rabaut preached to 
congregations of ten thousand people. Two years 
later the persecution was renewed, fiercer than ever. 
Rabaut wrote: “I am worth more than I was a while 
ago. A sum of six thousand livres was the price set 
on my head; now it is ten thousand; and, instead of 
the halter, I am threatened with the wheel.” This 
great persecution continued for seven years. Pastors 
like Louis Rane and Jacques Roger, and theological 
students as well, were put to death; fines amounting 
to confiscation were imposed upon the parents whose 
children were baptized by the Reformed pastors. The 
last pastor of the persecuted Church to suffer upon the 
scaffold was Frangois Rochette, executed February 19, 
1762. With him died the three brothers Grenier, for 
the offense of having planned his rescue. 

In 1763, Voltaire brought to the attention of the 
world the judicial murder of Jean Calas, executed 
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March Io, 1762. After three years of unremitting 
endeavor, Voltaire succeeded in having the judges 
annul the sentence, March 9, 1765. After 
that date none were sent to the galleys 
for worshiping in the open air according to the usage 
of the Reformed Church. 

While Voltaire pleaded for toleration, no word of 
help came from Rousseau, though he was of the Re- 
formed faith by birth; on the other hand, the first 
statesman of the age, Turgot, espoused the cause of 
religious liberty. In 1785, Lafayette visited Paul 
Rabaut, and induced his son, the famous Rabaut Saint 
Etienne, himself a Reformed pastor, to go to Paris 
to plead for toleration. In the Assembly of Notables 
at Versailles, May 23, 1787, he proposed the removal 
of the disabilities from the Evangelical Christians in 
France. The Bishop of Langres seconded it. The 
Edict of Toleration was granted November 19, 1787, 
and registered in Parliament January 29, 1788. The 
Pope of Rome reproved Louis for the Edict, and re- 
quired him to confess his fault; but Europe applauded 
him. The Revolution advanced this with other good 
causes. Rabaut Saint Etienne was president of the 
Constituent Assembly from March 13 to 28, 1790. In 
July, 1790, the Assembly passed a decree giving back 
to the heirs of those whose property had been con- 
fiscated because of their religion, what remained in 
the custody of the State. Thus was at length undone, 
after one hundred years of suffering, the work of 
Louis XIV and the French clergy, in endeavoring 
vainly to destroy the Reformed Church of France. 

The ruin of the greatest, the wealthiest, and the 
most privileged corporation and order in France—the 
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Church and the clergy—drew on apace. The States- 
General was summoned in 1789, and the French Revo- 
lution began. June 22, 1789, the clergy, with few 
nae exceptions, joined the Third Estate; on the 
Overthrow of Oth of August tithes were abolished ; on the 
the Church of toth of October, Talleyrand, Bishop of 
France and ; : 
of Christianity Autun, made his famous motion “That 
by the French the goods of the Church should be con- 
Revolution. , - ° 
sidered the property of the nation.” This 
was passed the 10th of November, 1789. Since that 
day the wealthiest Church in Europe has been the 
poorest. The Civil Constitution of the Clergy, the 
work mainly of the Jansenists, was passed July 12, 
1790, and signed by the king, August 24th. The 
Assembly required the clergy to take oath to this 
constitution, November 27, 1790. ‘There was no 
greater mistake made by the Revolution. The first con- 
stitutional bishops were consecrated January 25, 1791. 
The nonjuring priests were banished, of whom 
some forty thousand left France. Many of them were 
killed; nearly three hundred perished in the massacre 
of September 2, 1792. Christianity was proscribed, 
and in Notre Dame, November I0, 1793, began the 
worship of Reason, impersonated by Mlle. Maillard. 
In the year of the Terror, Atheism was. triumphant. 
. Paul Rabaut, who for fifty years escaped Roman Cath- 
olic persecution, was imprisoned by the Terrorists. 
The Republican calendar was the public abjuration 
of Christianity. This madness in a measure subsided, 
and a decree of religious toleration was passed Feb- 
ruary 21,1795. The century closed with not only the 
ancient Church of France, but Christianity itself, pros- 
trate before the Revolution. 
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SKEPTICISM IN FRANCE. 


The English infidelity found in its Deistic advo- 
cates no men of great talent or ability. The sole ex- 
ceptions would be Bolingbroke and his disciple, Pope. 
The signal defeat inflicted by Bishop Butler made the 
position that Christianity was only an object of ridi- 
cule no longer tenable. It was otherwise in France. 
There the infidelity of the polite society found its 
triumphant expression in the person and writings of 
the most eminent man of letters of the eighteenth 
century, Voltaire. His influence in this respect was 
aided by the author of the greatest single work writ- 4», , y 
ten by a Frenchman in that century, Montesquieu, and /* loctthe, 
by writings which moved Europe far more than these, 
those of Rousseau. From these came the literary sect 
of the philosophers who gave the tone to all French 
society and thinking, and of whom irreligion. was the. 
distinguishing mark. From this sect came the later- 
developed crowd of materialists who denied manhood 
as they had denied God, and exalted only the beast in 
man. The stream became a torrent, the torrent a flood 
which swept all away in a carnival of blood and ter- 
ror. Against this flood there were no efficient bar- 
riers as in England, by a convincing defense of Chris- 
tianity addressed to the intellect as by Butler, and to 
the soul as by Wesley. On the contrary, many of 
the chief scoffers held high places in the Roman Cath- 

olic Church of France. The godfather of Voltaire, 
his first instructor in letters and irreligion, was an 
abbé of the Church. Such also was Condillac, the 
author of the most complete system of “philosophic 
materialism. The ablest Frenchman of the times of 
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the Revolution, and one of the most corrupt, was™< « 
Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, while princes of the i 
Church, like Cardinal de Rohan, could be detected in} 
intrigues as vile and scandalous as those of the diamond / < 
necklace. It is only truth to say that the unbelief’, ; 
and the licentiousness of the higher clergy of France, OS 
from the days of Cardinal Dubois, the notorious profli-- “= 
gate of the Regency, down, did as much to discredit \S F 
Christianity as all the ridicule of literary France. Nor} £ 
was there any religious awakening among the people ' 
to counteract this universal skepticism. There seemed 
nowhere to be a living faith which appealed to men 
of intelligence. This was so general that foreigners, 
like Pitt, the great English prime minister, deemed 
the Roman Catholic Church in Europe near her final 
fall. 

The first and, in many respects, most influential 
leader in this skeptical movement which has over- 
flowed all Latin lands was Francois Marie 
Arouet de Voltaire, who was born in Paris, 
November, 1694. His father was a notary, 
and his mother died when he was but seven years of 
age. His godfather, Abbé de Chateauneuf, introduced 
him to polite society and to the notorious Ninon de 
l’Enclos, who left him 2,000 livres to buy books when 
he was but eleven. From his tenth to his seventeenth 
year he was educated by the Jesuits in the College of 
Louis le Grand. He early developed an unsurpassed 
facility in French verse, flowing and correct. In his 
twenty-first year he wrote a poem, “Epistle to Urania,” 
in which he renounced Christianity, and treated with 
the greatest contempt the Jewish history, the Gospel 
narratives, and all matters of the Christian faith. He 
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also indulged in lampoons upon the government. 
These, through his wit and sarcasm, which did not 
lack sting, caused him to be exiled from Paris in 
1716, and to be confined in the Bastile for eleven 
months, from May of the next year. In this prison 
he began the “Henriade,” which was published in Eng- 
land ten years later. Obtaining his release, in No- 
vember of the same year was acted his play of 
“Cidipe,” which brought him notice and quite a sum 
of money. From this time, amid all changes of per- 
sonal fortune, by means honorable and by means with 
which no man of honor would have to do, Voltaire 
amassed riches. He probably made more money in 
a distinctively literary career than any other man be- 
fore his time in Europe. He now sought the society 
of the nobles of the court, and held some position as 
diplomatic spy of the government. In 1721 his enemy, 
Beauregard, caught him and beat him for some slander- 
ous remark; but the event that cut short his career 
as a seeker of governmental favors in France occurred 
in 1725. The Duc de Rohan resented a sharp remark 
of Voltaire’s in return for insults he had given, and 
had his lackeys entrap him and beat him in the duke’s 
presence. No one took Voltaire’s part, not even the 
host whose guest he was. De Rohan was too high in 
position to be reached by either law or social justice. 
At last Voltaire challenged him. De Rohan accepted; 
but on the day set for the duel Voltaire was arrested 
and sent to the Bastile. After three months he was 
released, and went to England, where he remained 
for the next three years. 

He returned in 1729, and published in succeeding 
years his “Charles XII,” “Letters upon the English,” 
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and the best of his plays, “Zaire.” His “Philosophic 

Letters upon the English” were condemned and burnt 

in 1743; but he had a place of retreat at Cirey, in 
Lorraine, where he lived with Madame du Chastelet rol 
for the next fifteen years. His mistress’s husband did 

not object to an arrangement intolerable to Anglo-{ “Rte 
Saxon morals irrespective of creed. In these years" Ate. 
“Mahomet” and “Mérope” were produced, with many i: 
other works of lesser note, and he was elected to the 

French Academy. From 1750 to 1753, Voltaire was 

with Frederick the Great as his guest at Berlin, but 

more often at the summer palace of Sans Souci, at 
Potsdam. In 1754 he removed to Geneva to be out 

of the clutches of autocrats, whether at Paris or Berlin. 

In 1758 he established himself at Ferney, near Geneva, 

where he lived as a large landed proprietor and a 
patriarch of letters for the next thirty years. In this 

period of his life fall those honorable efforts for the 
overthrow of decrees of injustice and oppression con- 

nected with the names of Calas, of Servir, and of 

De Lally. In the winter of 1778, after an absence 

of more than a quarter of a century, he returned to 

Paris. He was received with honors like a god. At 

his age, the acclaim and its consequences were too 

great. He died May 3, 1778. 

In amount and versatility of work and in uniform 
excellence of style, Voltaire stands almost alone among 
literary men. His wide information, acute mind, the 
clearness and ease of his style, the wit and point con- 
spicuous in all his varied writings, made his works 
familiar to all who could read. In his superficiality, 
in his utter dearth of any great or original ideas; in his 
lack of perception of any historic values and of art- 
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istic taste, he was the true child of his century. To 
that century he gave direction as the impersonation 
of that mocking spirit which reverenced nothing hu- 
man or divine, in earth or heaven. Often licentious 
in thought and artificial in style, it is his inaccessibility 
to ideas either great or profound that marks him off 
from the larger life of the later time. Ridicule and 
tibaldry never construct, and there was nothing con- 
structive about Voltaire. He had only contempt for 
the common people, and he even patronized God. His 
philosophy was that of an enlightened and comfortable 
selfishness. Yet he hated oppression and pedantry. 
He made history readable, although he left it inaccurate 
and without a trace of philosophic perception or mean- 
ing. His merit is that of a scoffer who unveiled the 
abuses and denounced the oppression of his time; his 
defect, that for decades he made barren the intellectual 
soil of France and of Latin lands of all reverence, 
and all great ideals of self-sacrifice and devotion, as 
if sown with salt. Their restoration came only with 
the restoration of the faith he aimed to destroy. Vanity 
and ‘falsehood were his besetting sins. Voltaire not 
seldom communed, and sought and obtained a relic 
from the Pope for his new church “To God.” 

‘In religion Voltaire was a Deist, though his god and 
immortality were too far off to affect human tee Fe 
or human hope. Christianity was always the butt of 
his ridicule, though his famous “abolish the infamy” 
did not refer to Christianity itself, but to the whole , 
persecuting system as he knew it. 

Charles Louis de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu,’ 
was born at La Brede, near Bordeaux, in January, 
1689. Like Voltaire, his mother died, leaving him 
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at the early age of seven. He was at school under 
the Oratorians, 1700-1705. In 1713 he became a 
counselor of the Parliament of Bordeaux. 
‘The next year he married a wealthy 
Protestant heiress, and, his uncle dying, he 
became president of the Parliament, an office which 
he held for the next twelve years. Thus he became 
one of the most wealthy noblemen of his district. Char- 
acteristic of his age, for his wife he professed neither 
affection nor fidelity. In 1721, at the age of thirty- 
three, appeared his celebrated “Persian Letters.” They / / 
abound in sharp criticism of the existing order of} 
things, and criticise the Christian religion as not more) 
_authentic than the legends of the Koran. 
The study of comparative _religions,..and__ the 
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Mey f test progress in Biblical criticism and archeological re- 
ong ‘search, have at least made such comparisons impos- 
Maye. ) sible to all educated men. The “Letters” do not fail 


® 


\ of the licentious taint of the time, but they abound in 
bright and witty social and literary satire as well. In 
1728 he was made member of the French Academy. 
From 1728 he traveled in Europe, visiting Hungary 
and Italy and spending a year and a half in England. 
In 1734 appeared his essay on “The Grandeur and 
Decadence of the Romans,” a work of originality and 
power. 

His great work, “The Spirit of Laws,” was begun 
in 1743, and published five years later. It is the honest 
effort of an able man to investigate, not only the abuses 
of absolute government, but the means by which they 
may be remedied as deduced from a philosophic con- 
sideration of the history of nations. It was construct- 
ive in its thought and aim, and if the French of that 
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age had little use for it, so much the worse for them 
in the presence of the threatening catastrophe. It will 
always have value to the serious thinker, and these 
three works place Montesquieu, as a writer, only second 
to Voltaire in the French literature of the century. 
In regard to religion, Montesquieu recognized the po- 
litical importance and influence of Christianity in his 
latest work, though probably his personal relation to 
it never changed. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau more immediately and 
deeply affected Europe than either of the writers last 
named. Voltaire was all intellect and a 
mocking wit; Montesquieu was concerned acre 
chiefly with laws and economics as related 
to national weal; Rousseau spoke to the soul, and 
spoke with the fire of genius. Not only Schiller and 
Goethe and Byron, but Rénan and Ruskin, are chil- 
dren of Rousseau. His was a far-echoing voice, for 
it was the voice of a living soul speaking its sincerest 
thought. Rousseau was born in Geneva, June 28, 
1712. His father was a watchmaker of dissolute habits, 
who abandoned him when he was ten years old. His 
mother, the daughter of an Evangelical pastor, died 
at his birth. He was apprenticed first to a notary, who 
found him incapable, and then to an engraver, from 
whom he ran away at the age of sixteen. He went 
to Italy, and after a series of remarkable adventures, 
if we may believe his “Confessions,” abjured the 
Evangelical faith and became a Roman Catholic, at 
Turin, some time between his sixteenth and nineteenth 
year. At the age of twenty, Madame de Warens, a 
married woman, became his mistress, and with her 
he lived for the next eight years. For the next five 
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years he was in Lyons and Paris and Venice, in the 
latter city staying eighteen months. About this time 
he met Therese Levasseur, an uneducated servant at 


an inn. With her he lived some time, and she bore f 


him five children, who were all sent to the foundling 
asylum; about 1770 he married her. In 1749 he wrote 
his famous essay on the question “Whether the 
Progress of the Sciences and the Arts has contributed 
to corrupt or to purify Morals,’ which won the prize 
offered by the Academy of Dijon. From this time 
Rousseau saw the only remedy for the evils of the 
time in a return to an original state of simplicity and 
innocence. From this came his “New Heloise,” his 
“Social Contract,” and his “Emile.” In 1754 he ab- 
jured the Roman Catholic faith, and became a citizen 
of Geneva. In 1756, Madame d’Epinay prepared for 
him a country house called the Hermitage. From 
1758 until 1762 he lived at Mount Louis near Mont- 
morency with the Lavasseurs. In 1766, David Hume 
took him to England, where he remained nearly a 
year and a half. As Hume said, he was “a man with- 
out a skin,” and hence always sensitive and suspicious. 
He could not be happy at either Geneva or Paris, and 
for the last years of his life was evidently partially 
insane. In 1763 he wrote a sharp criticism on the 
aristocratic government of Geneva, which found wide 
acceptance among political liberals. 

Rousseau came from the people. He appealed to 
them as no other writer of his age. His cry was back 
to nature. Neither nature nor history did he under- 
stand, but he knew the human heart, and he showed 
how that heart responds to nature’s grander moods. 
His was a gospel level to the understanding of all, 
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and he gave a reformatory program instead of mere 
ridicule of abuses. Rousseau had a program, and he 
had the power which makes a program effective. No 
one can read Rousseau’s French and not feel the note 
of sincerity. 

In a scoffing age, Rousseau never scoffed; amid 
triflers and dreamers of all kinds, here was an earnest 
soul, with a gospel for the times. This idealist and 
fanatic was also a genius. With no musical educa- 
tion, he was a natural musician of rare refinement and 
taste. With no training in letters, he wrote French 
with a lucidity and power unsurpassed. In political 
theory he made his ideal state a collective despotism, 
trampling on the rights of conscience, and responsible 
for many of the worst excesses of the French Revo- 
lution. In religion he was a Deist, who believed in 
God, human liberty, and immortality. He quarreled 
with the atheism and materialism which had taken the 
lead in the salons of Paris. Dreamer as he was, and | 
fallacious as were his dreams, he, as no other, awakened 
Europe out of her sleep, and, by teaching the natural 
equality of men, made way for the democratic era in 
Europe. 

Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau were Deists. 
Such at first was Denys Diderot, the editor of the 
great skeptical French Encyclopedia. But 
he adopted a materialistic philosophy, and 
became in the end a complete Atheist. He 
was a writer of a wide range of knowledge and great 
versatility ; his importance is as the organ of the skep- 
tical and materialistic thinking of his time. 

So ran the current in France. The eminent prelates 
of the Church were unbelievers; those who were not 
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were unable to stem the overwhelming tide which 
was to bury the monarchy and the whole social fabric. 
Christianity had been but the object of scoffs and 
jeers ; it was now proclaimed that the foundations were 
destroyed. The materialistic and mechanical view of 
nature and of life. showed, as they. claimed, to a deman- 
stration, th that. there was no God, no Renton! 
no soul in man. ee was to be seen whether purging 
“fires” would reveal a remnant from whom, at least, a 


Christian France might some day trace its descent. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN GERMANY AND 
GERMAN RATIONALISM. 


THE Pietism, of which Halle was the center, 
bore good fruit in this period, but lacked able leader- 
ship, and ceased to be the intellectual force me 
it had been in the earlier period. It de- Germany, 
generated into form, and was overwhelmed '770718°° 
in the Rationalistic movement which distinguished the 
century in Germany. In 1706 the Halle Pietists had 
founded a foreign mission in Hindoostan. In the years 
from 1730 to 1776 they were active in supporting the 
work of pastors among the Germans in Pennsylvania 
and other English colonies, as was the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel for the Church of England. 
The orphanages were carried on at Halle. They 
showed their genuine Christian spirit in their welcome 
and care of the Salzburgers. 

In the university the decline was noted in the lack 
of research and learning and in narrowness and bigotry. 
Spener and Franke were the ablest men of their time 
in the Lutheran Church in Germany. This could not 
be said of their successors. Intellectual sloth and liv- 
ing in the lives of their forefathers rather than living 
in their own time and meeting its needs, caused the 
downfall of Pietism. 

In 1722 occurred an event which has left a lasting 
impress upon the religious history of that century and 
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of succeeding times. The rise of the Bohemian Breth- 
ren and their relation to Luther has been mentioned 
in preceding volumes. In 1627, Ferdinand 
II crushed them out, and they emigrated to 
Hungary and Prussia, but especially to 
Poland. They became largely merged in the Reformed 
Churches of those countries, but kept up their episco- 
pal succession and ordination. Many of them, espe- 
cially in Moravia, kept up their secret worship and 
adherence to the Evangelical faith. In 1722 the perse- 
cution waxed hotter than was wont. Two of a family 
named Neisser took flight. They and others, led by 
Christian David, a carpenter, and the leader of the 
movement, found refuge on the estate of Count von 
Zinzendorf, at Berthelsdorf, in Upper Lusatia, not far 
from the Moravian frontier. Within seven years three 
hundred came, and the village of Herrnhut, the “Watch 
of the Lord,” was built. This doubled in the next five 
years, and by 1732 a mission had been started among 
the Negroes of St. Thomas in the West Indies by 
David Nitschmann, whom Wesley knew in Georgia. 
The year following a successful mission was begun 
in Greenland, and, in 1743, one to the Indians of North 
America. 
Nicholas Louis, Count von Zinzendorf, was born 
in Dresden. His father died when he was but a few 
Count von Weeks old, and four years later his mother 
Zinzendorf. married a distinguished Prussian field- 
#7001700. marshal, as pious as he was brave. The 
young count was brought up by his grandmother, 
Catherine von Gersdorf, who was intelligent, but also 
devoted to religion. Nicholas was educated at Halle, 
and from sixteen to nineteen studied law at Witten- 
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berg. Then he traveled for two years on the Continent, 
and at twenty-one married, and instead of following 
diplomacy as a profession, for which he had been edu- 
cated, he determined to settle down upon his estates 
at Berthelsdorf. At first he paid little attention to the 
Moravians beyond allowing them to settle upon his 
land; but in a few years he identified himself and his 
family entirely with them. 

Zinzendorf was sincerely attached to the Lutheran 
Church, in which he ranked as a Doctor of Divinity 
on examination at Tiibingen. Hence he never wished 
the Moravian Brethren to become a large separate 
Church, but rather a Church in the State Church after 
Spener’s model. In 1741-1742, Zinzendorf visited 
America, and sought to realize an impracticable union 
of the feeble beginnings of the different Evangelical 
Churches. In 1735, David Nitschmann had been con- 
secrated bishop among the Moravians. Soon after this 
time there arose a sentimental, sensuous kind of teach- 
ing and worship, which led Zinzendorf to take matters 
sternly in hand, in 1747. He succeeded in purging out 
the obnoxious leaven, but gave the Church its trend 
for the next century. It has been eminently a mis- 
sionary Church; but its system of settlements and ex- 
clusion from the world, and its use of the lot in the 
choice of ministers and in marriage, has always kept 
small the number of its adherents. Zinzendorf himself 
was not a little erratic, and, after traveling in many 
lands, died on May 9, 1760. The Moravian movement 
is of especial importance through its relation to John 
Wesley. The peculiarity in them which impressed 
him was not only their humility and unfeigned piety, 
but their consciousness of personal acceptance with 
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God, which they believed to be the privilege of every 
believer. 

In 1734 the reigning prince, Archbishop Leopold 
Anton, of Salzburg, in the Austrian dominions, deter- 
mined, in 1731, to drive from his estates his Evan- 
gelical subjects. In that year and the next, thirty 
thousand were sent into banishment. Their going was 
almost like a triumphal procession. It made evident 
for the first time the moral unity of Evangelical Ger- 
many. It gave Prussia an opportunity for leadership, 
which found its consummation in the founding of the 
German Empire in 1870. The King of Prussia wel- 
comed them in person, and settled twenty thousand of 
them in East Prussia. Nine thousand of them went 
to England, where four hundred thousand dollars had 
been raised for their relief. Many of them came to 
New York and Pennsylvania, and some went to 
Georgia. Goethe’s “Hermann and Dorothea” is 
founded upon an incident in that migration. One is 
glad to know that the archbishop, who began the perse- 
cution as a revenue measure, found that it brought 
upon him a never-renewed loss of prosperity and a 
debt of over five million dollars. 

Another rare appearance for the age of rationalism 
in the Lutheran Church was Emanuel Swendenborg. 

Emanuel -L¢ was born at Stockholm, January 29, 
Swedenborg. 1088. His father was a theological pro- 
1088-1772 fessor, and, after 1719, Bishop of Skara. 
The son was a man of eminent intellectual attainments, 
and from childhood of a deeply religious nature. After 
a thorough training in mathematics and the natural 
sciences, as well as the languages, he took his Ph. D. 
from Upsala, and then studied a year at Oxford. 
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Afterward he traveled in Holland, France, and Ger- 
many. In 1716 he was appointed assessor, or consult- 
ing engineer, to the Swedish Board of Mines. This 
place he held for more than thirty years. In this work 
he visited the mines of Saxony, Bohemia, and Austria. 
In pursuit of the best knowledge in regard to the 
human body he visited France, Italy, and Germany. 
He sought through natural science to find the unity of 
the world. These efforts ended in 1743, when there 
came to him a great spiritual change. He called it 
the “introduction into the spiritual world’ and the 
“manifestation of the Lord to him in person.” 

He believed later that, in a vision, he heard the 
words, “I am God the Lord, the Creator and Redeemer 
of the world. I have chosen thee to unfold the spirit- 
ual sense of the Holy Scripture. I will myself dictate 
to thee what thou shalt write.” So he believed he re- 
ceived a direct and special revelation from God. He 
believed that, in 1757, he saw the last judgment and the 
second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. At that 
time, he asserted, was founded the New Church, or 
the New Jerusalem. His chief teachings have been 
summed up as: (1) The Lord Jesus Christ is the only 
God; in him is the Trinity. (2) The Father in his 
eternal humanity descended as the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and assumed our fallen nature, that he might conquer 
hell and deliver mankind from its influence. (3) The 
Scriptures are the true Word of God, the key to their 
interpretation being the Word of God revealed to 
Swedenborg. (4) Man is not saved by faith alone, but 
by a life in accord with the Decalogue. (5) Heaven is 
made up of those who keep God’s commandments and 
love him and his kingdom; hell of those who love 
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themselves and the world. (6) The spiritual world— 
heaven and hell—hold the same relation to the natural 
world and its inhabitants as the soul to the body, and, 
being in and around the natural world and its life, 
after the death of the body the spirit continues to live 
in the spiritual world it had previously, though un- 
consciously, inhabited. 

Swedenborg was a learned man, of great natural 
abilities, of profound thought, and of high character. 
He was always at home with the best men and women 
of his own and other countries. Much of his work 
is occupied with wild and fanciful imaginings; but he 
sought the fundamental unity of things in the spirit- 
ual life, and the last two of the above positions have 
greatly affected Christian thinking since. 

The skepticism of France overran Germany. There 
was the general spirit of the age and special causes 
in Germany that aided it; but the influence 
of skeptical France upon Germany was 
quite as great as of Deistic England upon France. 
The movement in Germany took the specific form of 
Rationalism. 

One of the first to lead in this direction was Chris- 
tian Thomasius. He was the first, in 1688, to lecture 
in the university in German instead of Latin. He, a 
learned jurist, was the first to raise his voice in Ger- 
many against the prosecution for witchcraft and against 
the use of torture in criminal trials. In religion he 
followed the views of Bolingbroke and his fellow 
Deists. 

A man of far wider influence made Rationalism 
the popular form of religious thought in Germany. 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born in the home of a 
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Lutheran pastor in Upper Lusatia, in Saxony. He 
received a sound training at the Princes’ School at 
Meissen (1741-1746). From thence he 

went to the University of Leipzig (1746- Pree aA 
1748), and then to Berlin (1748-1751). 

While in Berlin he began his career as a writer and 
critic. In his last year at Berlin he came into relations 
with Voltaire, but soon saw through the vanity and 
falsity of his nature. In 1751 he went to Wittenberg, 
where, the next April, he took his degree in medicine. 
For the next three years he was in Berlin in intimate 
relations with Mendelssohn, Nicolai, and Michaelis. 
The next few months he was at Leipzig, and from 
there traveled to Holland, but turned back to Leipzig, 
where he remained until May, 1758. The next two 
years he was again in Berlin. 

For more than four years (1760-1765) he was sec- 
retary to General Tauentzien, at Breslau. The next 
two years he was in Berlin, where he wrote the first 
part of “Laocodn.” For three years (1761-1770) he 
was at Hamburg as a dramatic critic, making himself 
a name as the first man of letters of his day in Ger- 
many. In 1767 appeared “Minna von Barnhelm.” In 
1771 he married the widow of a merchant in Hamburg 
who had been his friend. His happiness did not last 
long, for in two years she was dead. He accepted 
the post as librarian at Wolfenbiittel in 1771. Here 
he staid for the next seven years on a salary which 
never gave a comfortable support. While here he pub- 
lished a treatise of Berenger of Tours, in which his 
history was as wrong as most of that written in the 
eighteenth century. Here also (1773-1778) he pub- 
lished the “Wolfenbiittel Fragments,” written mostly 
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by his dead friend Reimarus. These were a 
tack upon the Christian religion, and thoug 
expressly disowned the authorship, still ca 
upon him the reprobation of those who cared 
Christian faith. In 1775 he was at Berlin, 
Dresden, and in the next year married a lady 
latter city. In 1776 he traveled in Italy. In 17 
published his “Anti-Goeze,’ in 1779 “Nathan 
Wise,” and in 1780 his “Education of the Hu 
Race.” Lessing was the best zsthetic critic of t 
eighteenth century and the first great writer in Ge 
man literature. The pitiful poverty which was his lot, 
and his many disappointments, can not fail to touch 
our hearts. He wrote German with clearness, fresh- 
ness, and beauty, and was the first to show its high 
qualities as a literary language. Lessing was not a 
Christian. For him all revealed religions were but 
steps in the progress of natural religion, and he ex- 
pected another revelation, when man would do good 
because it was good. Though not in any sense a man 
of the people, yet his influence was immense in Ger- 
many. 

The man who applied the rationalistic philosophy 
of the century to theology was John Solomon Semler. 
He was born in Saalfeld in 1775, and edu- 
cated under the Pietistic régime at Halle 
(1743-1750). His recollections of it show 
how lifeless is the form when the spirit has departed. 
After a brief residence at Altorf, Semler returned to 
Halle, where he lectured as Professor of Theology 
for forty years (1751-1791). After the death of Baum- 
garten (1757), Semler was the leader of the school of 
Rationalistic theology. He held that essential Chris- 
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sists in that portion of the Scriptures which 
es to our moral improvement,” a subjective 
of wide indefiniteness. It also made known 
d better principles of the inner references of 
All revelation was but the natural advance of 
. A more self-contradicting and barren scheme 
carcely be imagined. His services as the founder 
istorical Biblical criticism should not be forgotten. 
The great thinker of the eighteenth century, and 
e of the greatest of all the centuries, was Immanuel 
ant. He was the son of a saddler of | inanuel 
cotch descent, and was born at KOnigs- Kant. 
berg, April 22, 1724. He early began a ‘77471804 
thorough scholastic training at the Collegium Fred- 
ericianum in his native town, where he distinguished 
himself in the classics. At sixteen he entered the uni- 
versity, and gave special attention to mathematics and 
philosophy.. In 1746 the death of his father caused 
him to leave the university and for nine years to teach 
as a private tutor in noble families near Konigsberg. 
In 1755 he took his degree, and then labored on fifteen 
years before he attained to a professorship. He then 
obtained the chair of Logic and Metaphysics, which 
he held for the next twenty-seven years. In 1781, 
after twelve years’ preparation, he published his 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” In 1788 appeared his 
“Critique of the Practical Reason,” and two years later 
his “Critique of Judgment.” In 1794 was published 
his “Religion Within the Bounds of Reason Only.” 
These are the events in the life of Kant. His life 
was that of a thinker. His power in analyzing our 
intellectual processes, especially the sources of our con- 
ceptions of things, has never been surpassed, and has 
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- revolutionized philosophic thinking. He was a small 
man, scarcely five feet in height, but his thinking 
moved the world.. We are especially concerned with 
his attitude toward the Christian religion. Kant had 
been brought up under Pietistic influences, and to them 
he pays this tribute: “Say what you will of Pietism, 
no one can deny the real worth of the characters which 
it formed. They preserved the highest which a man 
can possess—a peace, a cheerfulness, an inner harmony 
with self, which was disturbed by no passion.” Kant 
was a Rationalist, but, unlike the French skeptics, he _ 
could not do without religion. He made Rousseau’s 
fundamental truths, God, freedom, immortality, the 
postulates of the practical reason, and to them added 
duty as the categorical imperative. 

In the view of Kant, an historical revelation is 
necessary as an introduction to the pure truths of 
reason. Religion differs from morality only in that 
duties are commands of God. Christianity is a religion 
of reason and morals, and has no inner connection with 
the life of the Spirit. In his Deistic conception, God 
appeared as a stranger whose action upon the human 
spirit threatened its freedom. Christ is the ideal of 
the religion of reason, but he has little relation to the 
historic Jesus. The Church is the fellowship of virtue, 
and as such is necessary. Redemption is solely our 
own work. The Bible is of value as it contains the 
truths of reason. The time will come when all re- 
ligion, revelation, Bible, and theology will be unneces- 
sary, but the pure truth of reason will rule all. From 
this standpoint, of course, any personal communion 
with God is impossible. A more cheerless and com- 
fortless, and indeed lifeless, philosophy has seldom 
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been labeled religion. There is in it no place for 
self-forgetting and self-denying love any more than 
for the human spirit to find God. Thus we see that 
the first literary man of the time, the leading theolo- 
gian, and the greatest philosopher of the century, all 
led the movement away from the Christian faith. 
Goethe and Schiller were greatly influenced by Kant. 
The current swept nearly all with it. Religion, taste, - 
and morality reached their lowest points in Ger- 
many. The aridity and platitudes of the sermons and 
emasculations of the hymns were beyond belief. The 
religion of reason is dead past resurrection. Those 
who want any kind of religion do not want that. The 
purifying fires of the war against Napoleon alone 
could show the way out from the barrenness and bit- 
terness of those evil days. Perhaps the reader will 
ask, Why take so much space with the characteristics 
of unbelief in England, France, and Gerrnany? For 
several reasons. The Christian faith evidently lost 
ground in the eighteenth century; we may well ask 
why. It was largely regained in the next century; 
we may well ask how. Few lessons in Christian his- 
tory are more instructive. Only as we know the ex- 
tent and power of this Antichristian movement can 
we understand the dark background of the Evangelical 
revival, and what it meant for Christianity. Only 
with this in mind is it possible to understand the 
French Revolution and the significance of the reaction 
which followed. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PAPACY—THE GREEK CHURCH. 
1720-1800. 


Tur Roman Catholic Church during this period 
had lost much of its aggressiveness, and both as a 
The Roman POlitical and a religious institution felt the 

Catholic breath of the new time. There was less 

Church. = Feal, and also less persecution, that of the 
Salzburgers being the most conspicuous. There was 
no acknowledgment of the rights of conscience, either 
by the pope or by any Roman Catholic prince. The 
most learned pope of the century, Benedict XIV, was 
the most tolerant. 

The most memorable events, as affecting the whole 
Church, were the movement known as Febronianism, 
and the Dissolution of the Society of Jesus. Either 
would have marked an epoch. They now show how 
completely efforts to reform the papacy have failed. 

John Nicholas Hontheim, of Treves, came of an 
influential ecclesiastical family, and received the 
tonsure and a prebend at the age of thir- 
teen. He studied at Treves, Louvain, 
Leyden, and the Collegium Germanicum at Rome. In 
1728 he was ordained priest. In 1732 he was made 
professor at Treves. In 1749 he was elected Bishop 
Coadjutor of Treves, a position which he resigned in 
1779. In 1763, under the'signature of Febronius, 
he published his “De Statu Ecclesie,” the most 
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fundamental and influential attack upon the papacy 
from within the Roman Catholic Church of that cen- 
tury. There was little in it that was new to well- 
informed scholars, but Hontheim’s abundant and exact 
learning enabled him to fortify unanswerably every 
position, and the facts were marshaled in the most con- 
vincing manner. He clearly distinguished between the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical power of the Roman See. 
He showed how the ecclesiastical and political primacy 
of the Papal See had grown up. What were the hu- 
man elements in that growth? He laid especial stress 
upon the pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, and also upon 
the usurpations of the nuncios and the illegitimate in- 
fluence of the mendicant orders. He called for a 
restoration of the constitution of the Church to the 
condition before the canons of the false Isidore had 
been given the force of law. This would, of course, 
mean a large increase of authority and independence 
of the Metropolitanate of the Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, and also of the royal power. Hence this teach- 
ing found eager acceptance with the Prince Arch- 
bishops of the German Empire and with the Bourbon 
Courts. It was determinedly resisted at Rome. It 
formed part of the foundation for the demand for the 
abolition of the Jesuits. That was granted, and the 
Pope felt safe, now that the author was known, to 
bring the well-known Roman pressure to bear to secure 
a retraction. Hontheim’s relatives were dismissed from 
their offices, his life was made miserable, he was sev- 
enty-seven years old, and he was no Dodllinger. He 
made his submission in 1778. It was not submissive 
enough, and a papal form of retraction was drawn up, 
which he was compelled to sign. In the Papal Con- 
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sistory, December 25, 1778, Pius VI rejoiced, as he 
read this form, that Hontheim had made it wholly 
of his own motion and without other suggestion. Soon 
the Universal Gazette of Florence published in parallel 
columns the retraction Hontheim offered and the one 
he was compelled to sign, and convicted Pius VI be- 
fore all Europe of what Roger Williams called “a 
solemn public lie.” Hontheim did not conceal the fact 
that his opinion was unchanged. Soon an emperor 
came to the throne who had a mind to see Hontheim’s 
positions realized in the relations between Rome and 
the empire. Just before the French Revolution, 
August, 1786, the Electoral Archbishop of Mainz, 
Cologne, and Treves, and the Prince Archbishop of 
Salzburg met at Ems in Congress, and laid down prin- 
ciples accordant with the teaching of Febronianism. 
They had the hearty support of the Emperor Joseph 
II. Rome left no stone unturned to defeat this attack. 
The elector of Mainz was old, and desired to nominate 
his successor. Rome using this lever, and favored by 
the anti-Austrian politics of Prussia, succeeded in de- 
taching him from the Alliance, December 1, 1788. 
Soon the other three Archbishops had to follow. The 
papal reply to the resolutions of the Congress at Ems 
was delayed until November 14, 1789. The attempt 
failed, and, truth to tell, it deserved to fail. Live 
States and live Churches can not live on a return to 
medizval conditions. The German Empire itself had 
for two hundred years been an anachronism. The old 
Metropolitan constitution was as much unfitted for 
modern life. Doubtless a larger national development, 
and a corresponding limitation of the papal power, 
would be an immense gain for the Roman Catholic 
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Church; but it could never come by way of the Con- 
gress of Ems. The Reform projects and Synod of 
Ricci, at Pistoja, in Tuscany, with the approbation of 
the Grand Duke Leopold, were much more feasible 
and desirable. The Synod was held September 18-28, 
1786. The grand duke gave them his signal approval ; 
but when he became emperor, on the death of his 
brother Joseph II, February 20, 1798, Ricci lost his 
firm support. His successor allowed Rome to have 
her way. Ricci was compelled to resign, and the Pope 
condemned the decrees of the Synod, August 28, 1794. 
In 1799, Ricci submitted to Rome, the excesses of the 
French Revolution having their effect. He died in 
1810. Rome had pursued her usual policy of delay 
and of dividing, that she might conquer in both cases, 
and it was successful. Joseph II’s reforms were on 
the same line, and limited the interference of Rome, 
and made the monastic orders amenable to the State. 
The priests in Belgium stirred up a revolt, Joseph’s 
reform went to the ground, and the French Revolu- 
tion overwhelmed both of the contending parties. Por- 
tugal carried out the same principles, and the Papal 
Court did not dare to protest. 
No organization of the Christian Church ever ac- 
cumulated the amount of hatred and detestation which 
fell to the lot of the Society of Jesus after 
a career of two centuries. It is also true oy jo jocuits. 
that during this time it had been more than 
once the mainstay of the papacy, the main agent of the 
Counter Reformation, and at all times devoted to ex- 
alting the authority of the Roman See. It had also 
always been a bitter and unrelenting persecutor ; it 
knew not even the name of religious toleration. Its 
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complicity in more than one plot of royal assassina- 
tion, as well as the Gunpowder Plot, and its absolute 
power, its secrecy, its lax teachings, and its ceaseless 
political intrigues, rendered its ruin certain on a suit- 
able occasion. It had ruined Jansenism, but only to 
increase its enemies. It stood too high, with too in- 
fluential and embittered foes, not to fall. The attack 
began in an unexpected quarter. If there had been a 
kingdom which, from the founding of the order, had 
been a Jesuit preserve, that kingdom was Portugal. 
In 1750, Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho, Marquis of 
Pombal, became prime minister. Pombal was a de- 
termined enemy of the Jesuits. In 1757 he caused 
the three Jesuit confessors of the king to be replaced 
by similar priests. An attempt was made to assassinate 
the king, September 3, 1758. The husband of the 
king’s mistress and others of high rank were executed. 
Whether justly or not, the Jesuits were implicated in 
the plot, as they certainly were in the rebellion in 
Paraguay. Pombal secured the suppression of the 
Society of Portugal by a royal decree, September 1, 
1759. 

There had been complaint made of the commercial 
dealings of the Jesuits in Portugal; now came striking 
proof of their unscrupulousness from France. The 
Jesuit administrator of Martinique, Father Lavalette, 
failed for two million four hundred thousand francs, 
and brought ruin to some prominent commercial houses 
in France. The society was sued, and, with a short- 
sightedness born only of long success in State in- 
trigues, disclaimed financial responsibility for its official 
representative. The creditor sued Ricci, the general 
of the order, and he appealed to the Parliament of 
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Paris. The Parliament required the constitution of 
the order to be produced in court. This caused an 
immense sensation. An ecclesiastical commission of 
fifty-seven French prelates declared the absolute au- 
thority of the general inconsistent with the laws of 
France. The Parliament gave its final sentence against 
the Society of Jesus, August 6, 1762. An attempt was 
made to modify the constitution so that a resident vicar 
should have control of the society’s operations in 
France, when Ricci made his famous reply, “Sint ut 
sunt aut non sint’—‘“Let them be as they are, or let 
them not be.” The king suppressed the order in 
France in November, 1764, and the members were 
finally expelled in 1767. In Spain every Jesuit house 
and all Jesuit property throughout the kingdom and 
the Spanish colonies were taken possession of by royal 
officers, April 2, 1767. Six thousand Jesuit priests 
were expelled from Spain. They were not suffered 
to land in Italy, and many of them suffered miserably. 
Naples, Sicily, and Parma also expelled the Jesuits, 
like the other Bourbon monarchies. Clement XIII 
sought to compel the submission of Parma, when all 
the Bourbon courts informed the Pope that they made 
common cause with Parma. The shock caused by this 
brought on an attack of apoplexy, which ended in the 
Pope’s death, February 2, 1769. The Bourbon courts 
demanded the suppression of the order, and neither 
Maria Theresa nor Joseph II, her son, would protect 
them. After long delay, Clement XIV yielded to the 
inevitable and to his sense of justice, and the Bull 
“Dominus ac Redemptor,” the most notable reforma- 
tory effort of the Papal Court in modern times, was is- 
sued, July 21, 1773. The Society of Jesus was abol- 
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ished, and the sons of Loyola sought refuge in the 
non-Roman Catholic countries, England and the United 
States, and especially in Prussia and Russia, where, 
in defiance of the Papal Bull, they maintained their 
organization. They whose first vow was obedience 
showed how to disobey. Doubtless they felt that, 
secretly at least, the new Pope sympathized with them. 

Michael Angelo Conti was born at Rome, May 8, 
1655. He was made cardinal in 1706; and he was 

elected Pope May 8, 1721, to succeed 
Saat Clement XI, and took the title of Innocent 

XIII. He was urged to annul the Bull 
“Unigenitus,’ but refused. He was no friend of the 
Jesuits, and it is believed that he had intended their 
suppression, when he died, March 7, 1724. Nothing 
can excuse his elevating the notorious Dubois to the 
cardinalate. 

Vicenzo Marco Orsini, of Naples, was born of the 
noble family of that name, February 21, 1649. He 
entered the Dominican Order of Venice in 
1667. Orsini studied theology at Venice 
and Bologna, and philosophy at Naples. 
In 1672 he was created cardinal. For thirty-eight years 
(1686-1724), with marked ability, he administered the 
affairs of the See of Benevento, of which he was arch- 
bishop. He was elected to the papacy almost unani- 
mously, and took the title of Benedict XIII, May 22, 
1724. He confirmed the Bull “Unigenitus,” and en- 
deavored to limit the luxury and pomp of the clergy 
and cardinals, but largely in vain. Cardinal Coscia 
was an avaricious and fraudulent oppressor, hated by 
the Roman people. All foreign affairs were given over 
to him, He embroiled the papacy with Naples, Sar- 
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dinia, Lucerne, and Portugal. Benedict proclaimed the 
heroes of the Roman Catholic Church, Hildebrand and 
John Nepomuck, saints. No one would have thought 
it but for the Pope’s vouching for them. 

Lorenzo Corsini was born in Florence, April 7, 
1652. He was elected Pope July 12, 1730. His at- 
tempt on Parma in 1731, and on San 
Marino eight years later, miscarried. He 
followed in the steps of Clement XI. In 
his pontificate the papal finances were improved, venge- 
ance was taken on Cardinal Coscia, and Rome and its 
churches were beautified. 

Benedict XIV is the greatest as well as the most 
learned Pope of this century. Prospero Laurentine 
Lambertini was born in Bologna, 1675, and 
went to Rome as a student in 1693. Asa 
jurist he held offices and promotions in the 
Roman Curia until 1727. In 1728 he was made Arch- 
bishop of Ancona, and in 1731 Archbishop of Bologna, 
where he won the people by his mildness and gener- 
osity, and proved himself a good upper shepherd of 
the clergy. Elected Pope August 17, 1740, he took 
the title of Benedict XIV. His chief personal qual- 
ities were earnestness and conscientiousness, though 
joined with a keen sense of humor. His concessions 
and economy made him a good ruler of the Papal 
States. He aimed to secure reform and a strict life 
for the clergy. In politics he composed the strifes 
lasting from the time of Benedict XIII in Portugal, 
Naples, and Sardinia. In Spain he conceded all 
benefices except fifty-two to the king. A favorable 
treaty was also made with Austria. Benedict was 
tolerant toward the Evangelical Christians. He ac- 
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knowledged the ruler of Prussia as a king, and author- 
ized the Archbishop of Breslau to decide all strifes 
in Silesia without reference to the Pope. He would 
not persecute the Jansenists, and in his Encyclical of 
1756 would not allow a declaration on suspicion of 
Jansenism to be required before administering the 
Eucharist. He condemned, in 1741 and 1744, the 
Chinese and Malabar rites allowed by the Jesuits. The 
society bore him no love. He proposed a reform of 
the Society of Jesus in the year of his death. The 
number of Church festivals that clog upon industry 
in Roman Catholic countries was lessened by Benedict. 
The Jubilee of 1750 was observed. In his thought he 
was strictly scientific, and delighted in intercourse with 
the learned. His most noted work was upon “Diocesan 
Synods.” Benedict founded learned academies, and 
sought for them members like Muratori and Winckel- 
man. By his aid a catalogue of the Vatican library 
was carried on. He died May 3, 1758. 

Carlo Rezzonico was born at Venice, March 7, 1693. 
He became cardinal in 1757, and was elected Pope 
July 6, 1758. He was pious and good- 
humored. Clement XIII was a firm friend 
of the Jesuits. In a Bull of 1765 he con- 
firmed the order, and in another, ‘Animarum Saluti,” 
as a reply to the attacks upon them, praises the order. 
The united and firm stand of the Bourbon courts was 
a disagreeable surprise to him. He called a Consistory 
to consider it, but died the day before it was to meet. 

Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganganelli was born 
near Rimini, October 31, 1705. He was educated 
under the Jesuits and the Piarists, and in 1723 entered 
the Franciscan order. He taught theology in several 
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of their schools. In 1741 he gained the attention and 
confidence of Benedict XIV, who made him (1745) 
assistant, and the next year consulter of the 
congregation of the Inquisition. He was 
made cardinal in 1759. He was elected 
Pope, May 19, 1769. His first endeavor was to restore 
good relations between the papacy and the Bourbon 
courts. He then sought to limit rather than destroy 
the Jesuits. In October, 1772, he closed the famous 
Collegium Romanum. At last he issued, July 21, 1773, 
the famous Bull dissolving the order of the Jesuits. 
There is no doubt that Clement feared the Jesuits 
would take his life, and that he believed his sickness 
was due to them; but there is no further proof. He 
died September 19, 1774. In character and disposition 
Clement XIV was one of the most estimable men who 
have ever occupied the papal chair. He was also a 
polished scholar and writer, as his letters attest. 
Giovanni Angelo Braschi was born at Cesena, De- 
cember 27, 1717. Benedict XIV, in 1755, elevated 
him to the Episcopate. In 1766 he was 
made keeper of the papal exchequer. He plsetdey 
was elected Pope February 15, 1775. ° Pius 
was a man of fine presence and agreeable manners. In 
1780, Joseph II came to the throne, and the next year 
began his Church reforms. Pius left for Vienna in 
February, and did not return until August, 1782. He 
was treated respectfully, but did not accomplish any- 
thing. Joseph returned the visit in Rome, December, 
1783, to January, 1784. Pius sympathized in the 
troubles which came upon the French clergy during 
the Revolution, and received and cared for two thou- 
sand of them. He showed little tact or wisdom in his 
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dealing with a situation which called for the utmost 
of both. The Roman Republic was proclaimed Feb- 
ruary 15, 1798, and five days later Pius was sent out 
of Rome a prisoner. He died at Valence, August 29, 
1799. He will be remembered by all who know Rome 
for his efforts to drain the Pontine marshes and to 
restore the Appian Way. 

At the close of this period, amid the general chaos 
and dissolution of European political and ecclesiastical 
institutions through the French Revolution, the con- 
dition of the papacy and of the Roman Catholic Church 
seemed most desperate. That a hundred years later 
both should be in many respects more influential than 
for centuries, is one of the astonishing developments 
of the nineteenth century. To those who look below 
the surface, it may seem that it springs from the same 
source as the Evangelical Revival,—the inappeasable 
religious instinct of the human heart. For this, po- 
litical and social reform is no substitute. Men must 
learn and recognize God is in his universe before they 
can aid in making, or can rightly say, all is well in the 
world. 


Tue GREEK CHURCH. 


The Greek Church in the Turkish dominions knew 
no reformatory movements in this period, after the 
death of Cyril Lucaris. In the north it was different. 
In 1598, Job, Metropolitan of Moscow, was made 
Patriarch of Russia. In 1657 the other patriarchs 
agreed that it was not necessary for the Patriarch of 
Moscow to obtain the confirmation of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. 

The Patriarchate of Nikon (1652-1657) was re- 
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markable for the advent and downfall of one of the 
great characters of Christendom and a reformer of the 
Russian Church. Nikon called in the old Sclavonic 
service-books, and used a corrected version, whereby 
he caused the schism of the Raskolniks, which has re- 
mained until this day. 

Peter the Great laid his reforming hand on the 
Church as on all else that was Russian. He intro- 
duced Episcopal seminaries for the training of priests, 
and raised the standard of morals in the monastery, 
and of decorum in the service of the Church. His 
greatest change, however, was that, on the death of 
the Patriarch Hadrian in 1702, he left the office vacant 
for eighteen years, and then carried through an ar- 
rangement whereby the prerogatives of the patriarch 
should be exercised by the Holy Synod. This was 
constituted in 1721. It is a body partly clerical and 
partly lay. Originally there were twelve clerical mem- 
bers from the different orders of the clergy. The 
oldest metropolitan presided. The procurator of the 
Holy Synod, a layman, represented the emperor. The 
Russian Church, which was the most independent in 
Europe, by this step became the most dependent on 
the State. Catherine II endeavored to foster educa- 
tion and elevate in some degree the character of the 
clergy. The Church in this century was marked by 
intense conservatism. Peter the Great could make the 
nobility and gentry shave off their beards, but quailed 
before the Russian clergy, who have retained to this 
day their flowing beards. 

The Russian elergy and Church, like the Russian 
people, have yet to awake. When that hour comes, a 
great force will be added to the energies of Christendom. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL. 


THE most important event in the history of the 
Christian Church in the eighteenth century was the 
Evangelical Revival. Its direct and indirect, contin- 
uous, expanding, and even accelerating influence, ren- 
der it second to no other movement in the Chris- 
tian Church since Luther’s defiance of the Papal 
Church. 

The Evangelical Revival stands midway be- 
tween the Puritan Reform and the French Revo- 

lution. Though never in any sense a 

The Se = : : 
Evangelical POlitical movement, it stands in vital re- 
Revival and lations to both. The Puritan Reform 
ecm” strove for the control of the Church of 

England. Through fauits not its own, as 
well as those which were, it plunged into revolution; 
it lost its prize, and found its place outside of the 
Establishment. But it had gained forever the civil 
and political liberties of Englishmen, and left an his- 
toric record of undying renown. Morally it raised 
the standards of personal and public life, so that all 
the license and corruption of the Restoration and a 
disputed succession—a hundred years, nearly, of po- 
litical treachery and venality—could not make these 
cease to be the great standards for England’s judg- 
ment of herself and of her people. Religiously, in spite 
of all aberration and divisions, it made religion a mat- 
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ter of personal concern; it brought the gospel nearer 
to the people, and God to the heart of man. 

This work the Evangelical Revival took up and 
carried forward. Without the Puritan Reform, not 
only can we not understand the Evangelical Revival, 
we can not conceive it possible. Its ethical platform 
was the necessary presupposition for the latter move- 
ment. The liberty which it made the inheritance of 
that generation of Englishmen was as essential to the 
Evangelical Revival as the atmosphere is to a living 
man. Conceive, if you can, of Wesley’s lay preachers 
under Elizabeth or Charles II; the idea is absurd. 
The victories of Puritanism made them possible. So, 
while the Evangelical Revival under Wesley stood 
theologically for many things abhorrent to the Puritan, 
religiously it simply carried on the work of the Puri- 
tan Reform. Like the Puritans, the Evangelical Re- 
vival brought the Scriptures to the common people; 
but, unlike them, it brought them without any binding 
interpretation of John Calvin or of the Westminster 
Confession. Never before in Christendom was the 
gospel preached to the poor as by John Wesley and 
his associates in the Great Revival. Never before did 
it come to all men as in Charles Wesley’s hymns and 
in the preaching of universal redemption. Wesley’s 
method was very different from the Puritan rigor; but 
his discipline was its noble development, and was quite 
as effective. On the pedestal of the Puritan Reform 
stands the statue of the Evangelical Revival. 

The relation of that Revival to the French Revolu- 
tion is mainly one of contrast and of antagonism, 
though it does not fail in points of contact. The 
Revival stood for the Christian faith and for Chris- 
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tian morality. The Revolution rejected both. The 

Revival believed in such evil in human nature as only 

the sacrifice of Christ could purge out and 

Caine make fit for Christian society; the Revolu- 

Revivaland tion, that human nature is essentially good, 

Ponts, that its evil is owing only to circumstances, 

and that it is certainly perfected by its own 

unaided efforts. The Revival sought to make saints; 
the Revolution did make furious beasts. 

In spite of this evident antagonism, the Revival 
and the Revolution both addressed, ministered to, 
served, and guided the socially and politically disin- 
herited, the common people. The movement of the 
Revival was a popular movement not less than that 
of the Revolution. No orator in the tribune of the 
Convention hated oppression more than did the men 
of the Revival. If the Revolution broke the bonds of 
feudalism over the greater part of Continental Europe, 
the Revival broke the shackles from the Negro and 
abolished the African slave-trade. Wesley anticipated 
the Revolution in denouncing slavery, and went beyond 
it in denouncing the liquor-traffic. In all improve- 
ments in the condition of the poor or the defective 
classes, the men of the Revival were quite as earnest 
and quite as wise as the men of the Revolution. In 
sincere interest, in social well-being, they were alike. 
The Revolution directly advocated democracy ; the Re- 
vival indirectly promoted it. The Revolution pro- 
claimed the rights of man; the Revival enforced his 
duties, without which his rights are but a mocking 
mirage. The Revolution broke with all the past, and 
despised all that history could teach; the Revival 
sought close connection with the past, and broke from 
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it, even when the parting seemed necessary, with 
REST EE. 

In contrast with both the Puritan Reform and the 
Revolution, the Revival never sought political power, 
but confined itself to moral and religious aims and their 
necessary social consequences. As a result, the Re- 
vival knew a tolerance to which both of the other 
movements were strangers. It is from this character- 
istic that the leaders of the Revival who shall pass 
before us, and who, in no small degree, changed the 
face of England and of Christendom, will include no 
generals, or Parliamentary orators, or party leaders, 
or great scholars, or philosophers. In clear light will 
stand the leaders of the great religious reform, and, 
besides these, its heroes will be the men of the com- 
‘mon people, who through faith wrought righteousness, 
overthrew the strongholds of Satan, and made real 
the kingdom of Christ in the hearts of men. The 
Evangelical Revival carried on the work which in the 
Puritan Reform had ceased, and, while accessible 
through its popular sympathies and knowledge of the 
people to all of the good in the French Revolution, was 
effective as its counterpoise and unsurmounted barrier. 

It was high time that in England there should come 
a genuine revival of the religious life and of the prim- 
itive power of the Christian religion. The 

one : : England 
political life of England since the Restora- at the 
tion until the accession of George II Outbreak of 

F - the Revival. 
(1727), was a record of treachery, intrigue, 
and corruption uparalleled in her history. With the 
more settled establishment of the House of Hanover, 
and the clergy of the Church of England becoming 
more loyal to the Protestant succession and less open 
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to the intrigues of the Jacobites, there seems to have 
been an improvement in political morality. But we 
must remember that the years from 1721 to 1742, thus 
including the years up to, and the outbreak of, the 
Revival, were those of the Administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole. The maxim of his policy and the principle 
of his Administration was, that “Every man has his 
price,” and never since has the English Parliament 
been so venal. Of the minister himself it is said, “Polli- 
tics and obscenity were his tastes.” 

Socially and morally the unbelief and dissoluteness 
of the higher classes has been already touched upon. 
If further information is required of a later period in 
the century, reference is made to Trevelyan’s “Early 
Life of Charles James Fox,” than which there is no 
better authority. In the lower classes the deterioration 
was equally evident. In regard to the drinking habits 
of the people Mr. Lecky tells us: “The habit of gin- 
drinking—the master curse of English life, to which 
most of the crime and an immense proportion of the 
misery of the nation may be ascribed—if it did not 
absolutely originate, at least became for the first time 
a national vice, in the early Hanoverian period. . ¢ 
About 1724 that passion for gin-drinking appears to 
have infected the masses of the population, and it 
spread with the rapidity and violence of an epidemic. 
Small as is the place which this occupies in English 
history, it was probably, if we consider all the con- 
sequences which have flowed from it, the most mo- 
mentous in that of the eighteenth century; incom- 
parably more so than any event in the purely political 
or military annals of the country. . . . Retailers 
of gin were accustomed to hang out painted boards an- 
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nouncing that their customers could be made drunk 
for a penny, and dead drunk for twopence, and should 
have straw for nothing; and cellars strewn with straw. 
were accordingly provided, into which those who had 
become insensible were dragged, and where they re- 
mained until they had sufficiently recovered to renew 
their orgies.” 

Those who wish a contemporary and realistic pic- 
ture of England during the early years of the Evan- 
gelical Revival have only to read Fielding’s “Tom 
Jones.” The hard drinking of Squire Western, and 
the contempt for the clergy shown in marrying a 
cast-off mistress to a vicar, are evidence of the all- 
pervading coarseness and unrelieved sensuality. The 
impression on the reader is most depressing. What 
must it have been to have lived in the midst of it? 
The shadows are even deeper in Sir Walter Besant’s 
“The World Went Very Well Then,” as he deals also 
with the criminal classes. Sir Walter, though of course 
not a contemporary, writes as a man thoroughly well-in- 
formed in regard to the life of the time. This was a 
time when those exposed to the pillory not infrequently 
died from the ill-treatment of the mob, when every 
six weeks the procession of condemned criminals to 
Tyburn was one of the great festivals of London, and 
when rotting corpses hung on gibbets along the high- 
road. 

Wesley was not wrong when he wrote, “What is the 
present characteristic of the English nation? It is un- 
godliness. Ungodliness in our universal, our constant, 
our peculiar character.” Of course, with this increase 
of immorality there should have come an increased 
effort on the part of the clergy and the Church. That 
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was not the case. Of the clergy Bishop Burnet says: 
“Our ember-days are the burden and grief of my life. 
The much greater part of those who come to be or- 
dained are ignorant to a degree not to be apprehended 
by those who are not obliged to know it. The easiest 
part of knowledge is that to which they are the great- 
est strangers. Those who have read some few books, 
yet never seem to have read the Scriptures. Many 
can not give a tolerable account even of the Catechism 
itself, how short and plain soever. This does often 
tear my heart. The case is not much better in many 
who, having got into orders, come for instruction, and 
can not make it appear that they have read the Scrip- 
tures, or any one good book since they were ordained, 
so that the small measure of knowledge upon which 
they got into holy orders, not being improved, is in 
a way to be quite lost; and then they think it a great 
hardship if they are told they must know the Scrip- 
tures and the body of Divinity better before they can 
be trusted with the care of souls.” 

Isaac Watts besought “every one to use all pos- 
sible efforts for the recovery of dying religion in 
the world.” Bishop Burnet declared that the lives of 
the clergy were not scandalous, but that they were 
not exemplary, and that they would never regain their 
influence until they lived better and labored more. Was 
it not high time for the Revival? If it should break 
out, who, fearing God, would dare to stop it, even if 
it did lead to field-preaching and lay itinerants ? 

The man of the Evangelical Revival, the leader of 
this great movement, was John Wesley. Wesley was 
a true son of the English race, and a true child of his 
century. He was more; he was the embodiment of the 
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spirit of the Evangelical Revival. As an English- 
man, with all his training and all his prejudices, Wes- 
ley had that close adherence to facts and 
that preference for inductive thinking John Wesley. 
which distinguished his countrymen. In '7°°"'7°" 
speech, as well as in methods, Wesley was eminently 
cautious and moderate. The ends he so sought were 
practical ones, which commended themselves to every 
man’s conscience; the means he used were 

4 Wesley a 
so sane and well-considered that they ad-  Representa- 
vanced his cause with thoughtful men, who tive English- 
could wait to take counsel of the event and 
not of men’s prejudices and fears. It has been charged 
that Wesley was incapable of suspending his judg- 
ment. Those who make this charge can have but 
slightly read his Journals. Wesley, as few other men, 
for long years suspended his judgment on questions 
of the greatest importance. It was the result of his 
ever-gathering data and of his inductive method. 
Though he believed in witchcraft and in demoniacal 
possession, yet he criticised Baxter’s account of Ap- 
paritions, and never came to a decided opinion as to 
the cause of those frequent physical manifestations 
which accompanied his preaching, especially at the be- 
ginning of his work. He believed in entire sanctifica- 
tion, and in the believer overcoming sin and living 
without sin, while he defined sin as a willful trans- 
gression of a known law of God,—a very important 
condition too often overlooked. But he did not formu- 
late any clear and distinct philosophy of this experi- 
ence, nor profess in distinct terms that he himself en- 
joyed it. He was a devoted son and minister of the 
Church of England; but though too clear-sighted not 
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to see where his societies must drift in the presence 
of the utter indifference of the English Episcopate, 
yet he held this question for years in suspense, not 
only in regard to England, but also in regard to Amer- 
ica. Certainly few leaders in any great work longer 
suspended their judgment on important questions, or 
were more open to conviction or more patiently bided 
the teaching of time, which, Lord Bacon says, “is 
the wisest thing in the world.” 
John Wesley was also a child of his century. He 
had a broad horizon and a tolerant mind. He read 
Wesley 004 books, but he also read “The Prince” 
the Childof of Machiavelli, and Bernard de Mande- 
His Time. itle’s “Fable of the Bees;” read them to 
execrate them, but he execrated them intelligently. In 
advanced life he read Homer’s “Odyssey,” Ariosto’s 
“Jerusalem Delivered,’ and made notes on Shake- 
speare. He read also Voltaire and Rousseau and David 
Hume, and read more than once Butler’s “Analogy 
of Religion.” He knew the life and thought of his 
time. So, with strong personal convictions, he had 
no liking for controversy, and tolerated differences of 
opinion if men wrought together with God for the 
inward kingdom. He had a well-founded belief that 
the best cure for religious dissensions, where they did 
not touch great fundamentals, was a common endeavor 
after holiness of heart in ourselves and others. Wesley 
loved liberty as much as he prized order, and no man 
of his century was quicker touched by human suffer- 
ing or more ready to devise and furnish means for 
its relief. 
Wesley was the embodiment of the spirit of the 
Revival. He had himself passed through those ex- 
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periences of condemnation and pardon, of seeking after 
God and knowing assuredly he had found him, which 
he preached so vividly to others. This 

change had in him produced the same borichidarly 
quenchless zeal which was to animate his of the 
humble itinerants. With a self-denial and ya tes 
sacrifice and a tireless industry which made 
him easily the model for all workers in this field for 
fifty years, he never ceased to animate and inspire his 
followers, and was himself the greatest itinerant ever 
seen between the British seas. 

Instinctively we seek for resemblances between 
Wesley and the founders of the two great Churches 
of the Reformation. Like Luther, Wesley, y, Foe 
though a scholar, was a man of the people. and 
Facing mobs and the frowns and ridicule of 1 “ther 
polite society, he had all Luther’s courage. In love 
of music he was not inferior, and having sung with 
the congregation for half a century, sang a hymn of 
praise in death. Like Luther, the press made his 
writings household words among his people. Unlike 
him, however, were his dislike of controversy, and his 
thorough control of himself and his passions. 

Like Calvin, Wesley was an organizer, with rare 
gifts of government. Like him, also, he was a keen 
logician. In unwearied, systematic, and  westey 
unparalleled industry among the men of and 
their time, they were alike; they were alike °¥!™ 
also in an influence after their death surpassing that 
of their life, both by their spirit and teachings inform- 
ing and actuating increasing numbers of men after 
their removal from the scene. Calvin’s tastes and 
sympathies were aristocratic; Wesley’s were with the 
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people. Calvin was an adherent of a system, and was 
essentially intolerant. Wesley cared more for facts 
than for the systematic arrangement of intellectual con- 
ceptions; his interest was far more in the practical 
religious life than in any theological statement of Chris- 
tian truths. In thought and life, Wesley was tolerant 
and humane. 
What, then, was the distinctive mission and service 
of John Wesley in the history of the Christian Church ? 
Wesley’s Wesley, as he himself says, was a High 
Mission and Churchman and the son of a High Church- 
‘Service man. It may be added that he was a Tory 
and the son of a Tory; his father being credited with 
the authorship of that famous sermon of Dr. Sach- 
everell’s which occasioned the overthrow of the Whig 
party. It was this lifelong political sympathy which 
allied him to Dr. Samuel Johnson, and made him take 
Dr. Johnson’s view of the struggle between the mother 
country and the colonies in the War of the American 
Revolution. Yet, in spite of this, Wesley’s mission was 
that of the Apostle of the Religious Democracy. He, 
in larger measure than any before or since, made the 
gospel reach the masses; he, more than any other, 
evangelized the English people. His immense service 
is that, though the means he used during a long life- 
time was preaching, yet he did not stop with preaching ; 
but he organized his work, kept it under competent 
supervision, and by a thorough and strict discipline 
made the Evangelical Revival mean a genuine advance 
in holiness of heart and life among the English people. 
Wesley was born at Epworth, Lincolnshire, June 17, 
(June 28, New Style) 1703. His father, Samuel Wes- 
ley, was descended from a Somerset family, dating back 
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to 1350, and from a branch of which came Arthur Wel- 
lesley, the Duke of Wellington. Samuel Wesley’s great- 
grandfather was Sir Herbert Wesley, of Wesley’s 

Devon. Sir Herbert’s son, Bartholomew _ Birth and 

Wesley, like his father, was educated at Ox- Parentase- 

ford. He became rector of Catherson and Charmouth, 
in Dorset, in 1640. Refusing to confirm, he was ejected 
with the other Puritan clergy in 1662, and practiced 
medicine in Charmouth until his death in 1678. The 
father of Samuel Wesley was also a Puritan clergyman 
of the Church of England. John Wesley (1636-1670) 
was the man whom his celebrated grandson and name- 
sake, the babe of the Epworth rectory, resembled more 
in his education, his love for the common people, and 
his utter self-abnegation, than any other ancestor. 
This John Wesley was not only a Puritan, but he mar- 
ried the daughter of the celebrated John White, well 
known to us as the patriarch of Dorchester, and one 
of the most influential founders of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. This John Wesley studied at Ox- 
ford, where he was proficient in the Oriental languages, 
and a friend of the Puritan vice-chancellor, Dr. Owen. 
In 1658 he was chosen pastor of Winterbourn-Whit- 
church; here he was a successful soul-winner, caring 
for his humble fisher-folk. But the evil days were at 
hand. In 1661 he was imprisoned for refusing to use 
the Book of Common Prayer; and in 1662, like his 
father and the other Puritan clergy, he was deprived. 
Four times after this he was imprisoned while acting 
as a Nonconformist pastor of his little flock at Poole. 
Nevertheless he was no bigot; he attended the services 
of the Church of England, and wished to go as a 
missionary to America. Yet a conversation which has 
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Arizona, 
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been preserved between him and the Bishop of Bristol 
shows that he was a thorough and convinced Puritan. 
In 1678, the same year in which his father died, in 
his forty-second year, his work was finished. He left 
a large family in charge of their Puritan mother. 
Samuel Wesley (1663-1735) was trained in Dis- 
senting schools until twenty years of age. He was 
then, as having some poetic talent, asked to write 
against the Church of England. This led him to read 
up the points in dispute, and caused him to change 
his opinion from those of his family. Knowing how 
distasteful this would be to his mother, without her 
knowledge he set off on foot for Oxford. There he 
entered, in classic shades familiar to his ancestors, as 
a setvitor in Exeter College. He was five years at 
Oxford; and during these years he received five shil- 
lings from his family and friends. He entered with 
a little over two pounds in his pocket, and graduated 
with three pounds in his possession. His pen had 
materially assisted him. After serving a year as chap- 
lain on a man-of-war, and in a small curacy, in 1689, 
his income from his curacy being thirty pounds and 
from his pen thirty pounds more, he married Susannah 
Annesley. Dr. Annesley, her father, was called the 
St. Paul of the Nonconformists ; so she was of Puritan 
blood and training. Her uncle was the first Earl of 
Anglesea. She was the twenty-fourth child. About 
the same time as her husband, through reading and 
reflection, she joined the Church of England. 
Susannah Wesley (1669-1742) was a remarkable 
woman, and in intelligence, breadth of view, practical 
ability, and tact, as well as in devoted piety and high 
character, she was the head of the Epworth house- 
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hold, to which she brought nineteen children, of whom 
John Wesley was the fifteenth child, and Charles Wes- 
ley the youngest son. In 1691, Samuel Wesley was 
made rector of South Ormsby by the patron, the 
Marquis of Normanby. The marquis and his friend, 
Lord Castleton, expected the rector’s family to re- 
ceive into their home, without invitation, these noble- 
men’s mistresses. This was too much for the ancestral 
Puritanism of the incumbents of the rectory. In the 
summer of 1696 things came to a crisis. The rector 
found his patron’s mistress intruding on his wife, and 
he showed her the door. This caused him to resign 
his living. In 1697, Samuel Wesley became the rector 
of Epworth, the principal town in the old island of 
Axholm, having a population of ten thousand, of whom 
two thousand lived in Epworth. The inhabitants were 
fenmen and Hollanders, sent to reclaim these lands 
through draining them, to the disgust of the former 
inhabitants. They formed a wild, rude, and stubborn 
people. With them Samuel Wesley, like his pre- 
decessor, was often at enmity, and in thirty years of 
service saw little fruit among them; but from his plant- 
ing his son reaped an abundant harvest. In 1707, 
Charles Wesley was born in the rectory. Samuel Wes- 
ley was always poor, having a large family and helping 
to care for his widowed mother on a salary never more 
than a thousand dollars. But this home was one of 
order, of intelligence, and of refinement. Susannah 
Wesley was a lady, and her children were well bred. 

On February 9, 1709, when John was five years 
old, the rectory was burned down. The nurse had 
caught the youngest child in her arms, and, calling the 
others to follow, had left John sound asleep. Wakened 
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by the fire, John found that the flames made escape 
by the door impossible. The father had tried in vain 
to fight his way through the fire. The child climbed 
up on a chest and appeared at the window. Some one 
called out, “Go for a ladder;”’ another said it would 
be too late. The father commended the soul of his 
child to God. Some neighbors stood together, and one 
mounted on their shoulders. At the first attempt he 
fell. The second was more successful, and as he caught 
the child in his arms the roof fell in. If it had fallen 
outward, rescued and rescuers would have perished. 
Indeed, as Wesley himself says, he was “a brand 
plucked from the burning.” When the father received 
his son he said: “Come, neighbors, let us kneel down; 
let us give thanks to God. He has given me all my 
eight children. Let the house go; I am rich enough.” 

The question with the family was the education of 
the children. Through the influence of relatives of 
rank and wealth, the elder son, Samuel, obtained ad- 
mission to the aristocratic school of Westminster, 
where he later became usher, and where he was able 
to make a place for Charles. John Wesley, however, 
was sent to the much less fashionable school of the 
Charterhouse, founded by Thomas Sutton in 1611, on 
the site of the Charterhouse monastery, which was con- 
fiscated by Henry VIII in 1536, and which he granted 
to the Duke of Norfolk. It was the town house of the 
Howards until sold to Sutton for sixty-five thousand 
dollars for this school. 

Here John Wesley lived from his eleventh until 
his seventeenth year. He had thorough training and a 
spare diet. He says that for four years of this time 
he had little to eat but bread, and not plenty of that. 
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As he came to be an upper-form boy his fare improved. 
He was so proficient in his studies that he won an 
exhibition, or scholarship, in Christ Church College, 
Oxford, the wealthy and aristocratic foundation of 
Cardinal Wolsey. Samuel Wesley was a servitor at 
Exeter; John, and afterwards Charles Wesley, like 
their brother Samuel, were gentlemen of Christ’s. Yet 
in spite of John Wesley’s scholarship he found it hard 
to make ends meet, and was assisted from his father’s 
scanty earnings in his earlier years at Oxford. Wes- 
ley was at Christ Church from 1720 until he took his 
M. A. degree in 1727. Two years before he resolved 
to become a clergyman, he read Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying;” also Law’s 
“Serious Call” and “Christian Perfection,’ and began 
a strict course of life. In 1730 he began, compara- 
tively, to be a man of one book, and that the Bible. 
In 1728 he began the habit of rising at four in the 
morning, which he kept up for sixty years. An in-. 
cident in his college life left its impress upon him, In 
1724, while feeling the pressure of his financial diffi- 
culties, he spoke to the college porter, who had but one 
coat, and that day no food but a drink of water, and 
said: “You thank God when you have nothing to eat, 
nothing to wear, and no bed to lie on. What else do 
you thank him for?’ The porter replied, “I thank 
him that he has given me my life and being and a heart 
to love him and a desire to serve him.” So John Wes- 
ley came to know the power of an inward religion 
superior to the most unfavorable circumstances. 
Having been ordained deacon in 1725, he became 
a priest, or presbyter, in 1728. He had already been 
placed beyond the pinch of financial stress by his elec- 
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tion as Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, which po- 
sition he retained until 1751. From August, 1727, to 
November, 1729, he was curate for his father at 
Wroote, in Epworth parish. These two years were all 
the pastoral experience John Wesley ever had in Eng- 
land, and doubtless they were invaluable to him in his 
later work. In 1729 he came back to Oxford, and 
found that his brother Charles, who came to Oxford in 
1726, had already organized the “Holy Club,” and 
that its members were already also called Methodists. 
John Wesley at once took his place as its acknowledged 
leader. About this time (1727), his fellow-student 
Kirkham hailed him as his prospective brother-in-law, 
and Wesley carried on a correspondence with Miss 
Betty for the next three years. In 1731 she married 
another, and soon after died. For the six years from 
1729 to 1735, John Wesley was faithful to his duties 
as Fellow and tutor in Lincoln College. He lectured 
on logic, Greek, and philosophy, and was moderator 
in the disputations held six times a week. He began 
his work with eleven pupils, but his income steadily 
increased by thirty pounds a year. During these 
years, as all his life, he was extremely systematic in 
the use of his time. In his scheme for study he gave 
Monday and Tuesday to Greek and Latin classics, 
Wednesday to logic and ethics, Thursday to Hebrew 
and Arabic, Friday to metaphysics and natural philos- 
ophy, Saturday to oratory and poetry, and Sunday to 
divinity, with French to fill up the intervals. 

The same methodical exactness with which Wesley 
pursued his studies he carried into his religious life. 
This is proved by the directions he drew up for his 
own personal improvement in Christian graces and 
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work, and in his leadership of the Holy Club. The 
club at first included but four—John and Charles Wes- 
ley, the latter now a college tutor; Robert 

Kirkham, of Merton College; and William hee ae 
Morgan, of Christ Church. They met in 

each other’s rooms, from six to nine at first, on Sunday 
evening, and then two evenings each week, and finally 
on every evening. They opened their meeting with 
prayer, and then studied the Greek Testament and 
classics; then they reviewed the work of the day and 
their plans for the morrow. After prayers they had 
supper, and talked of charity; and after supper, John 
Wesley read to them from some book. They fasted 
on Wednesday and Friday, and received the Lord’s 
Supper each week, daily conducting a searching self- 
examination. They used hourly short ejaculatory 
prayers, and repeated collects at nine, twelve, and three, 
and had stated times for private meditation and prayer. 
In August, 1730, William Morgan began visiting the 
jail at Oxford, in which the others assisted him. John 
Wesley’s father wrote that he highly approved of it, 
having exercised the same ministry himself when at 
Oxford, but advising that they should place themselves 
under the chaplain of the prison, which they did. 
Robert Kirkham left in 1731, to be his uncle’s curate, 
and William Morgan died at Dublin of consumption 
in August, 1732; but soon others were added. In 1731, 
Benjamin Ingham and Thomas Broughton joined the 
club; the next year John Clayton, and the year follow- 
ing John Gambold, James Hervey, and George White- 
field. The club was open for members to join or leave, 
and so others had a temporary connection with these 
earnest students, Of the number, John and Charles 
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Wesley and George Whitefield were men of mark. 
John Gambold joined the Moravians in 1732, and was 
made bishop among them in 1744. He died in 1771, 
leaving a record as a fervent, humble, and disinter- 
ested minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Benjamin Ingham was a man of fine personal ap- 
pearance. He went with the Wesleys to Georgia, and 
was two years in America. He accompanied John 
Wesley in his visit to Herrnhut, and when the Fetter 
Lane Society broke up (1739) he remained with the 
Moravians. He formed a kind of Moravian Methodist 
society in Yorkshire, and was on friendly terms with 
Wesley’s itinerants. His societies grew until they 
numbered over eighty, when, in 1759, he sent two of 
his ministers to Scotland to visit Robert Sandeman. 
They returned firmly attached to his views. Dissen- 
sion was soon ripe in the societies, and, in spite of the 
efforts of Lady Huntingdon, soon only thirteen were - 
left, and these were gradually absorbed by other asso- 
ciations. Ingham married Lady Margaret Hastings, 
the sister of the Earl of Huntingdon. It was through 
her that her brother’s widow, the Countess of Hunting- 
don, first came to know the Methodists. She died, 
in 1767, a triumphant death; four years after which 
her husband followed her. 

James Hervey was a clergyman in the Church of 
England from 1735 to 1758. In the separation from 
Wesley he adhered to the Calvinistic side. In 1746 he 
published “Meditations,” and in 1755 “Theron and 
Aspasia.” These books were turgid in style, but very 
popular. He died in 1758 at the age of forty-five. 
He is the only member of the club who seems to have 
been bitter against Wesley. John Clayton, a Jacobite, 
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remained a stiff High Churchman. These men were 
not great intellectually, but they were earnest and good 
men, not one of whom left a record to cause a blush 
to the brothers of the Holy Club. 

Charity was fervent with these young men, few 
and poor. Their leader, John Wesley, reduced his liv- 
ing expense to a fixed sum, and all above this was 
given away. With an income of thirty pounds, he 
gave away two. The next year, with an income of 
sixty pounds, he gave away thirty-two. The year fol- 
lowing, with an income of ninety pounds, he gave away 
sixty-two; and the year succeeding, with an income 
of one hundred and twenty, he gave away ninety-two. 
An incident will show his spirit. The members of the 
club gathered together some poor children, and hired 
a teacher for them. One cold day one of these chil- 
dren, a young girl, came to Wesley’s room. He saw 
her pinched look and her linen gown, and asked if she 
had no warmer clothing for winter. When she an- 
swered no, he put his hand in his pocket for some 
money to give her, but found he had little there. Then 
he thought, “Will thy Master say, Well done, good 
and faithful steward? Thou hast adorned thy walls 
with money which might have screened this poor crea- 
ture from the cold. O Justice! O Mercy! are not 
these pictures the blood of the poor creature?” In 
1731, and again in 1732, Wesley was in London. In 
1733 and 1734 he preached before the University of 
Oxford. On New-Year’s Day, 1733, he preached his 
sermon on “Circumcision of the Heart,” which he said, 
thirty years later, “contained all I now teach concern- 
ing salvation from sin and loving God with all the 
heart.” 
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The health of the rector of Epworth was visibly 
failing. For family reasons he desired his son to suc- 
ceed him; but John Wesley was averse, believing that 
he could do more good at Oxford. An application was, 
however, made for him, but he was unsuccessful. 
Samuel Wesley, at the age of seventy-two, died April 
25, 1735. His dying charge to his son seems like a 
prophecy. He said to Charles Wesley: “Be steady. 
The Christian faith will surely revive in this king- 
dom. You shall see it, though I shall not.” Thus 
passed away a man sorely tried, but single-hearted to 
his Lord. 

The home at Epworth, the spot in after years dearer 
than any on earth to John Wesley, was now broken up. 

This, doubtless, had something to do with 

ce the resolution of John and Charles Wesley 
to accept the offer of Governor Oglethorpe, 

and embark for Georgia in October of the same year. 

It was during this Oxford residence (1730-1734) 
that John Wesley was in correspondence with one of 
the social leaders of the century, a woman of rare in- 
telligence, tact, and high character. Mrs. Pendarves 
was a young widow, who afterward became the wife 
of Dr. Delany, the Dean of Down, in Ireland. The 
correspondence shows that, if propinquity had been 
given, and if God had not had other plans for John 
Wesley, the acquaintance might easily have led to mar- 
riage, and such, doubtless, was Wesley’s desire. 

The Wesleys, with two friends, Benjamin Ingham 
and Charles Delamotte, sailed for Georgia. On the 
same vessel were twenty-six Moravians, with their 
bishop, David Nitschmann. The Wesleys learned Ger- 
man from them. The voyage was very stormy. The 
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calmness and fearlessness in danger of the Moravians, 
so different from the other passengers, greatly im- 
pressed John Wesley. February 5, 1736, Wesley ar- 
rived at Savannah. The Moravian minister at that 
place, Spangenberg, came and met Wesley. His first 
question was, “Does the Spirit of God bear witness 
with your spirit that you are a child of God?” Wes- 
ley did not know how to answer; but then Spangen- 
berg asked, “Do you know Jesus Christ?’ Wesley 
replied, “I know he is the Savior of the world.” 
Spangenberg said, “True; but do you know he has 
saved you?” “I hope he has died to save us,” said 
Wesley. But Spangenberg asked, “Do you know your- 
self?” Wesley said, “I do;” but he adds, “I fear they 
were vain words.” In this short catechism lay the 
germ and power of the Great Revival. Only men with 
intense conviction of the personal experience of the 
things which the New Testament says the Christian 
may know could lead and inspire the Evangelical Re- 
vival of the eighteenth century. 

The experience of the Wesleys in Georgia was a 
grievous disappointment. Charles Wesley, who went 
out as secretary to Governor Oglethorpe, returned in 
August. John Wesley began his ministry in March, 
1736. No man could labor more faithfully and self- 
denyingly. He read prayers in German, French, and 
Italian, as well as preached in English. To encourage 
the poor people he went barefooted. On the other 
hand, in no place were his High Church prejudices 
and practices less fitting, and few men have shown less 
tact, or even common sense. The tender passion and 
its results brought things to a crisis. 

Mr. Causton, a leading man in the community, 
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thought an excellent way in which to ally Mr. Wesley 
to the colony would be for him to marry. He thought 
that a suitable person would be his niece, Miss Sophia 
Hopkey. Miss Sophia entertained the same opinion, and 
made herself exceedingly agreeable to the young ascetic 
by her devoutness and her sympathy. Wesley’s friend, 
Charles Delamotte, pretended to see through the art- 
fulness of Miss Sophia. He warned against the match, 
and said so much that Wesley agreed to leave the 
decision to the Moravian elders. Delamotte labored 
with the elders to bring them to the right point of 
view. So they decided against the marriage. Wesley 
was summoning up courage to break the news to the 
young lady, when, seeing how things were going, she 
took matters into her own hands. March 8, 1737, she 
engaged herself to Mr. Williamson, a man of no great 
account, and married him four days later. Wesley 
was deeply hurt. Forty-nine years afterward he re- 
membered the smart. In his after course, Wesley kept 
within the law, and the legal proceedings were simply 
a persecution; but ordinary prudence would have kept 
him from repelling Mrs. Williamson from the com- 
munion-table as he did the next August. Mr. Causton 
had Wesley indicted, and then had the trial postponed. 
Wesley sought to force the issue, but finally left the 
colony, December 2, 1737. Wesley had been pained 
and humiliated. Perhaps no lesson of his life was more 
needed ; but he forgot all in his sense of religious need. 
On his return voyage he wrote, “I went to America 
to convert the Indians; but O, who shall convert me?” 

Wesley landed February 1, 1738, and two days 
later he was in London. There he met the Moravian, 
Peter Bohler. The middle of that month John and 
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Charles Wesley went to Oxford. Early in March, 
Wesley was clearly convinced of his lack of saving 
faith, and desired to cease from preaching. Setoeity 
Bohler strongly advised against this. He ta die 
said, “Preach faith till you have it; and Transforma- 
then, because you have it, you will preach nt 
faith.” When praying in prison with a condemned 
felon, Wesley decided to give up being confined 
to forms of prayer. A little society of those seek- 
ing God was formed, and met first at the house of 
James Hutton, and afterward in rooms at Fetter Lane. 
James Hutton (1715-1795) went to Herrnhut and be- 
came a Moravian. For fifty years his untiring assi- 
duity and high character made him the leader of the 
Moravians in England. Peter Bohler sailed for Amer- 
ica, May 4, 1738, John Wesley experienced the great 
spiritual transformation, which he thus describes: 

“But I could not understand what he said of an 
instantaneous work. I could not understand how this 
faith should be given in a moment; how a man could 
at once be turned from darkness to light, from sin and 
misery to righteousness and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
I searched the Scriptures again touching this very 
thing, particularly the Acts of the Apostles; but, to 
my utter astonishment, found scarcely any instance 
there of other than instantaneous conversion; scarce 
any so slow as that of St. Paul, who was three days 
in the pangs of the new birth. I had but one retreat 
left; namely, ‘Thus I grant God wrought in the first 
ages of Christianity ; but the times are changed. What 
reason have I to believe that he works in the same man- 
ner now?’ 

“But on Sunday, the 23d, I was beat out of this 
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retreat too, by the concurring evidence of several liv- 
ing witnesses, who testified God had thus wrought in 
themselves, giving them in a moment such a faith in 
the blood of his Son as translated them out of dark- 
ness into light, out of sin and fear into holiness and 
happiness. Here ended my disputing. 1 could now 
only cry out, ‘Lord, help thou my unbelief!’ 

“May 24th, Wednesday.—I think it was about five 
this morning that I opened my Testament (Greek) on 
these words (2 Pet. i, 4): ‘There are given unto us 
exceeding great and precious promises, even that ye 
should be partakers of the Divine nature.’ Just as I 
went out I opened it on these words, “Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God.’ In the afternoon I 
was asked to go to St. Paul’s. The anthem was, ‘Out 
of the deep have I called unto thee, O Lord. Lord, 
hear my voice: O let thine ears consider well the voice 
of my complaint. If thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to 
mark what is done amiss, O Lord, who may abide it? 
For there is mercy with thee; therefore shalt thou be 
feared. O Israel, trust in the Lord; for with the Lord 
there is mercy, and with him plenteous redemption, 
and he shall redeem Israel from all his sins.’ In the 
evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Alders- 
gate Street, where one was reading Luther’s Preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before 
nine, while he was describing the change which God 
works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my 
heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for my salvation; and an assurance was 
given me that he had taken away my sins, even mine, 
and saved me from the law of sin and death.” 

After the transformation of that May evening, John 
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Wesley began at once to preach in the power of a 
new life the gospel of Jesus Christ. The next Sunday 
he preached at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, from “This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith,” and at the chapel in Long Acre from God jus- 
tifying the ungodly. 

On June 14th he sailed to Rotterdam, and from 

thence went to Utrecht, Cologne, and Frankfort; to 
Marienborn, where he met Count Zinzen- 
dorf. Thence by way of Jena to Halle, babes ex 
where he visited Francke’s Orphan House; 
Leipzig and Dresden, to Herrnhut, thirty miles south 
of the latter place. At Herrnhut he remained two 
weeks, and when he left he said, “I would gladly have 
spent my life here.” Wesley, though never a Moravian, 
learned much from them. 

The truths Wesley emphasized in his preaching 
seldom have found more clear and concise expression 
than in Zinzendorf’s hymn, 

“Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 

My beauty are, my glorious dress,” 
which Wesley translated and taught his people to sing. 
The spirit and discipline of Hernnhut made a lasting 
impression on Wesley. From the Moravians he de- 
rived his observance of love-feasts, band and religious ~ 
class-meetings ; his value of discipline, and perhaps his 
ascetic tinge in regard to dress; and afterward he dif- 
fered decidedly from them in regard to quietism and a 
certain sensuousness which marred their religious 
phraseology, and found their disregard of the sacra- 
ments and of good works positively harmful to the re- 
ligious life; yet he always had a high regard for them. 
After the withdrawal of his people from them, he wrote: 
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“Next to the members of the Church of England, the 
body of the Moravian Church, however mistaken some 
of them are, are in the main, of all whom I have seen, 
the best Christians in the world.” 

John and Charles Wesley spent the time from the 
former’s return from Germany in September, 1738, 
until the next February, in London and Oxford, 
preaching as opportunity offered. December 12, 1738, 
Wesley met Whitefield returning from Georgia. The 
Wesleys, Whitefield, Ingham, and others, held a love- 
feast at Fetter Lane, January 1, 1739. This was the 
birth year of the great Revival. Whitefield went to 
Bristol in February, and crowds attended his preach- 
ing. February 17, 1739, he preached in the open air 
to the colliers of Kingswood, near Bristol. At the first 
sermon there were two hundred present; at the second, 
thousands. Whitefield, worn out with constant preach- 
ing in evangelistic services for six weeks, sent to John 
Wesley for his help. Wesley went to Bristol March 
3st, and April 2d he preached for the first time in 
the open air on a little eminence in the suburbs of 
Bristol. Wesley remained in the work at Bristol until 
June 11th. May 12, 1739, was laid at Bristol the 
foundation of the first Methodist Church in the world. 
The great Evangelical Revival had begun. Its initial 
date is that of Whitefield’s first sermon at Kingswood ; 
it came to conscious existence with the erection of its 
first house of worship. 

Let us now look at the preparation of its leader, 
and the special gifts of the men who were to prove the 
chief assistants in this great work. 

At this time John Wesley was thirty-six years of 
age,—two years older than Luther when he nailed his 
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Theses on the church door at Wittenberg; three years 
older than Calvin on his return from his banishment 
from Geneva; and nine years younger than Loyola 
when he formed his Society of Jesus at Paris. In 
learning and intellectual discipline he was inferior to 
none of these men. For six years he was a scholar 
at the Charterhouse; for thirteen years he had lived 
at Oxford. He had mastered what the university had 
to impart, and had taught for six years, and so had 
thorough use of what the classics and philosophy could 
do for him, and had an exceptional skill in logic. 
Besides this, he had added knowledge of Hebrew, and 
was thoroughly conversant with German, French, and 
Italian, and he read Spanish. There were few more 
thoroughly disciplined minds in England, and few with 
more various learning. To his full stores of informa- 
tion he added each year, as, his life long, he was a 
busy reader. To nineteen years of scholastic training 
he added two years’ experience as his father’s curate, 
and nearly two more as a missionary in Georgia, and 
two months of exceptional interest spent in Germany 
and Holland. Besides, he was born in .an atmosphere 
of scholastic and literary tastes and social refinement, 
as well as devout piety. But at thirty-six John Wes- 
ley had done nothing to make his name remembered, 
and, as things go, his life promised little but failure. 
So far, therefore, his life had been but a preparation 
for his great work, and there remained more than fifty 
years before him of such labor as rarely is given to 
any man to accomplish. For this he had some special 
gifts. He was unmarried, and desired to remain so; 
nothing hindered the singleness of his course or de- 
votion to his work. He had learned self-denial and 
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how to endure hardness as a boy, and in the later years 
from 1730 to 1739. His personal needs were few, and 
a little sufficed for them. But his great gifts were his 
own, and did not depend on training or circumstances. 
After long seeking he came to a conscious knowledge 
of the salvation in Jesus Christ, and could adopt the 
personal language of St. Paul and St. John in speak- 
ing of it. He had a love for men; not for humanity, but 
_for individual men; for the plain people and the poor 
people; for the lost sheep. 

In 1759 he wrote: “It is well a few of the rich and 
noble are called. O that God would increase their 
number! But I should rejoice (were it the will of 
God) if it were done by the ministry of others. lf I 
might choose, I should still (as I have done hitherto) 
preach the gospel to the poor.” In 1771 he wrote, 
“Everywhere we find the laboring part of mankind 
the readiest to receive the gospel ;” and in 1784 again, 
“How swiftly does the work of God spread among 
those who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow!” 
He had a knowledge of men and power to lead, to 
influence, and to govern men second to no other Eng- 
lishman of his time. Disinterested, impartial, just, ever 
courteous and kind, his patience and sagacity were un- 
failing, and fitted him for a work more difficult and 
more lasting than that of founding an empire. 

John Wesley loved preaching; it was his instru- 
ment of power; and because he loved men he loved 
to declare to them the law and the love of God. He 
preached to more people than any other man of his 
century; perhaps than any other in the history of the 
Church. Wesley loved poetry and song. His own 
hymns are above the average, while his translations 
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of German hymns have never been excelled. Wherever 
he was, the congregation sang; and if there were none 
other to do so, he could lead them. 

To aid John Wesley in this work were given the 
greatest preacher of the age, influencing great con- 
gregations, and the chief hymn-writer of the personal 
religious life in the Christian Church. 

George Whitefield was the son of an innkeeper of 
Gloucester. There he was born, December 16, 1714. 
His father died while he was a young lad, dderbe 
and his mother, by strenuous exertion, was Whitefield. 
able to have him prepared so that he en- '7'4°'77° 
tered as a servitor at Pembroke Hall, Oxford, in 1733. 
He at once became a member of the Holy Club. After 
a severe sickness he was ordained deacon in 1736. He 
was in Georgia from May to August, 1738, and on his 
return began the remarkable work in Bristol to which 
we have referred. 

George Whitefield was a man of high character 
and simple purpose, but had great natural gifts. He 
was tall, and had a frank, manly bearing, and a voice 
of wonderful compass, melody, and pathos. He was, 
perhaps, the most powerful dramatic pulpit orator the 
Christian ages have ever seen. He reached and moved 
men of all classes, Chesterfield and Franklin, as well 
as the colliers of Kingswood. Everywhere from the 
first Whitefield had immense congregations. White- 
field was not a scholar or a leader; he was a sincere 
Christian, and, for the time, the greatest preacher who 
has ever spoken the English tongue. His published 
works, we are told by those who heard his sermons, 
give no idea of his power. 

Charles Wesley had a thorough training at West- 
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minster and Oxford, and was the founder of the Holy 
Club. Devoted and earnest, his was no small part in 

Charies the great Revival. As a preacher he was 

Wesley. pathetic, and stirred the emotions of his 

1707-1788. audiences. He had a rare gift in leading 
men to an instant decision. But Charles Wesley was 
born a poet. The man who could publish four thou- 
sand hymns and write two thousand more, among 
which are some of the greatest of the Church, was no 
ordinary man. The truths which John Wesley 
preached, Charles Wesley sung. 

Charles Wesley was the poet of the Revival. He 
taught the great congregation to sing, “Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow,” “Come, sinners, to the gospel feast,” 
“Arise, my soul, arise,’ and “O how happy are they 
who their Savior obey!” He sang and answered the 
question, “How can a sinner know his sins on earth 
forgiven?” and “Spirit of faith, come down; reveal 
the things of God.” He sang of joy, “O joyful sound 
of gospel grace,” and “Love Divine all love excelling,” 
“O love Divine, how sweet thou art!” “O glorious hope 
of perfect love!” and “Jesus, thine all victorious love ;” 
these hymns mark the new era in Christian experience 
as in Christian song. It is not strange, therefore, that 
“Jesus, Lover of my soul,” has become a hymn of the 
Church universal, and has but one competitor as the 
most popular hymn in the English language. Charles 
Wesley wrote hymns for itinerants, and seldom does a 
Methodist Conference close without voices joining in 
some lyric of the master singer of the Revival which 
stirred and cheered the hearts of the fathers. He 
wrote funeral hymns, and “Servant of God, well done,” 
and “Come, let us join our friends above, who have 
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obtained the prize,” will never be forgotten. His 
“Wrestling Jacob” and “Stand the omnipotent decree” 
touch the highest limits of English hymnology. 

No man can understand the Evangelical Revival, 
its verve, its attractive power, and its triumphant joy 
who does not acquaint himself with its hymns. The re- 
markable thing about the movement is not only the 
facility and excellence of Charles Wesley, but the num- 
ber of his associates who wrote hymns and the high 
value of their work. Not only did John and Charles 
Wesley write hymns, but so did John Gambold and 
James Hervey, of the Holy Club; and so did the lay 
itinerants, John Cennick and Thomas Olivers, and 
Wesley’s friend and helper, Edward Perronet. So did 
the Calvinistic Methodists—the Countess of Hunting- 
don; her nephew, Walter Shirley, and the great trio, 
John Newton, Augustus M. Toplady, and William 
Cowper. 

To the men named above we owe the sublime 
hymns, “The God of Abraham praise,” “All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name,” “There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” and “Rock of Ages.” What other religious 
movement ever greeted the world with such a burst 
of song? What other movement so taught the gospel 
in song, and so taught the people to sing? 

Of the character of this work Wesley wrote at the 
time: “Such a work this hath been, in many respects, 
as neither we nor our fathers have known. Not a few 
of those whose sins were of the most flagrant kind, 
drunkards, swearers, thieves, whoremongers, adulter- 
ers, have been brought ‘from darkness into light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God.’ Many of these 
were rooted in their wickedness, having long gloried 
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in their shame, perhaps for a course of many years— 
yea, even to hoary hairs. Many had not so much as a 
national faith, being Jews, Arians, Deists, or Atheists. 
Nor has God only made bare his arm in these last days, 
in behalf of open publicans and sinners; but many ‘of 
the Pharisees also’ have believed on him, of the ‘right- 
eous that needed no repentance,’ and having received 
‘the sentence of death in themselves,’ have then heard 
the voice that raiseth the dead; have been made par- 
takers of an inward, vital religion, even ‘righteousness 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ The manner 
wherein God hath wrought this work in many souls 
is as strange as the work itself. It has generally, if 
not always, been wrought in one moment. ‘As the 
lightning shining from heaven,’ so was ‘the coming of 
the Son of man,’ either to bring peace or a sword; 
either to wound or heal; either to convince of sin, or 
to give remission of sins in his blood. And the other 
circumstances attending it have been equally remote 
from what human wisdom would have expected; so 
true is that word, ‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways.’ ” 

John Wesley says in his diary: “In the evening I 
reached Bristol, and met Mr. Whitefield there. I could 
scarcely reconcile myself at first to this strange way of 
preaching in the fields, of which he set me an example 
on Sunday; having been all my life (till very lately) 
so tenacious of every point relating to decency and 
order, that I should have thought the saving of souls 
almost a sin, if it had not been done in a church.” The 
first of April he writes: “In the evening (Mr. White- 
field being gone) I began expounding our Lord’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount (one pretty remarkable precedent 
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of field preaching, though I suppose there were 
churches at that time also) to a little society which was 
accustomed to meet once or twice a week in Nicholas 
Street.” 

The spirit and the purpose of the Evangelical Re- 
vival, in accord with its hymns, Wesley admirably 
summed up in his “Earnest Appeal to Men The 
of Reason and Religion,” where he says: wurde wy tie 
“This religion we long to see established in _ Revival. 
the world; a religion of love, joy, and peace, having 
its seat in the inmost soul, but ever showing itself by 
it. fruits, continually springing forth, not only in all in- 
nocence, “for love worketh no ill to his neighbor,’ but 
likewise in every kind of beneficence, spreading virtue 
and happiness all around it. . . . In this we find 
that love of God and all mankind which we have else- 
where sought in vain. This, we know and feel, and 
therefore can not but declare, saves every one that 
partakes of it both from sin and misery, and from every 
unhappy and unholy temper.” 

The earnestness of his appeal appears from a sen- 
tence or two from the Preface to his “Sermons: “I 
have thought, I am a creature of a day, passing through 
life, as an arrow through the air. I am a spirit come 
from God, and returning to God; just hovering over 
the great gulf, till, a few moments hence, I am no 
more seen. I drop into an unchangeable eternity! I 
want to know one thing, the way to heaven.” 

From Bristol Wesley returned to London, and 
preached in the open air at Blackheath, Moorfields, 
and Kennington Common. In this field preaching 
Whitefield preceded him, and Charles Wesley followed 
him. We have to consider, to estimate rightly the 
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effects of their preaching, the flagrant vice and the 
prevalent immorality and ungodliness of the time. In 
these great congregations were heard 
The Course of shrieks of terror, sobs, and cries, and 
the Revival. ss - 
cataleptic trances were seen on every side. 
It seemed remarkable that John Wesley, who was the 
least impassioned of the three evangelists, should have 
much more of these physical demonstrations under his 
preaching than his brethren. He was puzzled by these 
manifestations, and gave the subject a thorough and 
patient examination. He noticed that, generally, those 
who came out of such trances had an experience of 
joy and peace, and lived afterwards new lives. After 
much reflection he came to the conclusion that some 
of the phenomena were the work of the Spirit of God, 
some of the Prince of Darkness to discredit the work ; 
some were simulated, and some the result of a nervous 
organization. This last could not cover many of the 
cases, if we reckon the strong stout men who felt as 
if struck by a bolt of lightning. Wesley was careful 
and cautious, and concluded that these manifestations 
were not to be desired, nor were they any certain signs 
of the work of the Spirit of God. If Wesley had had 
the advantage of what a hundred and fifty years has 
added to our knowledge of the effect of the mind upon 
the body, he would have decided differently, doubtless. 
But it is only within the last thirty years that clearer 
views have prevailed, and the entire subject is not 
yet cleared from difficulty. As years went on, these 
physical effects were less noticeable. But in every 
view of the preaching of the early years of the great 
Revival they must be taken into account. They were 
not the great result and effect of all the preaching and 
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singing and prayers, but this effect was seen in men 
and women by thousands translated out of darkness 
into the kingdom of God’s dear Son, and from a life 
of sin and works of evil to a life of righteousness and 
works accordant therewith. It was no ordinary preach- 
ing and no ordinary experience in the great Revival. 
The triumphant joy and blessed fellowship of those 
days have not been surpassed since apostolic times. 
No wonder that in such love and fervor there was an 
attractive power, and that in the purifying flames of 
a great devotion, born of the blessed experience of a 
conquering love, the sinful dross and corruptions 
should be purged from many souls. But Wesley knew 
human nature and the temptations which come to the 
soul of man too well to leave the work as it was when 
the congregation went away. ‘Those who were seek- 
ing God or had found him were at once taken into the 
society and placed under pastoral oversight. For these 
a place of meeting had to be provided. In November, 
1739, an old foundry was purchased in London, and 
fitted up for the use of the society. The chapel, after 
the repairs had been completed, would seat fifteen hun- 
dred people. 

Here John Wesley came to have a home; and hither 
came Susannah Wesley to spend her last years, and 
with her wise counsels to strengthen her son in his 
work. In the same month was formed the first Board 
of Stewards among the Methodists to look after the 
temporal concerns of the congregation. In August of 
this year Whitefield sailed for America, where, for the 
next two years, he preached in those wonderful evan- 
gelistic tours from Savannah to Boston. 

In 1740, in addition to the love-feasts, Wesley in- 
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stituted the watch-nights; that is, continuous services 
from 8.30 to 12 P. M. They were held once each 
month. ‘These, with preaching as nearly as possible 
daily at 5 A. M., served at least to keep the people 
awake. 

In July, 1740, the congregation at Fetter Lane re- 
solved that Wesley should not again be invited to 
preach to them; and a week later all who 
would follow Wesley, some seventy-five in 
all, left the society. Ingham, Gambold, Delamotte, of 
the Oxford days, and Hutton, Stonehouse, and Wesley 
Hall, friends of the later time, joined with the 
Moravians. John and Charles Wesley were left alone. 

In 1740, Wesley preached his sermon on “Free 
Grace.” A copy was sent to Whitefield in America. 
There Whitefield had become a convinced Calvinist. 
Whitefield wrote a letter criticising the sermon; this, 
against his will, was published. On Whitefield’s re- 
turn, in spite.of Wesley’s dissuasions, Whitefield sepa- 
rated from him. Wesley had been obliged to send 
away John Cennick from Kingswood school, where he 
was in charge, for sowing dissension on the subject 
of the decrees. Yet while Wesley excluded freely from 
his society all who were guilty of moral delinquencies, 
he declared he never excluded one who did not agree 
with him on the points in dispute between Calvin and 
Arminius. John Wesley continued personally friendly 
to Mr. Whitefield, but relations involving co-operation 
were not resumed until 1754. 

The year 1742 proved a memorable one for the 
cause of the Revival. The year before began lay 
preaching, and the first Conference of the itinerants 
was held in 1744. There were present four clergymen, 
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besides the Wesleys, and four Methodist preachers. 
Wesley had appointed Thomas Maxfield to take charge 
of the Foundry during his absence in Bris- 
tol. In that interval he began to preach, 
and it was reported to Wesley. On Wes- 
ley’s return his mother saw that he was displeased. 
All his High Church prejudices were roused. He an- 
swered shortly, “Thomas Maxfield has turned preacher, 
I find.” She reminded him of her own scruples, and 
that she could not be expected to be favorable to any 
such innovation. Then she added, “Take care what 
you do respecting that young man, for he is as as- 
suredly called of God to preach as you are.’ She 
advised him to hear Maxfield for himself. This he 
did, and then said, “It is the Lord; let him do what 
seemeth to him good.” Thus itinerant lay preachers 
came to be one of the great, if not the greatest, factors 
in the work of the Evangelical Revival. Maxfield mar- 
ried a wealthy lady, and assisted Wesley until 1763, 
when he left, and formed a society of his own, which 
lasted his life. He died about 1785. 

Equal in importance to lay preaching in its in- 
fluence upon the permanent results of the Revival was 
the founding of the class-meeting. This 
arose in this way: When the chapel was eee in 
built at Bristol the whole financial burden 
fell upon Wesley, and those who supported him 
obliged him to take the title in his name. This was 
the case with the other societies. Thus Wesley came 
to be closely connected with their financial affairs as 
well as their spiritual interests. When at Bristol, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1742, they consulted together about some way 
to pay their debt. A certain Captain Foy proposed that 
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every member should give a penny a week until the 
debt was paid. 

Some one objected that many of the members were 
not able to pay a penny. Captain Foy replied: “Then 
put eleven of the poorest with me, and if they can 
give anything, well. I will call on them weekly, and 
if they can give nothing, I will give for them as well 
as for myself. And each of you call on eleven of your 
neighbors weekly; receive what they give, and make 
up what is wanting.” Wesley had in London eleven 
hundred members scattered through the city. The 
question of pastoral care was a pressing one. He saw 
at once how the Bristol model might be made useful. 
The person having charge of the contributions was di- 
rected to inquire into the spiritual welfare of the mem- 
bers of the class, and see that their walk was according 
to the Gospel and the rules of the society. The per- 
son in charge was called a leader ; those under his care 
were called a class, and they met once a week in a 
class-meeting. Those who were not present the leader 
was expected to see during the week. Thus was or- 
ganized the most efficient lay pastoral supervision ever 
seen in the Christian Church. 

A further organization was the select bands. These 
never had the extent or permanence of the classes. 
There were four; the unmarried men and women com- 
posing two, and the married men and women the two 
others. Their members were to be those seeking or 
enjoying a deeper religious experience. They were first 
formed at the Foundry. 

In May, 1742, Wesley visited Newcastle. The peo: 
ple in the street were drunken and profane. Wesley 
got their attention, won converts, and formed here a 
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society that delighted his heart. The foundation of 
their chapel was laid December, 1742. The society at 
Bristol was the first, and the school at Kingswood made 
very important the work in what was then the second 
city of the kingdom; that of London was the largest, 
and in spiritual growth led the others; that at New- 
castle, however, had a warmth and heartiness about 
it that, with the beauty of the city for situation, made 
Wesley long, there, if he might choose anywhere, to 
end his days. 

From Newcastle Wesley went to Epworth on Satur- 
day, June 5, 1742. He stopped at an inn. An old 
servant of his father’s found him, and she assured 
him that she knew God’s pardon and peace. On Sun- 
day he went to the church, and offered to assist the 
curate, but was refused. As the people were leaving 
the church, John Taylor stood in the churchyard and 
gave notice, “Mr. Wesley, not being permitted to 
preach in the church, designs to preach here at six 
o'clock.” 

At that hour there assembled such a congregation 
as Epworth never saw before. Wesley stood upon his 
father’s tombstone, and preached to the great crowd 
from “The kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink; 
but righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
The interest was so great that Wesley gave up the 
plans he had formed, and for a full week, at eight in 
the evening of each day, he took his stand on his 
father’s tomb, and preached to crowds of attentive 
hearers the gospel in the power of the Spirit. Now 
began the harvest of forty years’ sowing, and Epworth, 
for the remainder of his long life, ever gladly greeted 
her most distinguished son. This is the most dramatic 
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incident in the life of John Wesley. As Luther’s de- 
fense before the Diet of Worms is the great scenic 
representation of the keynote of his career, his de- 
fiance of papal Rome, so Wesley’s preaching at Ep- 
worth is the striking representation of the keynote to 
his career—his bringing the gospel to the great un- 
churched masses of the English people, under the 
shadow of the church, but outside of it, in utter self- 
sacrifice, but connected with the dearest tradition of 
English family life. Wesley’s appeal from his father’s 
tomb struck a deep and responsive chord in the heart 
of the English people and of the Christian world. A 
representation of this scene, with the motto under- 
neath, “The world is my parish,” fitly commemorates 
John Wesley in Westminster Abbey. 

This news from Epworth must have cheered the 
last days of Susannah Wesley. July 23, 1742, she fin- 
ished her course, and a life of remarkable usefulness. 
Her last request when dying was, “Children, as soon 
as I am released, sing a psalm of praise to God.” 

Wesley’s creed was that of the Church of England. 
He objected to the Calvinistic Articles, and by omit- 
ting them reduced the thirty-nine to twenty- 
four for the Methodists in America. A 
twenty-fifth was added afterwards by 
Bishop Asbury, with the concurrence of the Governing 
Conference. The platform of the Wesleyan Move- 
ment was no distinctive creed. The General Rules for 
the United Societies under his care were adopted in 
1743, and are a part of the Constitution of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

These were the standards by which to try the life 
of the people called Methodists. Wesley, until his 
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latest day was proud that there was no condition for 
joining in his societies but a desire to be saved from 
sin. In 1788 he wrote: “There is no other religious 
society under heaven which requires nothing of men 
in order to their admission to it, but a desire to save 
their souls. Look all around you, you can not be ad- 
mitted into the Church, or society of the Presbyterians, 
Anabaptists, Quakers, or any others, unless you hold 
the same opinions with them, and adhere to the same 
mode of worship. The Methodists alone do not insist 
on your holding this or that opinion; but they think 
and let think. Neither do they impose any particular 
mode of worship; but you may continue to worship in 
your former manner, be it what it may. Now, I do 
not know any other religious society, either ancient or 
modern, wherein such liberty of conscience is now al- 
lowed, or has been allowed, since the age of the apos- 
tles. Here is our glorying, and a glorying peculiar to 
us. What society shares it with us?” ’ 

He also declared he had been faithful to his alle- 
giance to the Church of England, and had never varied 
from her discipline even, except where necessity was 
laid upon him in the answer of a good conscience to 
his Lord. So of the City Road Conference of 1788 
he writes: “The sum of a long conversation was: 
(1) That, in a course of fifty years, we had neither 
prematurely nor willingly varied from it in one article 
either of doctrine or discipline. (2) That we were 
not yet conscious of varying from it in any point of 
doctrine. (3) That we have, in a course of years, out 
of necessity, not of choice, slowly and warily varied in 
some points of discipline, by preaching in the fields, 
by extemporary prayer, by employing lay preachers, 
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by forming and regulating societies, and by holding 
yearly Conferences. But we did none of these things 
till we were convinced we could no longer omit them 
but at the peril of our souls.” 

This was the platform for the laity, and Wesley saw 
that its provisions were enforced by strict discipline. 
After preaching, he met the leaders and the society. 
He inquired who walked disorderly, and would not be 
reproved, and at once struck their names from the list 
of the members of the society. If there were doubt 
as to a question of fact, the parties came face to face 
before him. Often from one-quarter to one-third of 
the membership were cut off at one visit. This, when 
we consider the materials gathered and the former life 
of the converts, is not surprising. But the more effi- 
cient the discipline, the more the numbers increased. 
Men and women in earnest to live godly lives believed 
in, and found help in, a society faithful to standards so 
plain, and yet so high. 

_ For the preachers Wesley devised Twelve Rules 
that, like the General Rules, have found place in every 
Methodist Discipline for the past one hundred and 
fifty years. 

The organization of the societies was as follows: 
Wesley was at the head, though, as long as Charles 
Wesley lived, his name was signed with his brother’s 
to the Rules of the society. The lay preachers were 
called “helpers,” and were stationed by Wesley gener- 
ally in the Annual Conference. A number of societies 
were grouped together in a circuit. The helper first 
named in the Minutes was called the assistant; he had 
charge of the circuit, both of the preachers and the 
members. He arranged the work of the preachers and 
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excluded the members subject only to appeal to Mr. 
Wesley. In each society there was a steward for the 
poor, and one for the current expenses. In the larger 
societies there was more than one. ‘These, with the 
leaders, formed the Leaders’ and Stewards’ Meeting. 
The meeting of the helpers, the leaders, and stewards 
of the entire circuit formed the Quarterly Conference, 
the supreme body for the government of local Meth- 
odism. 

The success and growth of the Methodist movement 
depended upon the character, the labors, and sacrifices 
of the lay itinerants. These were men 
without school training whom Wesley, ine 

5 one : A Itinerants, 
while he utilized their natural gifts, taught 
to train their minds. The privations of these useful 
men it would take long to recount. Their reward was 
in the fruit of their labors and the love of their peo- 
ple. Some of these were remarkable men. Such were 
John Nelson and Thomas Walsh. 

John Nelson was born at the close of the preceding 
century. He was moral in his life and serious in his 
disposition. A stonemason by trade, he was 
often urged to join in drinking bouts with 
his companions. He quietly but firmly refused; but 
he could find relief from his tormentors only when 
he had knocked some of them down. Nelson was 
troubled about his soul, and could find no relief, though 
he attended congregations of Dissenters and Quakers 
and the preaching of Whitefield. At last hearing John 
Wesley, the word took hold of him as soon as the ser- 
mon began. John Nelson at once began to lead a new 
life. Some of the family with whom he boarded came 
to hear Wesley and found peace. Nelson was work- 

28 
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ing on the new Exchequer Building, and the contractor 
ordered him to work on Sunday, as the king’s busi- 
ness required haste. Nelson replied he would work 
for no man in England on Sunday except to put out 
fire or like urgent necessity. The contractor threat- 
ened to discharge him. Nelson replied he would rather 
starve than offend God. ‘The contractor said: “What 
hast thou done that thou makest such an ado about 
religion? I always took thee for an honest man, and 
could trust thee with five hundred pounds.” Nelson 
returned, “So you might, and not have lost one penny 
by me.” “But,” replied the contractor, “I have a worse 
opinion of thee than ever.” Nelson answered, “Master, 
I have the odds of you there; for I have a much worse 
opinion of myself than you can have.” He was not 
dismissed, nor was any work done on Sunday. 

Nelson read the Scriptures, and soon had a score 
of texts to confute the adversaries and to comfort and 
console. He fasted once a week, and gave the food 
to the poor. He went to his home in Birstall, York- 
shire, and won two brothers, an aunt, and two cousins. 
He read, exhorted, and prayed in his own house, and 
his neighbors came to hear. So many came that he 
was compelled to stand in the door and speak to them. 
Six or seven were converted weekly, and the ale- 
houses were deserted. Wesley came to Bristol, and 
found waiting for him a society and preacher. Nelson 
worked days at his trade, and preached nights. He 
now began to itinerate. John Nelson was one of Na- 
ture’s noblemen in mind and body. He generally won 
the leaders of the mob to be his devoted friends. At 
Nottingham a sergeant of the army came to him in 
tears, and said: “In the presence of God and all this 
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people I beg your pardon, for I came on purpose to 
mob you; but when I could get no one to assist me, I 
stood to hear you, and am convinced of the deplorable 
state of my soul. I believe you are a servant of the 
living God.” Nelson says, “He then kissed me, and 
went away weeping.” 

At Epworth both the clergyman and the clerk were 
drunkards. The clerk ran into the congregation where 
Nelson was preaching to seize him and take him to 
the ale-house before the curate; but the crowd rose 
up and threw out the intruder. Nelson founded Meth- 
odism at Leeds, and at Bristol the ale-house keepers 
lamented their loss of custom. So at the instigation 
of the Bristol vicar he was pressed into the army as 
avagrant. The vicar and his associates refused to hear 
Nelson’s defense, who said to them, “I am as able 
to get my living by my hands as any man of my trade 
in England is, and you know it.” He was marched 
to Bradford, and plunged in a dungeon into which ran 
blood and filth from a slaughter-house above it; so 
that Nelson says, “It smelt like a pigsty; but my soul 
was so filled with the love of God it was like paradise 
to me.” There was neither chair nor stool, and no 
bed but rotting straw. The people were touched, and 
brought him food, which he shared with those in like 
condition. The next morning came the wife of John 
Nelson. She had two children, and was soon to be 
confined, but she called to her husband through the 
hole in the door, and said: “Fear not; the cause is 
God’s for which you are here, and he will plead it him- 
self. Therefore be not concerned about me and the 
children, for he that feeds the young ravens will be 
mindful of us. He will give you strength for your 
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day; and after we have suffered a while he will per- 
fect what is lacking in our souls, and bring us where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest.” 

Nelson was true to his Lord, though made a gazing- 
stock of men. When at York they swarmed around 
him to deride him, he says, “The Lord made my brow 
like brass, so that I could look down upon them as 
grasshoppers, and pass through the city as if there had 
been none in it but God and me.” 

A stripling ensign, whom Nelson had rebuked for 
profanity, delighted in tormenting him. He put him 
in prison and threatened to whip him. Nelson says: 
“It caused a sore temptation to arise in me to think 
that a wicked, ignorant man should thus torment me, 
and I able to tie his head and heels together. I found 
an old man’s bone in me; but the Lord lifted up a 
standard when anger was coming in like a flood, or 
else I should have wrung his neck to the ground and 
set my foot upon him.” After three months of perse- 
cution he was released through the influence of Lady 
Huntingdon. 

Nelson, though free from military tormentors, was 
not free from the brutality of his fellow-countrymen. 
He was a tireless itinerant evangelist. In one of his 
tours he came to Nottingham. The mob rushed on 
him as he was preaching. One came up behind him 
and filled his mouth with dirt. Nelson says, “I never 
felt myself so near being choked in my life; but when 
I had got the dirt out I spoke on.” The ringleader of 
the mob now turned and said, “Let him alone, for he 
is right, and we are wrong; and if any one of you 
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touch him I will knock him down.” He guarded Nel- 
son to his lodgings, and asked his prayers. 

A harder fate overtook the faithful itinerant on 
Hepworth Moor. Standing on a table, he was preach- 
ing in the open air. A shower of stones fell around 
him, but he was unharmed. As he turned to descend 
he was struck by a brick on the back of the head, and 
fell bleeding. Being lifted up he staggered on, the 
crowd threatening to kill him. The blood ran down 
his back to his shoes; finally he found a surgeon, who 
dressed his wound. John Nelson did not stop at trifles 
when on his Master’s business. The same day he went 
to Acomb to preach. A coach of young ruffians, who 
passed as gentlemen, and among whom was the brother 
of the clergyman of the parish, drew up to the con- 


' gregation. Two of the strongest of them came up to 


the preacher. One of them stripped off his coat, and 
swore he would kill him. He started for Nelson, who 
stepped aside, when the bully fell on his head. This 
occurred the second time, but at the third attempt the 
preacher was thrown down. Then leaping upon him, 
his wound was reopened, and he was beaten until he 
was senseless. Afterward about twenty of them came 
to him and got him into the street. Then one of them 
knocked him down. This was repeated until he had 
been knocked down eight times. Then, as he was 
unable to rise, they dragged him by the hair over the 
stones for twenty yards, kicking him as they went. 
Finally six of them stood upon him to “tread the Holy 
Ghost out of him.” ‘Then they ordered him to call 
his horse and leave the place. Nelson replied: “I will 
not; for you intend to kill me in private, that you may 
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escape justice; but if you do murder me it shall be 
in public, and it may be the gallows will bring you to 
repentance, and your souls may be saved from the 
wrath to come.” ‘They then proposed to throw him 
into a well; but a woman defended him, and prevented 
them. Some ladies who knew them, now driving by, 
they slunk away. 

Only a frame of iron could resist such assaults ; 
but such a one had God given to John Nelson. The 
next day he rode forty miles to hear John Wesley 
preach, and was greatly comforted. Nelson was in 
many another mob, and with Wesley himself; but he 
lived to be held in honor wherever he wrought, not 
only in Yorkshire, but in Lancashire, Cornwall, and 
Lincoln. In 1774 the end came; the heroic soul of 
John Nelson entered into rest. A funeral procession 
half a mile long bore the remains from Leeds to his 
home in Birstall, where lies all that is mortal of the 
apostle of the Evangelical Revival in Yorkshire. 

Thomas Walsh was a son of Erin. Erse was his 
native tongue, in which he often preached. At eight 

Thomas He learned English, and afterward studied 
Walsh, Latin. His family were Roman Catholics; 
'730°1758- but his older brother, a schoolteacher, be- 
came a member of the Church of England. Until his 
eighteenth year he was a devout Roman Catholic, fast- 
ing, praying, and rigorously examining his life. Then, 
after a conversation with his brother and friends of 
like mind, and prayer continued until the morning, he 
was convinced there is but one God, and one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, and re- 
solved never again to pray to saint or angel. He 
united with the Church of England, but did not find 
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God’s peace until he heard a Methodist itinerant, 
Robert Swindelle, preach on the parade-ground at 
Limerick from “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden.” The rest promised came to him, 
and Thomas Walsh became a new man. Few lives 
more self-sacrificing or more saintly are on the records 
of any Church in Christendom. He was everywhere 
a flaming evangel. Wesley said, “I do not remember 
ever to have known a preacher who, in so few years 
as he remained upon the earth, was an instrument of 
converting so many sinners.” 

Walsh began his ministry in 1750. Often he was 
mobbed. A countryman of the Roman Catholic faith 
started to attack him, saying, although he should be 
shot for it, he would receive satisfaction, and, with 
an oath, declaring, “Thou shalt never deceive another, 
for I am resolved to be the death of thee just now.” 
Walsh reproved him in Irish. “Why didst thou not 
speak so to me in the beginning?” said the man. 
Walsh said: “The lion became as a lamb while I let 
him know in Irish what Christ had done for sinners. 
He departed with a broken heart.” Wesley had Walsh 
preach at three different times in London, living at 
one time two years in Wesley’s house. He was inde- 
fatigable in ministering to his countrymen, in pastoral 
visitations, and in ministering to the sick, his preach- 
ing then bringing great crowds and rich fruits as in 
his native land. Here he applied himself to Greek and 
Hebrew, so that he became a living concordance to 
the Scriptures in their original tongues, especially the 
Hebrew, which he preferred, and through which he 
would converse with the Jews. Walsh was not only 
assiduous in his labors, but ascetic in his habits, much 
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given to fasting and taking little sleep. Wesley thought 
his lack of restraint in the use of his voice cut short 
his days. After a blessed ministry of nine years he 
finished his course, leaving an impressive lesson to all 
of Wesley’s preachers of the necessity of care and the 
right use of the body as well as the soul, but also a 
name fragrant with piety and good works. 

Wesley’s work was extended and carried on, not 
only by his itinerants, but by clergymen of the Church 
of England who sympathized with him. Eminent 
among these was William Grimshaw, curate of Ha- 
worth, in Yorkshire, in the following century the home 
of the father of Charlotte Bronté and his family. 
Grimshaw was a graduate of the University of Cam- 
bridge, but after admission to clerical orders he be- 
came corrupt in morals and unbelieving. Through a 
great religious crisis he found the peace promised in 
the gospel. This was before he knew any Methodist; 
but when he knew them he could not but be in sym- 
pathy with them. He came to Haworth in 1742, and 
three years later enrolled himself as one of Wesley’s 
assistants. He had charge of two circuits, on each of 
which he itinerated for two weeks every month, preach- 
ing often thirty times in the week. He also had his 
experience with mobs. Once he was with Wesley while 
the latter was preaching at Roughlee. The mob came 
upon them. Wesley received a severe blow in the face, 
as they were borne by the mob to Barrowford. There 
the magistrate sought to make them promise that they 
would not come there again. Wesley said he would 
rather cut off his right hand than to make such a 
promise. As they left the house, Grimshaw was tossed 
to and fro, covered with mud and dirt, and knocked 
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down. They requested the leader of the mob to con- 
duct them back to Roughlee, which he did. Wesley 
was knocked down on the way, and his companions 
were misused. 

Grimshaw was a natural orator. He was recklessly 
liberal, denying himself of all but the sheerest neces- 
sities of life that he might give to the poor. 
He was as humble as he was prayerful. 
For sixteen years, until his death, he was 
ceaseless in his efforts to win men from their sins to 
know God. Most marked of all was his love for all 
Christians. He used to say, “I love Christians, true 
Christians of all parties; I do love them, I will love 
them, and none shall make me do otherwise.” 

In 1758, Wesley met John Berridge, the Vicar of 
Everton. Berridge became a revival preacher of re- 
markable power, and second only to Grim- 
shaw as an itinerant. In a great revival 
which broke out at Everton there were as 
unusual physical demonstrations as anything under 
Wesley’s preaching. In one year there were four thou- 
sand converted in the revival at Everton. In his itin- 
erant tours, which he kept up for more than twenty 
years, Berridge often preached to ten thousand people. 
He was rich, and gave liberally to support the work. 
As he was a decided Calvinist, he allied himself with 
Lady Huntingdon’s connection. With Berridge were 
associated William Romaine, lecturer at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, a most earnest and eloquent preacher, 
Martin Madan, chaplain to the Lock Hospital, and 
Henry Venn, curate of Clapham. These were all suc- 
cessful evangelists while clergymen in the Church of 
England. They also were Calvinists in their views. 
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Vincent Perronet, Vicar of Shoreham, Wesley’s life- 
long friend, was equally evangelistic, though, like 
Grimshaw, a decided Arminian. 
In these years Wesley faced mobs with a serenity 
and a courage which won the hearts of those who saw 
Wesley and OT heard of him. Men knew that in John 
the Mobs. Wesley piety was no sign of weakness. 
173971759 Niobs respected his persistence and his 
pluck. They recognized his sincerity, and admired his 
heroism. Of the numberless encounters of those years 
we have space to mention but two. 
October 20, 1743, Wesley had preached at Wednes- 
bury. A crowd had gathered and had gone away. 
Wesley thought this was a good time to 
sy eaceney: leave before they should recruit their forces 
and return. But his friends pressed him 
so that, for fear of offending them, he concluded to 
remain. Before five in the afternoon the mob returned 
and surrounded the house. They cried, “Bring out 
the minister.” Wesley sent one out to speak to the 
captain of the mob and invite him in. He came in, 
and Wesley pacified him; the same course was taken 
with two other leaders. Then Wesley called for a 
chair, and went out to the people. Standing on the 
chair, he called, “What do any of you want with me?” 
Some said, ““We want you to go with us to the jus- 
tice.” “That I will, with all my heart,” said Wesley. 
They set out, some two or three hundred following. 
Night came on and it rained. They went two miles 
to Justice Lane’s. He was in bed, and refused to get 
up, but advised the mob to go home. They then 
decided to go to Justice Persehouse, at Walsall. He 
also sent word that he was in bed, and this was about 
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seven in the evening. Then they thought they would 
return to Wednesbury. Soon after they started, the 
Walsall mob was upon them. He was carried from 
one end of the town to the other, amid cries of “Down 
with him!” “Kill him!’ “Knock his brains out!” 
Wesley strove to speak to the mad sea of raging peo- 
ple. Finally his voice failed him; when again it re- 
turned he broke out in prayer. Now a leader of the 
mob turned and said, “Sir, I will spend my life for 
you; follow me, and not one soul here shall touch a 
hair of your head.” Others said, “Shame! let him go.” 
The mob fell back, and three or four men carried him 
through them all. On the bridge the mob rallied; but 
they went by the mill-dam and the meadows, and 
reached Wednesbury by ten o’clock. In all this tumult 
Wesley says he was as calm as if sitting in his study. 
Not once did he slip or trip; if he had fallen, the mob 
would have been on top of him. One rushed up and 
raised his arm to strike, but let it fall, and only stroked 
Wesley’s head, saying, “What soft hair he has!” A 
stout man struck at him several times with a large oak 
stick; if he had hit him the blow would have been 
fatal. How it was turned aside none knew. Wesley 
lost one flap of his waistcoat and the other half torn 
off, but was otherwise unharmed. Charles Wesley said 
his brother looked like a good soldier of Christ Jesus, 
his clothes being nearly torn off from him. In after 
years Wesley had a large society in Wednesbury. 

July 4, 1745, Wesley went to Falmouth. The story 
was circulated that Wesley had been a long time in 
France and Spain, and was sent there by the Pre- 
tender, and that Wesley’s societies were in league with 
him. At this time, also, there were in Falmouth the 
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crews of several privateers. Wesley, about three in 
the afternoon, went to call on a lady who was sick. 
A wild mob soon surrounded the house. 
They cried, “Bring out the Canorum!’— 
a word for Methodists. There being no an- 
swer, they forced the outside door, and soon filled the 
hallway. There was but a wainscot partition between 
them and Wesley. He thought it would not stand long, 
and took down a large mirror which hung against it. © 
There was no one with him but a maid. She said, 
“O sir, what must we do?” Wesley replied, “We must 
pray.” She said, “But, sir, is it not better for you to 
hide yourself, to get into the closet?” “No,” replied 
Wesley; “it is better for me to stand just where I 
am.” Those outside now set their shoulders to the 
inside door, crying, “Avast, lads, avast!’ The door 
immediately giving way, Wesley stepped into the midst 
of them, saying: “Here I am, which of you has any- 
thing to say to me? To which of you have I done 
any wrong? To you? Or you? Or you?” So talk- 
ing, he came bareheaded into the middle of the street. 
Then he cried, “Neighbors, countrymen! do you de- 
sire to hear me speak?” Some cried, “Yes, yes; he 
shall speak.”” Standing on the ground, not many could 
hear him; but he spoke without stopping until one or 
two of their captains swore no man should touch him. 
Then a clergyman came up, and said, “Are you not 
ashamed to use a stranger thus?” An alderman 
seconded him, two or three gentlemen joined him, and 
took him to a house where he took boat for his next 
appointment. Wesley himself thought the danger at 
Falmouth much greater than at Wednesbury, as no 
one was with him but the maid. Wesley said that 
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English law should protect him and his people, as 
Roman law did St. Paul. Some heavy fines on magis- 
trates and rioters convinced them that mobbing Meth- 
odists, pulling down their houses, and breaking their 
furniture, was not quite such excellent sport as they 
supposed, when they thought of them as quite defense- 
less. After 1756 there were no more mobs. The 
Revival had won its hearing with the English people. 
Cornwall, where at first the mobs were quite frequent, 
became the most Methodistic of the English counties. 
While the Evangelical Revival was thus winning 
its way to the people, its power was felt in the highest 
aristocratic circles in London. While it 
gathered many able and devoted men in Patras 
its ministry, it also won one woman of 
high character, remarkable talents, and extraordi- 
nary generosity, as well as sincere piety. Selina 
Shirley was the daughter of the Earl of Ferrers, 
and married the Earl of Huntingdon. His sisters, 
Betty and Margaret Hastings, knew the Oxford Meth- 
odists. As already related, Margaret became the wife 
of Benjamin Ingham. She early introduced her 
brother’s wife to her Methodist friends. Lady Hun- 
tingdon met with the early Moravian societies, but 
when Wesley parted from them, she ceased her fellow- 
ship with them. She seems from the first to have been 
more influenced by Whitefield than by Wesley, though 
the latter often preached by invitation at her house in 
Donnington Park, and she thoroughly approved of 
Wesley’s lay preachers. She was Calvinistic in her 
opinions, and so the head of the party led by White- 
field, Berridge, Romaine, Venn, and later Toplady and 
the Hills. Lady Huntingdon’s husband died in 1746. 
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She had several children, all of whom died, four sons 
in youth or young manhood. 

Whitefield returned from his third visit to America 
in 1748. His affairs had suffered in his absence, and 
he was in debt. At once Lady Huntingdon came to 
his relief, and made him one of her chaplains. At 
her house he preached to the great and noble of the 
land. Chesterfield heard and complimented the 
preacher ; better still, his wife and her sister were con- 
verted. Bolingbroke was an interested listener, and 
his brother became an earnest Christian. Even David 
Hume said he would go twenty miles to hear White- 
field. Lady Huntingdon did all she could, and suc- 
cessfully, to bring Wesley and Whitefield to co-oper- 
ate, and also took a great interest in the work of the 
Revival in Wales. This work had broken out almost 
simultaneously in three counties in Wales before Wes- 
ley’s return from Georgia. This shows, like similar 
occurrences in America, how widespread was this 
movement independent of its chief leaders. Howell 
Harris, an eloquent, wealthy, and liberal Weishman 
living in Trevecca, was the leading man in this move- 
ment. Lady Huntingdon saw the necessity of train- 
ing the ministers called for by this Revival. She 
founded a college at Trevecca in 1763, of which 
Fletcher was president, and Benson, the commentator, 
its first tutor. Lady Huntingdon had rare gifts of 
administration. Her chapels and Wesley’s alone sur- 
vived the pressure brought upon them. Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodism almost died out at the close of the 
century for lack of organization. Lady Huntingdon 
gave away half a million of dollars. She retrenched 
every unnecessary expense to do this. When she died 
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she left twenty thousand dollars in charities, and all 
the rest of her fortune to her sixty-four chapels. The 
outbreak of the Calvinistic controversy in 1770 was a 
grief to her. She never met Wesley after that time. 
In the same year Whitefield died, and made her the 
heir of all his property, including his slaves connected 
with his Orphan House at Savannah. Like Wesley, 
she never intended that either herself or her people 
should leave the Church of England; but in 1779 she 
found, in order to retain control of her property, she 
must register her chapels as Dissenting places of wor- 
ship. Such Episcopal shortsightedness could hardly 
have occurred one hundred years later. Three months 
after Wesley, Lady Huntingdon died, having influenced 
English Christianity more than any other woman of 
the eighteenth century, unless it was Susannah Wesley. 
Charles Wesley married Sarah Gwynne in 1749. 
The marriage proved a very happy one; two of their 
sons were eminent musicians, and the son 
of one of them became a royal chaplain to pathinit 
Queen Victoria. John Wesley believed that 
the time for his long-deferred happiness had come. He 
was now forty-three. He believed that the Lord had 
been preparing a helpmeet for him. Mrs. Grace Mur- 
ray was a widow of rare gifts, and had charge of the 
preachers’ house at Newcastle. She was eleven years 
younger than Wesley. When Wesley spoke to her, 
she declared her happiness would be too great if his 
hope should be realized. Soon after this, one of the 
preachers, John Bennett, was taken very ill. Grace 
Murray nursed him back to life, and in reward for his 
gratitude gave some kind of promise of marriage. 
Wesley heard of it, and told Mrs. Murray of the effect 
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it must have on their relations. She declared that he 
must save her from it. Matters seem then to have 
been arranged between her and Wesley, though Ben- | 
nett was urging his suit, and Mrs. Murray once sent 
Wesley’s letters to her to Bennett. Finally Mrs. Mur- 
ray accompanied Wesley on a three months’ trip to 
Ireland, and on their return she signed, at Dublin, a 
contract of marriage with Wesley. For two months 
longer she visited with him societies in England and 
Wales, and signed a second contract of marriage. 
Meanwhile Bennett was not idle. Mrs. Murray begged 
Wesley to marry her and end it all. This he should 
have done. Overcaution is not the most desirable 
quality in arranging for marriage. But Wesley was 
ever cautious; he did not wish to offend his friends 
or the societies, and so he desired to prepare the way 
for the reception of the news. Wesley told a friend; 
~ that friend told Charles Wesley. He and Whitefield 
hastened to Newcastle. Charles Wesley had married 
a wealthy lady, and he believed Grace Murray not to 
be socially the woman that his brother should marry. 
In the absence of John Wesley, they saw that Grace 
Murray became the wife of John Bennett. Her hus- 
band lived eight years. She had several sons, who 
lived to do her honor. John Bennett left the societies 
of Wesley and started a sect of his own. After his 
death his widow returned to the fellowship of the 
Methodists. She lived to be eighty-nine, and proved 
by life and deeds she would have been worthy of Wes- 
ley’s name and work. Wesley saw her but once after- 
ward, and that but a few years before his death. He 
kept himself well in hand, but the scar was there. Few 
letters written by great men are more pathetic than the 
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letter John Wesley wrote to his friend when this cup 
he had raised to his lips was dashed to the ground. 
And sadder than the loss it records is the humiliation 
from which it would have saved him. 

Two years later Wesley fell, and was disabled for 
a couple of weeks, having injured his leg. He was 
cared for at the house of Mrs. Mary Vazeille, a widow 
with a handsome fortune and three children. Wesley 
insisted that her fortune should be settled on her chil- 
dren, so that he should not profit by it to the extent 
of a penny. Then he did not wait as he did at New- 
castle; he married her at once, to the consternation of 
his brother Charles. Mary Wesley was jealous, ill- 
tempered, and false to every interest of, or care for, 
her husband. There seems little doubt that she was 
insane. Samuel Bradburn told his son he came upon 
her when she was dragging her venerable spouse 
around the room by the hair of the head. His letter 
to her, written some years after their marriage, is a 
calm statement of an unhappy home life. When in 
1771, after repeated separations, she announced this 
was final, he wrote in his Journal: “I have not sent 
her away; I have not left her; I will not recall her.” 
Ten years later she died, and her husband was not 
notified of her funeral. 

But, like Lincoln, this affliction turned to Wesley 
strength and blessing. Charles Wesley had a happy 
home, but ceased to itinerate in 1756, and aged much 
younger than his brother. In all the years of Wesley’s 
unpopularity and malignant opposition, there was never 
a word by his most bitter enemy against his character. 
He made his home with his people, and no man in the 
history of the Church ever lived to receive a larger 
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measure of love and veneration than did this home- 
less man. 
In 1757, John William Fletcher, a Swiss, just or- 
dained in the Church of England, came to Wesley’s 
. help. He is the saint of the Evangelical 
Bae he Revival, and its ablest controversialist. He 
Controversy. was born at Nyon in 1729. He joined in 
Pialdetcag cd Wesley’s work in London; he was offered 
the living of Dunham, with a salary of 
$2,000 a year; but he decided that it was too much 
money for too little work. He chose the parish of 
Madeley, a mining and manufacturing center, with an 
unusually degraded population. At first he met the 
bitter opposition usual in that time to those who sought 
earnestly the reformation of their neighbors. But by 
apostolic labors, a saintly life, and extraordinary 
preaching he wrought a change in Madeley comparable 
to that which Baxter records at Kidderminster. He 
established preaching appointments at most of the 
places within ten miles of Madeley. Southey said of 
him, “No age or country has ever produced a man of 
more fervent piety or more perfect charity; no Church 
has ever possessed a more apostolic minister.” Henry 
Venn, a Calvinist in his views, said, ‘I have known all 
the great men for these fifty years, but I have known 
none like him.” At the Conference in 1770, Wesley 
proposed a minute on justification and good works to 
guard against Antinomian tendencies which he found 
in the societies. ‘The wording was very concise, and 
could have been better phrased. On the publication 
of the Minutes, the Methodists of the Calvinistic opin- 
ions took the alarm, especially Rev. Walter Shirley 
and his sister, the Countess of Huntingdon. Benson, 
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at Trevecca, defended the minute. This caused the 
resignation of both Fletcher and Benson. Lady Hun- 
tingdon and her brother then issued a circular calling 
for all interested in their view of truth to meet at the 
seat of the Conference, and force a retraction of the 
minute. This, of course, gave just offense. On 
August 6, 1771, Walter Shirley appeared by invita- 
tion, and retracted what was offensive in the circular, 
and Wesley and fifty-three preachers signed a declara- 
tion drawn up by Shirley as to the intent of the minute, 
and good feeling seemed restored. But before the Con- 
ference sat, Wesley had committed the case to Fletcher. 
He had written “Letters” to Shirley and his first 
“Check to Antinomianism.” These were already 
printed. Fletcher wrote to ask that they be not cir- 
culated; but as Wesley had left orders before the Con- 
ference, they were issued at once, and thus began the 
controversy. Fletcher was the Arminian defender, 
and, in true Christian spirit, he defended the truth as 
he saw it. On the other side were first Shirley, who 
wrote in love, not in anger, Augustus Toplady, Sir 
Richard and Rowland Hill. It would not be true to 
say that they abated any of the ancient bitterness and 
even abuse of theological polemics. Few read now the 
books that seemed so important then. Whatever be 
our individual opinion, yet it is true that Fletcher wrote 
for the occasion; he laid the foundation of that form 
of theological statement which has made the largest 
number of converts from non-Christian classes in the 
nineteenth century. Few who do not agree with him 
to-day would agree with the position taken by Toplady 
and the brothers Hill. The controversy ended in 1777. 
Soon, on account of his health, Fletcher went to 
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Switzerland, where he remained for nearly four years, 
returning in 1781. In that year he married Miss Mary 
Bosanquet, a lady of intelligence, ability, and social 
station, but a teacher and a preacher among the Meth- 
odists, for whom she had suffered the loss of all things. 
It proved an ideal marriage ; but Fletcher’s saintly spirit 
_was in a fragile vessel, and in 1785 he went to his 
Lord. 

In 1778, Wesley met Thomas Coke, a graduate of 
Oxford, ordained in the Church of England, but ex- 
pelled from his curacy by his parishioners for his Meth- 
odism, and a man of considerable wealth. He became 
a trusted helper of Wesley, and through him was 
founded the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society. In i814 this earnest and 
devoted worker found a grave in the Indian Ocean 
as he sought India on a missionary journey. 

In 1771 was dedicated City Road Chapel, the 
cathedral of Methodism in the Old World. This 
marked the decisive establishment of the work of Wes- 
ley on a basis equal to independence; this he did not 
desire, and determined should not come in his life. 
But his statements in his Journal show that he felt 
it must come. 

In the settlement of 1689, the penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland were made atrociously 
severe. ‘Two-thirds of the real estate was 
in the hands of the Protestant minority. 
No papist could teach a school or any child 
but his own, nor could he send his children abroad. 
Mixed marriages were not allowed to persons of prop- 
erty, and their children might be forced to be brought 
up Protestants. The eldest son of a landed proprietor, 
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if a Protestant, could make his Roman Catholic father 
a tenant for life. The intent of the legislation was to 
make the children Protestants, but it failed. It was 
the same kind of legislation which the Roman Catholics 
used in Poland, but it stopped short of the persecu- 
tions used by Ferdinand II in Austria. If a Roman 
Catholic inherited an estate, he must become a Prot- 
estant within six months, or the next Protestant heir 
could claim the inheritance. Property was to go into 
Protestant hands. If a Roman Catholic had a good 
horse, a Protestant could claim it on tendering twenty- 
five dollars. The laws though evaded, were successful 
in a large degree; after a century of these infamous 
laws, but one-tenth of the land was in the hands of 
Roman Catholics. Foreign priests were banished, and 
declared traitors if they returned. All priests were 
required to register, and remain in their own parish. 
No Roman Catholic was allowed to keep arms. Thus 
was sowed the harvest which England reaped in 
the nineteenth century. 

John Wesley came to Ireland when the penal legis- 
lation had been in force about fifty years. He at once 
declared its injustice and its failure. Wesley loved the 
Trish, and between his first and last visits, 1747-1789, 
he crossed the channel forty-two times to visit them. 
Some of his most successful ministers were from among 
them, including Philip Embury and Robert Straw- 
bridge, the founders of the Methodist Church in 
America. 

Wesley’s attitude toward the Church of England 
is shown in these extracts from his Journal: 

“I met the classes at Deptford, and was vehemently 
importuned to order the Sunday service in our room, 
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at the same time with that of the Church. It was easy 
to see that this would be a formal separation from 

Wesley / tlie Church. We fixed both our morning 
on Separation and evening service all over England at 

qrom ihe such times as not to interfere with the 

England, Church, with this very design—that those of 
1786, Oct. 24+ the Church if they chose it, might attend 
both the one and the other. But to fix it at the same 
hour is obliging them to separate either from the 
Church or us; and this I judge to be not only inexpedi- 
ent, but totally unlawful for me to do.” 

“January 2, 1787, I went over to Deptford; but it 
seemed, I was got into a den of lions. Most of the lead- 
ing men of the society were mad for separating from the 
Church. I endeavored to reason with them, but in 
vain; they had neither sense nor good manners left. 
At length, after meeting the whole society, I told them, 
‘If you are resolved, you may have your service in 
Church hours; but, remember, from this time you will 
see my face no more.’ This struck deep; and from 
that hour, I have heard no more of separating from 
the Church.” 

“July 6, 1788, I came to Epworth before the Church 
service began; and was glad to observe the serious- 
ness with which Mr. Gibson read prayers, and preached 
a plain, useful sermon; but was sorry to see scarce 
twenty communicants, half of whom came on my ac- 
count. I was informed likewise that scarce fifty persons 
used to attend the Sunday service. What can be done 
to remedy this dire evil? I fain would prevent the 
members from leaving the Church; but can not do it. 
As Mr. G. is not a pious man, but rather an enemy 
to piety, who frequently preaches against the truth 
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and those who hold and love it, I can not with all my 
influence persuade them either to hear him, or to 
attend the sacrament administered by him. If I can 
not carry this point even while I live, who can do it 
when I die? And the case of Epworth is the case of 
every Church, where the minister neither loves nor 
preaches the gospel. The Methodists will not attend 
his ministrations. What then is to be done?” 

This was the fact, and the solution did not come in 
Wesley’s time. If the authorities in the Church of 
England had been as anxious to prevent a separation 
as was Wesley, it would not have come. Perhaps it 
was better that in blindness they wrought. 

August 4, 1788, Mr. Wesley, in London, further 
considered the subject. “One of the most important 
points considered at this Conference was that of leav- 
ing the Church. The sum of a long conversation was: 
1. That in a course of fifty years we had neither pre- 
meditatedly nor willingly varied from it in one article 
either of doctrine or discipline. 2. That we were not 
yet conscious of varying from it in any point of doc- 
trine. 3. That we have in a course of years, out of 
necessity, not choice, slowly and warily varied in some 
points of discipline, by preaching in the fields, by ex- 
temporary prayer, by employing lay preachers, by form- 
ing and regulating societies, and by holding yearly 
Conferences. But we did none of these things till we 
were convinced we could no longer omit them but at 
the peril of our souls.” 

No better defense for Wesley’s course could be 
made. It was sufficient then, and has been since. 

In 1784, Wesley, mindful of the change that must 
come, by a deed of Declaration vested all his property 
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in chapels, preachers’ houses, schools, etc., in a hun- 
dred members of the Annual Conference, known in 
England as the Legal Hundred. This formed a con- 
stitution of a working society after his death. 

Wesley, from reading in 1745 the works of Lord 
Chancellor King on the “Primitive Church,” became 
convinced that presbyters and bishops are 
the same order; later, that apostolic suc- 
cession is a claim that never can be proved, 
and is not true, and that he was as much a Scriptural 
Episcopos as any man in England. Holding these 
views, he, on September 2, 1784, ordained Thomas 
Coke as a bishop or superintendent for America, and 
Thomas Vasey and Richard Whatcoat as presbyters 
with him, to go to America and ordain Francis Asbury 
as bishop and superintendent. 

The justification of this act is, first, in the neces- 
sity of the case: some one must minister the Christian 
sacraments to those thousands of Christ’s unshepherded 
sheep in the wilderness; and, secondly, to the refusal 
of the Bishop of London to ordain any one for that 
work. This seems to be all that is required to those 
who believe that Christ is as really in his Church now 
as in the apostolic age, and that his guidance is now 
as real as then. 

In 1788, Charles Wesley died at the age of eighty- 
one. For eight years he had been very feeble. After 

ceasing to travel in 1756, he often became 

OldAve. very melancholy, and his brother’s ordina- 
tions were a great offense him, as he was 

very rigid in his adherence to the Church of England. 
Yet it was Charles Wesley, not his brother, who be- 
gan holding services in London and Bristol in Meth- 


Wesley and 
America. 
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odist chapels in the hours of service of the Church of 
England, and in those chapels administering the Lord’s 
Supper. What was granted to those societies could 
not be long withheld from the other societies of 
Wesley. 

In the years after 1780, Wesley reaped such a har- 
vest of a life unselfishly spent as falls to but few. He 
still kept up his itinerant tours and his daily preach- 
ing. At five o’clock he began the day with a sermon, 
having risen at four. Then he rode to the next town, 
and in the afternoon preached again. ‘Then, in the 
evening, he preached and met the classes, and preached 
in the same town the next morning at five. If the 
interest demanded, he sometimes staid longer; but, as 
a rule, he adhered closely to his plan. Where the 
places were small, he traveled from one to another be- 
tween the afternoon and the evening service. This 
itinerating was kept up in winter and summer, irre- 
spective of the weather. In the earlier years he rode 
on horseback, but in 1772 his friends bought him a 
chaise, and from that time he rode in this carriage. 
The roads were at times bad beyond description, but 
nothing stopped the unwearied itinerant. In his chaise, 
as on horseback, Wesley was an indefatigable reader. 
Systematically he employed his time for eighteen hours 
a day for sixty years. In this life of constant work 
and riding in the open air he had, with rare excep- 
tions, constant good health. In his Oxford days he 
had a bad cough and spitting of blood, but his Georgia 
residence cured that. In 1753 he was laid up, unable 
to travel for months, and in this enforced leisure wrote 
his “Notes on the New Testament.” He was supposed 
to be dying of consumption, but made a complete re- 
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covery. Though Wesley slept but six hours in twenty- 
four, he slept well. At eighty-five he said he could 
not remember that he ever lost a single night’s sleep. 
To this good health and constant occupation, as well 
as his continual sense of the Divine presence and of 
acceptance with God, was due his uniform serenity 
and cheerfulness. Wesley was never in a hurry, and 
he never worried. His old age was one of the most 
beautiful on record. Alexander Knox, who visited 
him at eighty-six, said: “So fine an old man I never 
saw! The happiness of his mind beamed forth in his 
countenance. Every look showed how fully he en- 
joyed the gay remembrance of a life well spent.” This 
cheerfulness has been the characteristic of his ministers 
and people. Grave they may often have been, but a 
sour Methodist is a contradiction in terms. On the 
faces of the early Methodists was the joy of the vic- 
torious life. 

In these later years his journeys, especially after 
the death of Charles Wesley, were a constant ovation. 
In 1789, though feeling decaying strength, he visited 
Cornwall and Kingswood. He preached, as he had done 
so often before, in the natural amphitheater at Gwenap, 
where often he had spoken to twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple. Again he was in Ireland, and rejoiced in the 
prosperity of the work in that island, in which he ever 
took a peculiar interest. 

Wesley made out his usual itinerary for March, 
1791, but took cold, and on Tuesday, February 22d, 
preached at Leatherhead his last sermon, from the text, 
“Seek ye the Lord while he may be found; call ye 
upon him while he is near.” Two days later he wrote 
his last letter; it was addressed to William Wilber- 
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force, and there could be no worthier close to a benefi- 
cent career. It was as follows: 


“LOoNbDoN, February 24, 1791. 

“My Dear Sir,—Unless the Divine Power has 
raised you up to be as Athanasius, contra mundum, I 
see not how you can go through your glorious enter- 
prise in opposing that execrable villainy which is the 
scandal of religion, of England, and of human nature. 
Unless God has raised you up for this very thing, you 
will be worn out by the opposition of men and devils; 
but if God be for you, who can be against you? Are 
all of them together stronger than God? O, ‘be not 
weary in well-doing!’ Go on, in the name of God and 
in power of his might, till even American slavery, the 
vilest that ever saw the sun, shall vanish away before it. 

“Reading this morning a tract, wrote by a poor 
African, I was particularly struck by that circumstance 
that a man who has a black skin, being wronged or 
outraged by a white man, can have no redress; it being 
a law in our colonies that the oath of a black against 
a white goes for nothing. What villainy is this! 

“That He who has guided you from your youth up 
may continue to strengthen you in this and all things, 
is the prayer of, dear sir, 

“Your affectionate servant, 
“JoHNn WESLEY.” 


The next day he returned to City Road Chapel 
to die. He had a high fever. On Sunday, Death of 
February 27th, he sat up. After a restless Wesley- 
night, on Tuesday morning he began to sing, 


“All glory to God in the sky, 
And peace upon earth be restored.” 
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After a while he asked for pen and ink. He tried 
to write, but could not. Miss Ritchie said, “Let me 
write for you, sir; tell me what you would say.” He 
replied, “Nothing but that God is with us.” 

In the afternoon he began singing with vigor, “I “Il 
praise my Maker while I’ve breath.” Afterwards, 
with a weak voice, he said: “Lord, thou givest strength 
to those who can speak and to those who can not. 
Speak, Lord, to all our hearts, and let them know that 
thou loosest the tongue.” Then he sang his last hymn, 


“To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Who sweetly all agree.” 


His voice then failed, but he said: “Now we have 
done. Let us all go.” For the last time he was laid 
on his bed. ‘The friends in the house were called to- 
gether, and prayer was offered. He responded heartily, 
“Amen.” ‘Then he took their hands and said, “Fare- 
well, farewell.” Finding that he could not make him- 
self understood, he summoned all his remaining 
strength and cried out, “The best of all is, God is 
with us.” Then, lifting his arm, he cried again, “The 
best of all is, God is with us.” The next morning at 
ten o’clock, March 2, 1791, he died. His last word 
was “Farewell.” There lay a man who trusted the 
living God, who trusted to him his all for both worlds. 
A long life and a triumphant death showed he had 
made no mistake. At his death, in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and America, there were one hundred and twenty 
thousand gathered into his societies, and his preachers 
declared the truth and ministered to souls on one hun- 
dred and eight circuits in the Old World, and the same 
number in America. It is certain that the years since 
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have not lessened the value and influence of his work, 
nor the luster of his fame. 

Let us now turn to some characteristics of his per- 

son and work. John Wesley, like all his family, was 
a small man, not quite five feet six inches 
in height, and his weight for many years “harscter- 
was one hundred and twenty-two pounds. 
His hair and his eyes were dark, his forehead clear 
and smooth, his nose aquiline. The face was fine. 
In age the hair became white as snow; it was always 
worn long, at first because he could not afford the 
money to keep it trimmed, and afterwards by prefer- 
ence. To the last his eye was peculiarly bright and 
piercing. He was neat but plain in his dress, and 
extremely punctual in his habits. 

Wesley was an exceptional scholar. His thorough 
knowledge of Greek and his acquaintance with the 
work of Bengel gave permanent value to his “Notes 
on the New Testament.” At the same time it is to be 
regretted that his view of the Biblical statements on 
the subject made him believe in witchcraft. Yet it 
should be noted that he welcomed scientific discoveries, 
and was interested in electricity and in all that could 
advance the science or practice of medicine. 

Wesley loved beautiful scenery, and especially de- 
lighted in landscape gardening. But he was a true 
child of his century and nation in his lack of knowledge 
or appreciation of art. Indeed, beauty of person or 
appearance he felt to be a snare. In his buildings he 
necessarily sought the largest service at the least cost. 
In them there was little room, and he did not desire 
more, for the artistic. 

The man and his work stand out before us. A 
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word should be given to his defects. It has been said 
that John Wesley had not a philosophic mind, and 
made no original contributions to philosophy or theol- 
ogy. Suppose it should be granted. What is that but 
to say that the greatness of his mind was of a different 
order? We are not surprised that no such contribu- 
tions came from Richelieu, or Marlborough, or Wash- 
ington; yet Wesley’s original gifts were of the same 
kind as theirs. Nevertheless it must be granted that 
no man since the Reformation has so profoundly af- 
fected Evangelical theology. He gave to the teachings 
of Arminius life and power. He made the world 
understand, so that to-day all parties acknowledge it, 
that a man may be intensely Evangelical and a re- 
vivalist, and yet an Arminian. He shattered the 
monopoly Calvinistic preachers claimed to possess of 
“preaching the gospel.” John Wesley made all Evan- 
gelical theology more humane, and all Evangelical re- 
ligion more ethical. 

John Wesley framed no theological system. There 
are those who think this is largely of the unspeakable 
mercy of God. But it should be observed that the 
cast of his mind was inductive; that his tendency was 
to make sure of facts and truths, without troubling 
himself about putting them and all else into a system. 
The latter course would be a necessity to a man whose 
mind worked deductively; but Wesley was an induc- 
tive thinker. 

Wesley has been charged with personal ambition; 
but that charge has long since been withdrawn. He 
was a great administrator, and, like all administrators, 
made mistakes. His over-caution lost him Grace Mur- 
ray; it also made worse the separation of 1763, on 
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account of the fanatical excesses of George Bell and 
others. Doubtless his attitude toward the Church of 
England weakened his societies in England for a hun- 
dred years after his death. His prejudice and his 
patriotism made him take the wrong side in the War 
of the Revolution, and take too favorable a view of 
George III; but he was frank and sincere in it. He 
ruled his societies with firmness, and sometimes im- 
periously, but always with kindness. He never knew 
rancor, and his people needed a close organization and 
a firm rule. Those societies of the Revival that had it 
not, soon left scarcely a name. 

His abiding faults were those of his movement and 
his age. Wesley viewed religion solely from an in- 
dividualistic standpoint. We concede that the salvation 
of the individual is the foundation of all else, but it 
is not the whole structure. In Wesley’s time, also, it 
must be allowed that the work demanded of the Church 
was this foundation laying. 

Wesley’s work was that of a leader of societies 
rather than the founder of a Church. The expecta- 
tion he had of large defections and backslidings, and 
the ruthlessness with which he cut off disorderly walk- 
ers, are appalling, and reveal a weak side of the Evan- 
gelical Revival. The same may be said of the reliance 
upon states of feeling rather than upon the formation 
of Christian character. 

There was little place for childhood in Wesley’s 
scheme of Christian life, though he rejoiced in Sunday- 
schools from the beginning. Much as Wesley loved 
children, he never understood the religious life, or, it 
may be said, the developing life, of a child. In Evangel- 
ical services the individual is the unit; in the life of the 
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Church the family is the unit, and there must be room 
in it for young men and maidens, and for the chil- 
dren, of whom the Savior said, “Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” ‘The revival also has reference solely 
to the spiritual relation of man; but man has social, 
civil, and physical relations and needs. Wesley was 
not narrow in regard to these; but the Church must 
put more emphasis upon them as completing the work 
of the Evangelical Revival. 

But with these defects, Wesley’s work is a marvel 
in the history of the Christian Church. He believed 
in education. He gave his itinerants the best system 
of compulsory lay study yet devised in the Church— 
a system perfected and effective to-day. He founded 
Kingswood School, and allied it thoroughly with the 
work of the Church. He believed in the press, and 
was the founder of modern cheap and periodical re- 
ligious literature for the people. He made his press 
the educator for his people, and a source of popular 
intelligence and increasing strength to religious work, 
with accelerating influence in all branches of the Chris- 
tian Church until our day. Beginning with the pub- 
lication of Charles Wesley’s hymns and cheap tracts 
against popular vices and sins, and the publication of 
the Arminian Magazine, at the age of seventy he said 
he was out of pocket through long years of writing 
and publishing. But soon after he says that, unawares, 
it made him rich. 

Wesley’s fame as a writer will rest upon his ser- 
mons. They had been preached many times, but are 
not written as he preached them. He felt the need 
of his people for a compact and concise statement of 
the most important truths of religion. To prepare this, 
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he shut himself up with only his Greek Testament 
and Hebrew Bible, striving to forget all else he ever 
read. Thus he sought to set forth “plain truths for 
plain people.” It may be said that the sermons ac- 
complished their aim, and that few religious writings 
of that century stand as well the test of time. But 
Wesley’s power was the living preacher facing great 
congregations. It is his peculiar glory to have been, 
more than any other man in any age, the religious 
teacher of the English people. _ 

Wesley’s concise style made him the author of 
pithy sayings, great truths in a small compass. Such 
are his oft-repeated: “We think, and let think;” “The 
world is my parish;” “I desire a league offensive and 
defensive with every soldier of Christ Jesus;” slavery 
as “the execrable sum of all villainies;” the liquor- 
sellers as “poisoners general of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects ;” and dying “‘the best of all is, God is with us.” 

Wesley’s distinctive teaching was: (1) Free salva- 
tion: that Christ died for all. (2) The doctrine of 
assurance: That every one may know that his sins 
are forgiven who repents and believes on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit bearing witness with his 
spirit. (3) That it is possible by disobedience to fall 
from this and every state of grace. (4) Christian per- 
fection: that it is possible for a believer to live with- 
out willfully transgressing a known law of God. 

We shall find the influence of Wesley’s work in the 
Great Revival, not only among the people distinctively 
known as Methodists and in Lady Hunting- 
don’s Connection, but in the ranks of the ,mtirect- 
Church of England as well. Romaine said 
that, when he began his work, there were not five 
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clergymen in the Church of England who were in 
sympathy with the Evangelical Revival, but in 1793 
there were five hundred. The whole Low Church party 
of the next century sprang from the Evangelical Re- 
vival, and they and their teachings and works were 
given the name of Evangelical. 

The Dissenting Churches—the Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Quakers—took on new 
Nonconform- life and power and influence through the 

ing Evangelical Revival. It marked a new era 

Churches. iy the career of all English Churches. And 
there were even larger results, showing a more ex- 
tended influence. Though the movement against slav- 
Children of the CY and the slave-trade was due in no small 
Evangelical measure to the humane and liberty-loving 

Revival. spirit of the eighteenth century, and al- 
though the Quakers in America, and Clarkson in Eng- 
land, first attacked it, yet the abolition of slavery and 
the slave-trade in English-speaking countries was due 
chiefly to the moral sentiment born of the Evangelical 
Revival. 

The modern Sunday-school begun by Robert 
Raikes, a member of the Church of England, at 
Gloucester, in 1780, is the second child of the Revival. 
The modern missionary movement, beginning with the 
landing in India of William Carey in 1793, of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Church, is the third and mightiest child 
of the Evangelical Revival with which will be forever 
linked the names of John and Charles Wesley and 
George Whitefield. 

Great was the sorrow on Wesley’s death; but his 
beautiful old age and triumphant home-going were 
potent influences in the life of the common people. 
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Wesley’s work went on. There also continued the de- 
sire to separate from the Church of England and to 
have the sacraments from the hands of their own pas- 
tors. The Conference in 1796 forbade the discussion 
of this subject under severe penalty. Many thought 
this action arbitrary and unjust. So thought Alexander 
Kilham, who led a secession which organized as the 
Methodist New Connection in 1797. Kilham died the 
next year, but there had come the first division among 
the followers of Wesley. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN AMERICA. 


THERE were two events in this period which af- 
fected all the Churches in the colonies: these were 
the Great Awakening, or the Evangelical Revival, and 
the formation of the Government of the United States 
of America. The former of these was the first great 
movement of common life felt in all the colonies. The 
latter affected the organization and work of all the 
Churches, but more especially that of the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian Churches. With the first came a 
great awakening of the religious life which deepened 
and extended the influence of Christianity. There had 
been a retrogression in morals and religion until the 
beginning of this movement. The French and Indian 
War, 1755-1763; the Revolutionary War, 1775-1783; 
and what almost approached anarchy, from 1783 to 
1789—all unfavorably affected the religious life. The 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States and 
its first amendments showed plainly the downfall of 
the State Church system. This came at once in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, but lasted a generation longer in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Of course, there was 
never a State Church in any of the States admitted to 
fellowship with the original thirteen colonies. The 
colonists were increasing in wealth and in temporal 
‘ comforts during this period. In spite of lingering 
wars, there was a growth both in population and trade. 
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The conquest of Canada removed a menacing and dan- 
gerous enemy. The expedition of General Sullivan 
in 1779 broke the power of the Iroquois, and threw 
open to settlement the fertile lands of Central and West- 
ern New York. In the last thirty years of the century 
the tide of emigration poured over the Alleghanies 
into Western Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Southern Ohio. The cities of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston grew in im- 
portance and population. 

The ablest clergyman of America in this period 
was Jonathan Edwards. The grandparents of Jon- 
athan Edwards on both sides were New jonathan 
England clergymen. His mother’s father Edwards, 
was Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton. '7937175® 
He was born at East Windsor, Connecticut, in 1703. 
From early childhood he was the subject of religious 
impressions, and was converted at seventeen. The test 
in his case was that he submitted to the Divine Sov- 
ereignty, and this ever remained the great central doc- 
trine in his thought. At six he began to learn Latin. 
At thirteen he entered Yale, and was graduated four 
years later, though he remained there two years longer, 
paying special attention to Greek and Hebrew. In 
1722 he was licensed to preach, and served for eight 
months at a Presbyterian Church in New York. Ed- 
wards had unusual advantages as the only son with 
ten sisters, and his great powers showed unusually 
early development. At Yale he served as tutor, 1724- 
1726; then he was called to his grandfather’s Church 
at Northampton, where he served from 1727 to 1750. 
In the former year, July 27th, he married Sarah Pier- 
pont, the daughter of a Puritan clergyman. She was 
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a woman of rare intellectual gifts and spiritualminded- 
ness. ‘T'o them were born three sons and seven daugh- 
ters, and from them was descended no small share of 
the distinguished men of New England in the last one 
hundred and fifty years. Few families in the world 
have such a record. 

The ministry of Edwards at Northampton was 
marked by the outbreak of the Great Awakening under 
his ministry. Three hundred of his parishioners were 
converted. Of course, he gladly co-operated with 
Whitefield. After the revival had run its course, there 
was a reaction against Edwards. He had taken a stand 
against the Half-way Covenant, of which his grand- 
father had been the strongest supporter. On insisting 
on some measures of discipline, he was dismissed from 
Northampton under circumstances of peculiar trial. 
His young family, with most insufficient support, were 
thrown among the Indians at Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts, to whom Edwards became a missionary in 1750- 
1758. Here he wrote his great treatise “On the Will,” 
and “The Nature of Virtue,” and “Original Sin.” He 
had already published a treatise on “Religious Affec- 
tions.” In 1758, Edwards was elected president of 
Princeton College. In a few weeks after he died of 
smallpox. 

As theologian, Edwards emphasized, as few 
Christian preachers of any creed do, the Sovereignty 
of God and the entire lack of freedom of man. His 
necessarian views now are held by Antichristian think- 
ers rather than by those who hold the faith in which 
Edwards lived and died. He also placed the strongest © 
emphasis upon the guilt of the whole race in Adam. 
Nevetheless it is held that he advanced on the prevail- 
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ing Calvinism in making man’s inability not natural, 
but moral; in identifying virtue with disinterested be- 
nevolence ; in making the motive in God’s action a wise 
benevolence toward the universe as a whole. Jonathan 
Edwards was the most distinguished thinker and 
clergyman in America in the eighteenth century. He 
owed this distinction to a rare, in equal intensity per- 
haps wnique, union of differing qualities. He was an 
original thinker of great penetration and power. The 
era in his intellectual life came when he read Locke 
at the age of fifteen. Of the awakening of that passion 
for pure thought, which never left him, he says that 
he was “as much engaged, and had more satisfaction 
and pleasure in studying it than the most greedy miser 
in gathering up handfuls of silver and gold from 
some newly-discovered treasure.” To this power and 
passion of the will he added a character as free from 
taint and as scrupulously upright in the intellectual 
as in the moral life. But the great driving-wheel of 
the whole nature was his might of affection, going out 
toward God in moral reverence, and then in the ac- 
ceptance and accomplishment of his will in the re- 
demption of men. There was no stronger mind in the 
Church of his day, nor was there a warmer or more 
loving heart. He was eminent as a Christian. 

The Great Awakening in New England arose 
from the same general condition as in England,— 
the popular irreligion and immorality and 

? ; 2 The Great 
the clear and emphatic republication of a yabeninn. 
the truths of the Christian salvation. It 
began with Jonathan Edwards’s powerful sermons at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, from December, 1734, 
to May, 1735. Three hundred professed conversion. 
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The revival ran through the valley of the Connecticut 
in 1736-1737. In 1739 and 1749 it broke out under 
the ministry of the Tennents in New Jersey. George 
Whitefield arrived in Philadelphia in November, 1739, 
fresh from the outbreak of the great movement in Eng- 
land. The scenes of Kingswood and Moorfields repeated 
themselves in America. Everywhere eager and admir- 
ing crowds hung on the lips of the prince of pulpit 
orators. From September to December, 1740, he was 
in New England. All the Churches and Harvard and 
Yale welcomed him. There had never been such scenes 
in America as greeted his preaching in the Connecti- 
cut Valley. Whitefield was in New England again 
in 1744, 1754, in 1764, and in 1770. On his last visit 
he was a prematurely aged man. On September 29, 
1770, he preached in Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
The crowd thronged about his lodging. Whitefield 
took the light in his hand to go to bed, as he was 
weary and suffering from asthma; but seeing the ex- 
pectant faces, he could not refrain. He turned and 
preached until the candle burned down in its socket. 
That was Whitefield’s last sermon. Before another 
day his course was finished. He had been a burning 
and a shining light. He was buried at Newburyport. 
He loved America, and Americans loved him. It was 
fitting that his remains should rest in American soil. 
He was the chief instrument in the greatest religious 
movement New England has known. Generous and 
free from guile, loving and being loved, he fitly repre- 
sented and promoted on both sides of the ocean the 
Evangelical Revival. 

There did not lack for opposition to the Revival 
in the New World more than in the British Isles. Gil- 
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bert Tennent preached in Boston from December, 1740, 
to March, 1741. He was severe in his censures of the 
churches and the clergy. In Connecticut, 
Whitefield fell into the same snare. Many  OPPosers- 
enemies were made, especially among the clergy. David 
Brainerd, the missionary, on account of his sympathy 
with the Revival, was expelled from Yale College. 
Harvard College pronounced against Whitefield on his 
return in 1744. The Congregational Synod of Con- 
necticut, in November, 1741, declared against him. 
This opposition caused the separation into the Old 
Light and the New Light Congregational Churches 
in Connecticut, 1746-1751. ‘Thirty-one pastors were 
ordained to New Light Churches in these years. In 
spite of this opposition and that of the Episcopal 
Churches of Connecticut, and excesses in the meetings 
themselves, the Revival increased in extent and in- 
fluence through 1742. Then came the ebbtide. In 
1750, Jonathan Edwards was forced to give up his 
charge at Northampton and go to Stockbridge. 

Another effect of the reflex action after, and in 
opposition to, the Revival, was the beginning of the 
Unitarian movement in Eastern Massachusetts, 
through Samuel Briant, of Braintree, Massachusetts, 
1749-1754; Samuel Webster, of Salisbury, 1757-1796; 
Charles Chauncey, Boston, 1755; Jonathan Mayhew, 
Boston, 1747-1766. These men were of more than 
ordinary intellectual ability, and were decided patriots 
in the pre-Revolutionary struggles. Briant and May- 
hew died young. The movement did not take on any 
organized form until in the next century. 

John Murray, the father of Universalism in Amer- 
ica, came to Massachusetts in 1770. Nine years later 
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the first church was built in Gloucester. He was pas- 
tor of a Universalist Church in Boston, 1793-1815. 
In his work he was ably succeeded by Elhanan Win- 
chester. 

Jonathan Edwards left his mark, not only on New 
England thinking, but on her Church life and the in- 

Congrega- tellectual leaders of her clergy. Such were 
tionalists. Joseph Bellamy, Samuel Hopkins, Stephen 
West, and Jonathan Edwards, Jr. 

Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790) was a graduate of 
Yale College, and held his own pastorate for fifty 
years. In 1750 he published “True Religion De- 
lineated.”” He advanced on the teaching of Edwards, 
and clearly asserted a general atonement. This be- 
came the view of what was styled the New Divinity. 

Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803) studied in the home 
of Jonathan Edwards after graduating at Yale. His 
two pastorates were Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
1743-1769, and Newport, Rhode Island, 1770-1803. 
His distinctive teachings were, that man was not guilty 
for Adam's sin; that all acts of the unregenerated are 
selfish and sinful; and that the test of a true Chris- 
tian is willingness to be damned for the glory of God. 
This last position had been held by Hooker and Shep- 
herd, and was the outgrowth of the teaching of dis- 
interested benevolence by Jonathan Edwards and his 
gifted and saintly wife. It is the same doctrine prac- 
tically, as that of Fénelon, but carried to a further and 
a logical extreme. 

Jonathan Edwards, Jr. (1745-1801), graduated at 
Princeton, 1765. He was pastor of New Haven, 1769- 
1795; Colebrook, Connecticut, 1795-1799; president of 
Union College, 1799-1801, In 1784, against the Uni- 
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versalists, he wrote “Brief Observations on the Doc- 
trine of Universal Salvation.” He published in 1785 
“The Necessity of an Atonement,” in which he ad- 
vocated the governmental view of Grotius, which is 
the most widely accepted statement of the doctrine of 
the atonement in Congregational and Methodist 
Churches, 

The settlement of Vermont opened new territory 
to the Congregationalists. The church in Bennington 
was founded in 1762, and in Newbury in 1764. The 
University of Vermont was founded-in 1791, and the 
State General Convention in 1796. In 1800 there were 
seventy-four Congregational churches in the State. 
Before 1790 there were three Congregational churches 
in New York State. Between 1790-1800 there were 
twelve more founded, two of them, East Bloomfield, 
1796, and Canandaigua, 1799, in the Genesee country. 
The first Congregational churches in Ohio were Mari- 
etta, 1796, and Youngstown, 1799. 

The leading man among the Baptists of this era 
was Isaac Backus (1724-1806). He was converted in 
1741, and was pastor of Congregational The 
Churches from 1742 to 1751. August 22d Baptists. 
of that year he was immersed. In January, 1756, he 
organized a Baptist Church at Middleborough, Mass., 
and within five years two others were built in the 
same town. He was pastor of the First Church, 
Middleborough, 1756-1806. He was father, guide, and 
defender of the Baptist Churches in New England. 
Assiduous in his pastoral duties, he was a fervent evan- 
gelist, and the leader in all that concerned the Bap- 
tists in their conflicts with the State Church in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 
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The Baptists were proportionally strongest in 
Rhode Island. The First Church of Providence be- 
came a Six-Principle Baptist Church in 1752. A new 
church, costing thirty-five thousand dollars, was built 
in 1775. ‘The Warren Baptist Association was or- 
ganized in 1767. The most important event in the 
history of the Baptists in New England, in this cen- 
tury, was the founding of Rhode Island College, now 
Brown University, in 1770. Its first president was 
James Manning (1738-1791). He was a graduate of 
Princeton in 1762, and pastor of Warren, Rhode 
Island, 1764-1770. In 1793 money was raised by a 
lottery to purchase instruments and apparatus for the 
college. Jonathan Maxcy was its president from 1791 
to 1802. Its name was changed to Brown University 
in 1804. 

The first Baptist Church in New Hampshire was 
organized at Newton, 1755. Hezekiah Smith, of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, was the father of the Bap- 
tist Churches of New Hampshire. The New Hamp- 
shire Association was formed in 1785 with five min- 
isters and three Churches. 

Benjamin Randall, in 1780, organized the Freewill 
(anti-Calvinistic) Baptist Church in New Hampshire. 

The First Baptist Church in Vermont was founded 
at Shaftesbury in 1768, and the Shaftesbury Associa- 
tion in 1781. The Bowenham Association was formed 
in 1787. In 1790 the Baptist Churches in New Eng- 
land were distributed as follows: In Massachusetts, 
g2 churches, with 6,234 members; Rhode Island, 38 
churches, 3,502 members; Connecticut, 55 churches, 
3,214 members; New Hampshire, 32 churches, 1,732 
members ; Maine, 15 churches, 882 members ; Vermont, 
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34 churches, 1,610 members; total, 266 churches, 
17,174 members. The New Light Congregationalist 
contributed largely to the Baptist growth in Con- 
necticut. 

The Episcopal Churches formed a refuge in Con- 
necticut for those who did not like the least fellowship 
with the Great Awakening. They made a 
slow growth when their adherence to the 
Royalist cause in the Revolutionary War nearly wrecked 
them altogether. They produced one eminent man 
in this period, Dr. Samuel Johnson, the president of 
King’s College, Columbia University. 

Samuel Johnson (1696-1772) was graduated at 
Yale College, and was tutor there until the secession 
of Dr. Cutler to the Church of England in 1722. 
Johnson went with him, and was ordained in London 
in March, 1723. Returning, he built a church at Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1724, of which he was pastor for 
over thirty years, and into whose communion he re- 
ceived, during that time, nearly 4,500 members. He 
sent also fourteen men to England for clerical ordina- 
tion. He was always on pleasant terms with Yale 
College, where he educated his son. At the outbreak 
of the Revolution there were forty Episcopal Churches 
and twenty clergymen in Connecticut. In July, 1776, 
they gave up public worship because they were not 
allowed to pray for King George. Johnson died be- 
fore these evil days came. He was president of King’s 
College from 1754 to 1757, and then pastor at Strat- 
ford from 1757 to his death in 1772. He was a man 
of firm convictions, broadminded, and charitable. Of 
strong intellect, he was wise in counsel and unwearied 
in labors. His character commanded respect, and his 
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piety was genuine. He was the real founder and 
leader of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut; but 
he never broke with his former friends of the Congre- 
gational Churches. 

The Dutch Reformed Church grew with the growth 
of the Dutch population. The preaching was in the 

ia Dutch language, and so could not win 

States,  tany who were not of Dutch descent. It 

(eek ams was also under the control of the Classis 

Reformed Of Amsterdam, and did not have power for 

Charch. American ordinations until well on in this 
period. Its churches were in the Hudson and Mohawk 
Valleys and in Northern New Jersey. The Dutch 
population were industrious and frugal, and in wealth 
and temporal comfort surpassed other sections of the 
people. In the old centers it was, and has remained, 
strong socially. 

The chief events of this time are the successful, 
though long delayed, effort to have American ordina- 
tion and the founding of Queen’s, now Rutgers Col- 
lege. 

Two men of more than ordinary mark left the im- 
pression of their minds and work upon this period. 
They are Theodore J. Freylinghuysen and John H. 
Livingston. 

Freylinghuysen came to America from Holland in 
1720. Important as was his work, of equal value has 
been the service of his descendants. Among these was 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, who was candidate for, 
and nearly elected, Vice-President of the United States 
in 1844. He was president of Rutgers College, 1850- 
1862. 

The burning question of these years was the or- 
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dination of American clergy for the Reformed Dutch 
Church. In 1737, seven ministers, at the call of the 
Consistory of New York, petitioned the 4 verican 
Classis at Amsterdam for permission to Ordination, 
form a Coetus, or Association, which should '7377'77'- 
have authority to ordain ministers in America. This 
was not granted until ten years later. Meanwhile the 
Church was making slow but steady growth. In 1754 
there were seventy-one congregations and twenty-nine 
ministers. 

The question of American ordinations was bound 
up with the founding of a college where candidates 
for the ministry could be trained. In 1754, accepting 
some plans for the recognition of the Dutch in the 
new King’s College, five ministers seceded from the 
Coetus and formed the Conferentie. The Coetus in- 
sisted on American ordinations and a Dutch College 
which should train for them. The Church and the 
clergy were thoroughly divided in the bitter strife 
which ensued, 1754-1771. The Coetus party obtained 
a charter for a Dutch Academy in 1766. Four years 
later this became enlarged into a charter for Queen’s 
College at New Brunswick, New Jersey. In 1825 
it became Rutgers College. 

The man peculiarly fitted to unite these warring 
factions was John H. Livingston. Born in New York, 
he was graduated from Yale in 1762. Four 
years later he sailed for Amsterdam. He 
studied in Utrecht, and was ordained in Holland. In 
1770 he returned to New York, having been called to 
a pastorate there the year previous. 

Through his influence the rival parties of the 
Coetus and Conferentie, in October, 1771, were united 
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in a Provisional Synod. This was the governing body 
of that Church in America for the next twenty years. 
In 1794 a constitution for the whole Church in Amer- 
ica was adopted; the General Synod became the su- 
preme governing body; the Provisional Synod became 
a Particular Synod, and each Classis was given the 
right of ordination. 

Livingston was the true and steadfast friend of 
the new college. In its charter, 1770, the object of its 
founding is clearly and nobly stated: “To promote 
learning for the benefit of the community and the ad- 
vancement of the Protestant religion of all denomina- 
tions; and more especially to remove, as much as pos- 
sible, the necessity our said loving subjects have 
hitherto been under of sending their youth intended 
for the university to a foreign country for education, 
and of being subordinate to a foreign ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.” Words could hardly make more evi- 
dent the need in 1770 of ecclesiastical, as well as po- 
litical, independence. 

The German Reformed Church in this period grew 
by natural increase, and from a large emigration which 

Ah flowed into Pennsylvania, Western Mary- 

German land, down the Shenandoah Valley, and on 
Bennet into North Carolina. Its first leader was 
John Philip Boehm. Boehm had been 

driven out from Worms on the Rhine by the Roman 
Catholics. ‘There he had been a teacher in the parochial 
school and precentor in the Reformed Church. By 
1720 he was in Pennsylvania. He saw the destitute 
condition of the Churches, and though not able to re- 
ceive ordination until 1729, when conferred upon him 
by the Dutch in New York, in 1725 he became pastor 
of the Reformed Churches in Faulkner’s Swamp, Skip- 
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pack, and White Marsh. This pastorate he held until 
his death in 1749. 

The first Church of this communion in Philadelphia 
was organized by George Michael Weiss. Weiss was 
born at Stebbach, in the valley of the debgem. 
Necker, about 1700. Weiss was ordained Weiss. 
in 1725. He had pastoral work in Ger- '7°07'76 
many, 1729-1731. In the latter year he came to Amer- 
ica. For the next fifteen years he had pastorates in 
Dutchess and Schoharie Counties in New York. 
Driven from the latter field of work by the Indians, 
he went to Pennsylvania, where he wrought until his 
death. He was a man of ability and force of char- 
acter. 

A strange episode in American Church history 
opened with the coming to Pennsylvania of Conrad 
Beissel in 1720, and his meeting John Peter 
Miller in 1734. Beissel (1681-1768) was 
born at Eberbach in the Palatinate. His father died 
before his birth, and his mother when he was six 
years of age. His early education was neglected; but 
he came to write good German, and was noted as a 
mathematician and musician, though he was a baker 
by trade. Beissel was baptized and confirmed in the 
Reformed Church, but he testified against marriage 
and glorified the monastic life, so that he had to leave 
Germany. Coming to America, he at first joined the 
Dunkards in 1724, being immersed. Four years later 
he separated from them. He was a Mystic, and had 
a strange power of winning followers, so that he has 
been called the Pied Piper of Hamelin. In 1732 he 
and his followers adopted a conventual rule, imitated 
The first Synod was organized September 29, 1747. 
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buildings of their monastery. Two years later Beissel 
met John Peter Miller (1710-1796). Miller was born 
at Lautern in the Palatinate, and studied at Heidel- 
berg, and as a candidate for ordination came to Penn- 
sylvania in 1730. 

He was ordained by the Presbyterian Synod of 
Philadelphia, and served as pastor at Tulpehocken, 
1730-1734. He was regarded as an extraordinary 
scholar. Beissel won Miller for “Ephrata,” the name 
of his monastery. Miller was at this time twenty-four 
years of age. He severed his relations with the Re- 
formed Church, and became for sixty years the life 
and soul of the new movement. In 1768, on Beissel’s 
death, he became the head of the community. Miller 
dressed in a gown of coarse cloth, and slept on a bench, 
with a stick of wood for his pillow. He wrote a great 
deal, and was the head of the extensive publishing- 
house at Ephrata. His record of Baptist martyrdom 
entitled, “The Bloody Arena, or Mirror of Martyrs” 
(Ephrata, 1748), was by far the largest publication is- 
sued in America before the Revolution. Soon after 
Miller’s death the “Order of the Solitary” disbanded. 
The property was sold in 1814. Thus ended the first 
experiment in Protestant monasticism on American 
soil. 

Michael Schlatter was born in St. Gall, Switzer- 
land. He attended universities, and finished his 

Micha theological course in Holland. After serv- 
Schlatter. ing one year as a vicar in Switzerland, he 
171071790 sailed for America, and landed at Phila- 
delphia in September, 1746. His influence, through 
his unexampled activity, began to be everywhere felt. 
army. He was at the siege of Louisburg. After the 
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There were thirty-one pastors and elders present. 
Schlatter was a settled pastor in Philadelphia and Ger- 
mantown, but traveled from Northern New Jersey 
to the Shenandoah Valley. In these journeys he es- 
tablished sixteen charges, each with several congre- 
gations. He enjoyed the friendship of the Lutheran 
leader, Muhlenberg. The turn in Schlatter’s life came 
when the Synod, in 1751, requested him to go to 
Europe to raise money to relieve the poverty of the 
Churches. Schlatter, in a year’s absence, raised sixty 
thousand dollars, which was invested for the benefit 
of the Reformed Churches in Pennsylvania; but the 
Synod was made strictly subordinate to, and dependent 
for ordinations upon, the Classis of Amsterdam. 
Schlatter returned with five young ministers, among 
whom was Philip William Otterbein. 

Moved by a translation of Schlatter’s appeal, Rev. 
David Thompson organized in England a “Society for 
the Promotion of the Knowledge of God among the 
Germans ;” and raised one hundred thousand dollars 
to establish charity schools among those who were in 
Pennsylvania. Schlatter was made superintendent of 
these schools, and thus became the first superintendent 
of public instruction in that colony and State. ‘Thomp- 
son, in his appeals, had sometimes exaggerated the ig- 
norance of the Germans and their needs. The plain 
truth was humiliating enough. These appeals and the 
charity schools touched the pride of the German popu- 
lation. ‘They preferred their ignorance to this charity. 
Schlatter became very unpopular, and the well-meant 
experiment proved a failure. Schlatter resigned his 
educational work, and became a chaplain in the British 
closely from the Capuchins, and began to erect the 
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return of the expedition, being in comfortable circum- 
stances, he retired from ministerial life, and, highly 
respected, lived in Philadelphia until his death. He 
was an ardent patriot during the Revolution. 

The companion of Schlatter, Philip William Otter- 
bein, was born at Dillenburg, Nassau. He was edu- 
Philip William C2ted and ordained in Germany. He was 

Otterbein. a fervent Pietist, but not a Mystic. From 

1726-1813. 172 to 1774 he was pastor at Lancaster, 
Tulpehocken, Frederick, Maryland, and York, Penn- 
syvania. He built new churches at Lancaster and 
Frederick. In 1740-1741 he visited Germany. In 
1774 he was called to the Second Reformed Church 
in Baltimore, of which he remained pastor until his 
death in 1813. He was the warm and lifelong friend 
of Francis Asbury. The acquaintance began in 1772, 
and he assisted in Asbury’s ordination in 1784. 
Otterbein thoroughly sympathized with the Methodist 
movement, and from him sprang the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. The effect of the pen- 
sions given by the Classis of Amsterdam from the 
Schlatter fund was the reverse of helpful. The 
congregations which ought long before to have 
become financially independent became stingy and 
pauperized. In 1772 the Synod assumed authority 
to ordain. In 1791 it declared its right to ordain, 
“without asking or waiting for permission to do so 
from the fathers in Holland.” They then renounced 
their stipend from that country. In April, 1793, at 
Lancaster, Pennslvania, met the first General Synod 
of this Church. It represented one hundred and sev- 
enty-eight congregations, fifteen thousand members, 
and about forty thousand adherents. There were 
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twenty-two ministers, of whom thirteen were present. 
There was little evidence of prosperity, and the Church 
did not outgrow the disastrous effect of its pupilage 
for the next generation. At this Synod was adopted 
“Rules of Synod” and a new hymn-book. 

Franklin College was founded for the Germans of 
both the Reformed and Lutheran Confessions, at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, June 6, 1787. 
Franklin was one of its founders. Henry 
EK. Muhlenburg was its first president. 
Small at first, it has been refounded, and is influential 
in its work. 

The Lutheran Church in this period grew largely 
from immigrations, and this growth was mainly in 
Pennsylvania. It had good friends in Bhs 
Europe in the persons of the Halle Pietists, Lutheran 
John Anastasius Freylinghausen, of Halle, Ce 
and Frederick Michael Ziegenhagen, royal chaplain to 
the German Georges, Kings of Great Britain, 1722- 
1770. 

Samuel Urlsperger, once a Roman Catholic pas- 
tor in Augsburg, came with the expelled Salzburgers 
to Georgia in 1734. There he and his companions 
founded Ebenezer, and there, as we know, Wesley 
met him. 

By far the most distinguished man in this Church 
in the colonial period was Henry Melchoir Muhlen- 
berg. Muhlenberg was born at Eimbeck, Henry 
in Hanover, of a poor but noble family. We tesce. 
His poverty made him late in getting an 1711-1787. 
education. He studied at Gottingen, Jena, and Halle. 
Graduating, he was also ordained, in 1739. After 
being two months in London and fourteen weeks on 
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the ocean, he arrived at Charleston, September, 1742. 
Visiting Ebenezer, he came to Philadelphia in No- 
vember of that year. He had three congregations: 
one in a carpenter-shop in Philadelphia, one in a barn 
at the Trappe, and a partially completed church at New 
Hanover. ‘The latter place was thirty-six miles from 
Philadelphia and ten from Trappe. To cut off im- 
postors he would not have collections at Church serv- 
ices. In the five years, 1743-1748, there were five new 
churches built, and one enlarged, in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. In 1747, Muhlenberg took a missionary tour 
through Pennsylvania and Western Maryland. He 
was pastor in New York City in the summers of 175I- 
1752. He married the daughter of Conrad Wieser, a 
wealthy German. 

The most important event in the history of this 
Church in this century was the organization of the 
Ministerium at Philadelphia, August 23, 1748, with 
power to ordain. This Ministerium adopted a synod- 
ical constitution in 1760. The first Lutheran minister 
of American birth was Jacob van Buskirk, born in 
1739. He studied five years under Muhlenberg, and 
then was a pastor in Eastern Pennsylvania from 1762 
until his death in 1800. The New York Ministerium 
was organized October 23, 1786. The first English 
Lutheran Church in the United States was organized 
in New York City in 1796, but went bodily over to 
the Episcopalians in 1805. 

The family of Muhlenberg was one of marked abil- 
ity. Peter Muhlenberg studied in Germany, and was 
ordained in 1769. He was pastor in the Shenandoah 
Valley, 1772-1776, when his patriotic feelings got the 
better of him, and he became a colonel in the Conti- 
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nental Army. Frederick Augustine Muhlenberg 
studied at Halle, and was ordained in 1770. He lent 
most valuable aid to the American cause during the 
Revolution. He was speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the First and Third Congresses of the 
United States. His grandson, a distinguished minister 
of the Episcopal Church, William Augustus Muhlen- 
berg, was the founder of St. Luke’s Hospital and of 
the order of deaconesses in that Church. Henry Ernest 
Muhlenberg studied at Halle, and was ordained in 
1770. He served as pastor in New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia, and Lancaster. He was a distinguished botan- 
ist and the first president of Franklin College. 

The European history of the Moravians has al- 
ready been sketched, and we have met with Count 
Zinzendorf. He came to America in 1742, 
and at once sought to organize a compre- nile el 
hensive Church, which should include all 
Christian believers among the Germans. For a while 
he had great success; but the plan was too visionary, 
or, if not, Zinzendorf had not the insight and capacity 
to carry it out. From the first, however, the Mora- 
vians have been a missionary people. In 1732-1733 
they sent missionaries to the West Indies and to 
Greenland. In 1735, Zinzendorf and his Moravians 
came to Georgia. This colony removed to Pennsyl- 
vania, and settled at Nazareth in 1740. Zinzendorf 
changed the name to Bethlehem at Christmas of that 
year. Zinzendorf was in missionary work among the 
Indians from June to December, 1742, in New York 
and Pennsylvania. He established seven congrega- 
tions in the latter colony, and two in New York and 
at Staten Island. He also founded four schools at 
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Germantown, Frederick, Oley, and Heidelberg. After 
Zinzendorf’s return in 1743, August Gottlieb Spangen- 
berg was the head of the Moravians in this country 
until his death twenty years later. Spangenberg was 
noted as a theologian and a linguist, and was the 
author of the semi-communistic arrangements of the 
Moravians in this country. 

The first American Synod of the Church was held 
in 1748, and the next year it was recognized as an 
ancient Episcopal Church by Act of Parliament. The 
Synod met intermittently until 1769, when no other 
was held for more than seventy years. The Nazareth 
Hall school was founded in November, 1756. Spangen- 
berg was in Europe in 1750 and 1762. Gnadenhutten, 
on the Mahoning, was destroyed by the Indians, No- 
vember 24, 1755. On Zinzendorf’s death the Mora- 
vian Church owed on debts he had contracted for the 
Church seven hundred and seventy-three thousand dol- 
lars. They were not all paid until 1801. 

In 1752 and 1753, Spangenberg and Henry Antes 
bought a tract of one hundred thousand 
acres on the Yadkin, in North Carolina, 
and called it Wachovia. They founded Salem in 
1753- 

David Ziesberger pushed on west of the Alle- 
ghanies. After five years of labor he founded below 
Pittsburg, Friedenstadt, and the same year Salem and 
Schénbrunn, on the Tuscarora River, in Ohio. ‘The 
missions seemed to prosper until, in 1781, the British, 
with three hundred whites and a body of Indians, drove 
away the whole population and took Ziesberger to De- 
troit. The next year the American militia, believing 
falsely that the Moravians favored the British, came 
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to the settlements in March, and destroyed them, -kill- 
ing ninety-six Indians. In 1798 the United States 
Government settled with Ziesberger for the losses. 

No Church has been more self-denying and devoted 
than the Moravian, but it has not increased in mem- 
bers. This has been largely through its internal 
economy. The peculiarities of its exclusive settle- 
ments, its use of the lot, its choir system, its use of 
commercial schemes instead of voluntary offerings to 
support its work, its use of the German language, and 
its being led by men of European birth and training 
who were unable to adapt themselves to the tides of 
the new life around them, have all contributed to make 
the Moravians a small Church, but can not dim the 
splendor of their missionary record. 

The Scotch-Irish emigration was the strength of 
the Presbyterian Church in this century. By 1726 
there were six thousand Scotch-Irish in 
Pennsylvania, and at the middle of the cen- Pisaveuaee 
tury the number had doubled. The Great 
Awakening brought new life to the Presbyterian as to 
the other American Churches. Those influential 
through it were Jacob Frelinghuysen, Raritan, New 
Jersey (1719-1746), and the Tennents. 

William Tennent came to America in 1716. Two 
years later he joined the Presbyterians. To meet the 
immense need of the time for an educated 
ministry, he, in 1726, organized his “Log yen ets. 
College” at Neshaminy, north of Phila- 
delphia. His son, Gilbert Tennent, suffered severe 
illness, and had a wonderful religious experience in 
1728. From that time he began to hold revival serv- 
ices, We have met him in Boston with Whitefield, 
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and he visited John Wesley in London. March 8, 
1741, he preached, at a ministerial gathering at Not- 
tingham, Pennsylvania, his sermon on “An Uncon- 
verted Ministry.” It was an almost unrelieved de- 
nunciatory invective. It only angered, and did not 
bring to repentance and healing. The freeness and 
fullness of gospel grace was not so urged as to draw 
the wounded to the mighty Savior. The same year the 
Philadelphia Synod compelled Tennent and Blair and 
the New Brunswick Presbytery to withdraw, by vote 
of twelve to ten. In 1745 the Synod of New York 
was formed, with twenty-two ministers; in 1758 it had 
seventy-two. The Philadelphia Synod, which had thus 
set itself against the Revival movement, had at the 
first date twenty-four ministers, and thirteen years later 
had but twenty-three. 
The Synod of New York founded ‘a school at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in 1745-1747, under Jon- 
athan Dickinson. In the latter year it was 
her removed to Newark under Aaron Burr, 
who remained its head for the next ten 
years, and under whom it was removed to Princeton 
in 1755. Jonathan Edwards was its president in 1758; 
Samuel Davies, 1759-1761 ; Samuel Finley, 1761-1766; 
and Dr. John Witherspoon, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, from 1768 to 1782. This 
list of eminent men did much to give the Presbyterian 
Church the influence it possessed at the end of this 
period. 
The most distinguished Presbyterian preacher of 
this period was John Witherspoon, president of Prince- 
ton College, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
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and member of the Continental Congress during the 
Revolutionary War. He was directly descended, 
through an unbroken line of ministers, from John 
Knox, the Reformer of Scotland. Wither- Tehees 
spoon was born near Edinburgh. His Witherspoon, 
father was a clergyman of piety and learn- '777"'794 
ing. Very early in life he was converted, and studied 
in the public school at Haddington and in the Uni- 
versity at Edinburgh. From the latter institution he 
was graduated, having stood unrivaled for clearness 
of style and accuracy of thought. He was ordained 
minister at Keith, in the west of Scotland, in 1745. 
Twelve years later he exchanged this parish for the 
Church of Paisley. Here he served but a year, as, 
in 1768, he was elected president of Princeton College. 
He came with a great reputation for learning and 
talent, and rendered important service. He at once 
largely increased the student body, and augmented its 
financial resources. He enlarged the curriculum, and 
made an unexcelled record both in governing the col- 
lege and in his lectures, which were the first college 
lectures in America. After five years of service he was 
elected to the Continental Congress, where he sat from 
1773 to 1782. Although he wrote many of the most 
important State papers of the time, he was true to his 
duties as college president and his character as a clergy- 
man. His unique position gave him great influence, 
to which his numerous publications of a high char- 
acter also contributed. His son-in-law, Dr. Sam- 
uel S. Smith, succeeded him in 1782, and he died 
in 17094. 

David Brainerd, with prodigal self-denial, carried 
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on his missionary work among the Indians (1743- 
1747) until he came to an early grave. John Brainerd 
took up his work, and lived longer to 
work amon serve it. Elihu Spencer labored among the 
Oneidas of New York from 1748 to 1750. 
Like all immigrant Churches, the Presbyterians in- 
herited the divisions of the old country. The first Re- 
formed (Covenanter) Presbytery was 
formed in 1743. The Burgher and Anti- 
Burgher differences made themselves felt 
in Pennsylvania in 1746-1747. An Associate Pres- 
bytery was formed in 1753. The Associate Reformed 
Church organized in 1782. 
The Presbytery of Hanover, Virginia, was organ- 
ized in 1755. The New York and Philadelphia Synods 
TheGrowth Teunited in 1758. In 1753 the Dutchess 
ofthe County Presbytery was organized; in 1781, 
Church. that of Red Stone, Pennsylvania. The first 
church in this Presbytery was erected in 1790. The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States was formed in 1789 with four Synods 
and sixteen Presbyteries. Henceforth the great Pres- 
byterian Church was organized for its work in the 
new Nation. At the close of the century it seemed to 
be the dominant religious force in the new Republic, 
especially in the Middle States. Its clergy was nearly 
four times as numerous as that of the Reformed 
Churches. 
The First Baptist Church in New York City be- 
came extinct in 1732, but was revived and reorganized 
The thirty years later. In 1750 there were three 
Baptists. or four Baptist churches in the colony. In 
1792, in the State, there were sixty-two churches and 
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four thousand members. In 1807, in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, there were twenty-nine churches and 
three thousand six hundred and thirty-two members. 

In 1760 there were estimated to be fifty thousand 
Quakers in America. There was quite a declension 
from the former rigid rules. They paid 
much attention to the condition of the 
Negroes and the Indians. The Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, in 1776, expelled their members who would 
not free their slaves. The New York Meeting took 
the same action the same year, that of Baltimore the 
year following, and that of Virginia in 1784. In the 
year 1787 no acknowledged Quaker held a slave. In 
this great reform the Quakers led entire Chris- 
tendom. 

William Vasey, the first rector of Trinity Church, 
New York, was succeeded, in 1746-1764, by Henry 


Quakers. 


Barclay. He began his missionary work The 
among the Mohawk Indians in 1734. ager ie 
rinity 


Three years later he was made rector of church, 

St. Peter’s, Albany, while still working N.Y. 

among the Indians. In 1745 there were twenty-two 
churches in New York and New Jersey. St. George’s, 
in New York, was consecrated in 1752, and St. Paul’s 
in 1766. Dr. Auchmuthy was rector of Trinity Church 
1764-1777; Dr. Inglis, .1777-1783; Samuel Provoost, 
1784-1803. In these years came the dreaded storm 
of the Revolution. The members of the Church of 
England very generally sympathized with the mother 
country, and many of the clergy emigrated. Of course, 
there were many notable exceptions ; the leaders among 
the laity of the South, of American birth, allied them- 
selves with the cause led by Washington. In New 
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York this was true of Dr. Samuel Provoost, and of 
John Jay and Alexander Hamilton. . 

Yet the best authorties estimate that there were 
ninety thousand Royalists in the Colony of New York 
alone. When the British evacuated the city of New 
York in 1783, ten thousand left with them, and thirty 
thousand had preceded them to Nova Scotia. Forty 
thousand Tories had enlisted in the royal armies. The 
loss to the Church of England in members, wealth, and 
influence may be imagined. 

iii In New Jersey, in 1770, there were thir- 
New Jersey. teen missionaries and four churches. The 
Revolution wrecked this work. 

The Church had made good progress in Phila- 

delphia. Christ’s Church was finished in 1744, after 

seventeen years spent in its erection. The 
eae University of Pennsylvania was founded in 

1749. St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, was built 
in 1761. Dr. Jacob Duché was rector of Christ’s 
Ckurch, 1759-1776. Dr. Duché opened the first Con- 
tinental Congress with prayer, September 4, 1774. 
July 20, 1775, the Continental Congress attended a 
service of fasting and prayer in Christ’s Church. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Francis Hopkinson, and Robert Mor- 
ris were vestrymen in this church. At this service Dr. 
Duché officiated. In 1776 he wrote to Washington, 
urging the cessation of hostilities, and then returned 
to England. Rev. William White, afterward Bishop 
White, was rector of Christ’s Church from 1779 until 
his death in 1836. 

The aggressive Churches in the South in this period 
were the Baptists, and in the later decades the Meth- 
odists. In this section the Baptists showed first that 
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evangelistic zeal and fervor and success in gathering 
the people, which were to distinguish them so in the 
century following. The Ketokton Asso- 

ciation of Virginia was formed in 1766, qn. sruth. 
and the Kehukee Association of North ~ 
Carolina in the year previous; that of Charleston was 
founded in 1790. Shubel Marshall and Daniel Stream 
were Baptist evangelists in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, 1754-1760. In 1760-1770, in Virginia, Samuel 
Harris and John Walter organized separate Baptist 
Churches, but they were united again with the regular 
Baptists in 1787. 

These statistics, otherwise dry, give some idea of 
the expanding activity of this most energetic Amer- 
ican Church, in 1792. In Virginia there were 218 
churches, 20,443 members; in North Carolina there 
were 94 churches, 7,503 members; in South Carolina 
there were 70 churches, 4,167 members; in Georgia 
there were 50 churches, 3,201 members. Daniel 
Boone’s brother, Squire Boone, was a Baptist, and so 
Baptists soon came into Kentucky. The first Baptist, 
Church in that State was formed in Sexem’s Valley, 
June, 1781. In 1792 there were 42 churches and 3,095 
members. In ‘Tennessee, 21 churches and 900 
members. 

The first Baptist Church in Ohio was organized 
in 1790 by Stephen Gano, of Providence, at Columbia, 
now Cincinnati. Its first pastor was John Smith, 
senator of the United States. In 1797 there were four 
Baptist churches in the State. The Baptists were ear- 
nest, persistent, and successful agitators against the 
State Churches. They greatly aided in the disestab- 
lishment of that of Virginia in 1786, and those of 
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Massachusetts and Connecticut in 1833 and 1820. By 
the opening of the next century they may be said to 
be fairly launched on their career of conquest. 

The storm of the Revolution left more permanent 
effects in the South than elsewhere, except in New 
York, in the Episcopal Church. The ma- 
jority of the clergy left the country. After 
the war it was generally regarded as a 
British Church. It had little vigor or earnestness. 
Bishop White says: “In Maryland and Virginia, where 
the Church had enjoyed civil establishments, on the 
ceasing of these, the incumbents of the parishes, al- 
most without exception, ceased to officiate. Further 
South the condition of the Church was not better, to 
say the least.” Rev. James Madison was elected 
Bishop of Virginia in 1790. From 1805 to 1812 no 
Diocesan Convention was held. Vacant parishes re- 
mained so for the lack of clergy. For many years 
there was only one ordination, and that was an un- 
worthy one. In the Eastern States there were but two 
or three clergy officiating at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The one essential to an American Church was the 
raising up of American clergy, educated and ordained 

are on this side of the ocean. This, of course, 
Founding of necessitated an American Episcopate. The 
Sunes need for this had long been recognized, but 

Church, the English bishops would not act. The 

784. refusal to Wesley had been the invariable 
refusal of the century. The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel had, in the years 1701-1776, main- 
tained three hundred and ten ordained missionaries, 
in two hundred and two central stations, and expended 
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over'a million dollars. But what the Church needed 
was not charity, but a chance for independent life. 

Bishop Samuel Seabury, not a very important in- 
dividual in intellect or character, saw this very clearly, 
and decided to have Episcopal consecration to an Amer- 
ican See, by hook or by crook. After prolonged nego- 
tiations, and proceedings which often bordered on the 
ludicrous, he obtained consecration from the Scotch 
Nonjuring bishops at Aberdeen, November 14, 1784. 

Fortunately there were in the Church wiser and 
abler men, though this consecration doubtless did stir 
up the English bishops to act. The pre- ; 

= 1 + Bishop 
eminent leader for the occasion was Rev.  winiam 
William White, rector of Christ’s Church, White. 
Philadelphia. Bishop White was born in '74°"'°3* 
Philadelphia, 1748, and graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1765. He was in England 1770- 
1772, and was there ordained deacon and priest. Re- 
turning in the latter year, he at once became rector of 
Christ’s Church, which positior he held for the rest of 
his long life. Bishop White was sincere in his piety, 
and both moderate and evangelical in his religion. He 
was an ecclesiastical statesman, and the most influen- 
tial Episcopal clergyman in America. 

The first General Convention of the Church met 
September 26, 1785, at Philadelphia. Sixteen clergy- 
men and twenty-four laymen were present, of whom 
ten of the clergy and fourteen of the laity were from 
Maryland and Virginia. October 10, 1786, the General 
Convention again met, and recommended White of 
Philadelphia, Provoost of New York, and Griffith of 
Virginia, for consecration to the American Episcopate. 
Bishops White and Griffith were consecrated at Lon- 
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don, February 4, 1787. The General Convention which 
organized the Protestant Episcopal Church met at 
Philadelphia, July 28, 1789. It consisted of seventeen 
clergymen and sixteen laymen. The House of Bishops, 
of two, assembled October 10, 1789. The Convention 
adjourned October 16, 1789. The Convention which 
elected Bishops White, Provoost, and Griffith consisted 
of nine clergy and eleven laymen, and sat two days. 
Truly this was a day of small things. 

In 1792, Bishop T. J. Claggett was consecrated the 
first Bishop of Maryland. North Carolina had no 
bishops until 1817. Robert Smith was elected Bishop 
of South Carolina, 1795-1801, but he never admin- 
istered confirmation. Georgia was not even visited by 
a bishop until 1816. Dr. Provoost was Bishop of New 
York, of the self-indulgent, easy-going kind, 1787- 
1801. Bishop Seabury died 1796, and Abraham Jarvis 
succeeded as Bishop of Connecticut, 1797-1813. Ed- 
ward Bass was made Bishop of Massachusetts, 1797- 
1803. Among all these there was but one eminent man. 
That man was the founder, under God, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in America. That man was 
William White. 

Though Lower California was discovered in 1536, 
the Spaniards did not occupy Upper California until 
The Roman 2709. Then Father Juneperro Serra, van 

Catholic able and saintly man, went there to be at 
apes the head of its missions, 1769-1784. In 
California 17609, Father Serra established the San 
Missions- Diego Mission; in 1771, the Monterey 
Mission; in 1771, July, the San Antonio; in 1771, 
August, the San Gabriel; in 1775, October, the San 
Juan Capistro; in 1775, September, the San Fran- 
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cisco; in 1777, January, Santa Clara, and also Santa 
Barbara. In 1773, Serra returned to Mexico; then 
there were five missions and nineteen Franciscans, and 
in five years there had been four hundred and ninety- 
one baptisms. The Spanish authorities in Mexico 
agreed to give each mission eight hundred dollars. 
In 1784 there were eight missions, and a Christian 
population of five thousand eight hundred. In 1800 
there were eighteen missions, and fifteen thousand five 
hundred Christians. The work seemed to increase in 
prosperity. In 1822 there were twenty-one missions, 
thirty thousand six hundred Christians, sixty-one thou- 
sand five hundred horses, three hundred and twenty- 
one thousand cattle, and one hundred and twenty-two 
bushels of grain raised. The Mexican Revolution 
came, and destroyed it all. The Indians returned to 
savage life and paganism. 

The mission buildings surrounded a quadrangle six 
hundred feet square. There were rooms for a military 
detail of five or six, a church, a convent 
for the fathers, a school for boys, and an- Pen, 
other for girls, and the storehouses. The 
mission owned the land for a radius of twenty-five or 
thirty miles, which was used for tillage or grazing. 
Near the mission was the pueblo, or dwellings of the 
Christian Indians. At a distance so as not to inter- 
fere with the work of the mission, but near enough 
for protection, was the presidio, or garrison. This 
seemed a perfect arrangement; but it was wholly arti- 
ficial, and when the military support was withdrawn 
the whole collapsed ; there was no life in it. The friars 
had always kept the Indian a child; hence there could 
be no advance to Christian manhood, Much better 
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would it have been if secular clergy, in touch with 
human life, could have had charge of affairs, and all 
had thorough and vigilant episcopal inspection. This 
would have prevented quarrels with the political au- 
thorities, and kept them more true to their religious 
aim. 

The growth of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States is mainly by immigration and the ad- 

hesion of the children of immigrants. The 

Growth x 4 é : : 
of the Roman tide of immigration from Roman Catholic 

Catholic countries to the United States was small 
Church. ; : 
during the eighteenth century; so the 
growth was small; but foundations were laid for the 
marvelous expansion of the next hundred years. In 
1721 the first priest came to Pennsylvania, Father 
Greaton. The Jesuits established a school at Bohemia, 
in Pennsylvania, in 1745. ‘Ten years later there were 
fourteen priests in Maryland. 

Bishop Challoner, of London, who, through the 
Pope, had oversight of affairs in the British Colonies 
in 1756, wrote: “There are no missions in any part of 
our colonies except Maryland and Pennsylvania. Of 
the number of Catholics I have various accounts— 
from four to seven thousand. There are twelve mis- 
sionaries in Maryland, and four in Pennsylvania, all 
of the Society of Jesus. These also assist some few 
Catholics in Virginia upon the borders of Maryland, 
and in New Jersey bordering upon Pennsylvania. As 
for the rest of the provinces—New England and New 
York, etc.—if there can be any straggling Catholics, 
they can have no exercise of their religion, as no priest 
ever comes near them.” Yet there were some men of 
influence among the Roman Catholics during the period 
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of our American Revolution. Thomas Fitzimmons, 
Thomas Sim Lee, and Daniel and Charles Carroll were 
Roman Catholics. 

The Carrolls were the most notable Roman Cath- 
olic family in America. John Carroll, the first Roman 
Catholic Bishop in the United States, was 
born at upper Marlborough, Maryland. A John Carroll. 
year he studied at Bohemia, Pennsylvania, Ene 
and then went to Europe. Six years he studied at St. 
Omer, and entered on his two years’ novitiate as a 
Jesuit. Then he was a student in the Jesuit College 
at Liege. At twenty-eight he was ordained to the 
priesthood. He was afterward professor in the Jesuit 
College at Bruges and Liege for fourteen years. For 
twenty-six years he had been in Europe, and probably 
would never have returned to his native land but for 
the fact that.the Jesuits were suppressed in 1773. He 
made his home in Rockville, Maryland. 

June 9, 1784, he was made Prefect Apostolic of 
the United States; the appointment did not reach him 
until November 26th, and was accepted by him Feb- 
ruary 27, 1785. Baltimore was chosen seat of the 
See, and John Carroll bishop, in 1789. The Pope’s Bull 
confirming the election bore date November 6, 1789. 
Carroll was consecrated at Lulworth Castle, August 
15, 1790. This was the beginning of the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy in the United States. The Sulpicians 
in 1791 founded an ecclesiastical seminary at Balti- 
more. A site for a church was bought in Washington 
in 1794. The first Diocesan Synod was held in No- 
vember, 1791. There were present twenty priests 
representing five different nationalities. There was not 
a building in New England fit to be called a church 
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at the end of the century. The Roman Catholic popu- 
lation was estimated at two hundred and forty-nine 
whites and four hundred and fifty Indians. The cor- 
ner-stone of the first Roman Catholic church in Albany 
was laid in 1797. Roman Catholics from Maryland 
emigrated to Kentucky from 1774. The first church 
was erected at Pottingeer Creek in 1787. In 1796 
there was not a Roman Catholic priest in all the North- 
west Territory; that is, north of the Ohio and west 
of the mouth of Lake Erie. One was sent to Detroit 
during that year. Carroll estimated, in 1785, that there 
was a Roman Catholic population in Maryland of fif- 
teen thousand eight hundred; in Pennsylvania, seven 
hundred; in Virginia, two hundred; in New York, one 
thousand five hundred. 

The system of voluntary support, the strong con- 
nectional organization through the Synods and the 
coadjutor bishops, were elements of strength to the 
Church. The differences of nationality and of language 
were sources of weakness at first; but in the next cen- 
tury they were sources of strength, as the incoming 
tide of immigration was to make evident. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH OF THE EVANGELICAL 
REVIVAL. 


Tue Evangelicai Revival in America, as in Britain, 
had most beneficent indirect results. All the Churches 
except the Roman Catholic were greatly quickened 
by it. Those who opposed it were stirred up by it 
to zeal and good works. It had a wide influence for 
good beyond that which was religious in its character. 
_ Everywhere it raised the moral tone of the community, 

and increased in it the efficiency of all the forces which 
elevate a people in the scale of civilization. ‘The re- 
sults for this world which flowed from godliness in 
England under the labors of Wesley’s itinerants in 
transforming communities, were seen in America. 
Freeborn Garrettson says of a portion of Delaware, 
called Cypress Swamp: “When we first went among 
them, the people, their land and houses, with but few 
exceptions, were poor. What was worst of all, they 
were destitute of even the form of godliness. Many 
of them preferred fishing and hunting to cultivating 
the land. After the gospel came among them, religion 
spread rapidly, and they became industrious and happy ; 
left off gambling, tilled their land, built houses, and 
attended to their spiritual interests, so that, after a 
few years, in retracing my footsteps in this country, 
I found that my younger brethren in the university 
who had succeeded me had been blessed in their la- 
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bors, and everything appeared to wear a different as- 
pect. Experience had taught many that there is noth- 
ing like the gospel in its purity to meliorate both the 
temporal and spiritual condition of man.” 

Those effects alone in America were so great as 
to make its influence this side of the ocean not in- 
ferior to that on the other; yet as in England the Great 
Revival found its concrete and permanent expression 
in the Wesleyan Church and its allied branches, so 
in America the product and representative of the Evan- 
gelical Revival is the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and its numerous family of Churches allied in doc- 
trine, worship, discipline, and spirit. It is the latest 
of those Churches whose adherents number millions. 
Though it is youngest, its missionaries are in all parts . 
of the globe, and its bishops in their episcopal tours 
each year sail on every sea. Though it has the briefest 
history, it shows the largest increase won from non- 
Christian people. Though beginning among the lowly, 
it does not lack great characters nor great achievements. 
In romantic interest it is surpassed by no annals of 
Christian devotion, daring, and conquest since the days 
of the apostles. 

The conquest of the North American Continent by 
European civilization and the Christian religion under 
the lead of the English race is the great achievement 
in the history of the world for the last four hundred 
years. The movement of the European peoples to the 
western shores of the Atlantic is the greatest migra- 
tion of population which history anywhere records. In 
this age of transition and transformation there was 
necessity for an adoption of the methods whereby 
Christianity should reach and train the people, or else 
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its hold upon them would be forever lost. What stu- 
dent of history but must say that the power and in- 
fluence of Christendom and the Christian Church has 
been immensely augmented by this conquest of Amer- 
ican soil? To imagine the significance of this fact 
we have only to inquire what would be the outlook 
for the future if this conquest had been won for the 
yellow races, or for an Antichristian faith. It seems . 
to be the decisive weight in the scales of the destiny 
of the world. 

All Christian Churches have striven to adapt them- 
selves to these changed conditions. This is the salient 
fact which adds interest and variety to the history of 
the Christian Church in the nineteenth century. The 
entire Church, and markedly in its most conservative 
branches, has seemed to pass from a static to a dynamic 
condition. There are few contrasts more illuminating 
than that between the condition of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the Church of England at the close 
the eighteenth century and one hundred years later. 
We have to rub our eyes to assure ourselves of identity 
of being amid such changed methods and conditions. 
Churches whose changes mean less to the historic tra- 
ditions have been more than equally active, while new 
Churches and mongrel faiths and infidelities have arisen 
to contest the field; all of which proves that religion, 
Christianity, and the Christian Church are not dead 
or decaying, but are palpitating with intensest life to 
the farthest extremities. Only life has adaptations for 
more powerful and beneficent living; the dead 
change not. 

For the forward movement toward the migrating 
hosts of the people taking possession of the soil of the 
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New World each historic Church has some special ad- 
vantage. It might often be fellowship of race, or lan- 
guage, or previous association; it might be sympathy 
in thought, or worship, or in adaptation of govern- 
ment. If we grant all this, it still remains that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in this time and the next 
century, had peculiar fitness for the needs of this great 
mass of homeless home-makers in a new country. 

First, then, it supplied a clergy and ordinances of 
Christian worship. Bishop Challoner said, in 1759, 
that if there were any straggling Roman Catholics in 
New England they can have no exercise of their re- 
ligion, as no priest can ever come near them. That 
was true of many a community in regard to all Chris- 
tian worship or Evangelical preaching. It is hard for 
us to realize what a life is where, for a score of years, 
there has been no religious worship. If, therefore, 
thoroughly trained men, a learned ministry, were the 
indispensable requisite for a Christian ministry, then 
the majority of these communities must, for more than 
the lifetime of the first generation, be without the gos- 
pel or the institutions and worship of the Christian 
religion. The Baptist and Methodist Churches met 
the situation squarely; they set to work and ordained 
men who were pious, and who had gifts if they did 
not have an education. Thus, and thus only, could the 
people be reached. All the schools in Christendom 
could not supply the demand for shepherds to these 
sheep in the wilderness whose need was indeed great- 
est. Before that time could come, the schools them- 
selves by hundreds must be established. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church and its descend- 
ants, while supplying a clergy for the people and for 
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the crisis, as did Francis of Assisi, and as did the 
apostles in the first age of the Church, exercised over 
them a constant supervision, and always incited to the 
possession of the largest intellectual acquirements at- 
tainable. It did this through its Book Concern and 
through its course of study. It also exercised an 
effective moral discipline over its members and its 
clergy. Its system of class-leaders formed at that time 
an admirable lay pastorate. 

These workers went at their own expense. The 
people to whom they ministered were poor, and so 
were those who ministered to them. 

Though poor, the new settlers were hos- peli sata 
pitable, and the itinerant could be sure they 

would share with him of such as they possessed. For 
all the rest God must provide. When Francis Asbury 
came to Bristol to embark for America, he had not 
a penny for his expenses. Friends raised money for 
his passage; but during the voyage he had but two 
blankets, and no bed. 

It was a man of equal devotion—Jesse Lee, the 
founder of Methodism in New England—who, in the 
discouragement of his second visit to Boston in 1790, 
wrote that he sold a magazine to discharge a board 
bill; and he says, “If I can always have two shillings 
by me, besides paying all I owe, I think I shall be 
satisfied.” Of course, men could not marry and, out 
of the proceeds of such a life, support a family. But 
even then the conditions were favorable; for land could 
be taken up, and the wife and children could live on 
it, cheered by the occasional visits of the husband and 
father. But the strain upon health and resources was 
great, and the most of the itinerants located in early 
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middle life. Often the rise in the value of the land 
they had taken up made them and their families com- 
fortable, and even prosperous, in their old age. As- 
bury never married, but most of the itinerants had a 
home in their declining years. What treasure for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom was their untiring zeal 
and unselfish devotion! Missionary societies with mil- 
lions at command, could not have supplied their place. 
And such societies and such resources were as far 
from them as the stars. Only heaven was near, and 
the spiritual treasure-house was always open. ‘These, 
with the support afforded at the settler’s table, enabled 
the Christian warfare to be carried on with no base 
of supplies and no thought of retreat. 

Another peculiarity of this clergy for the wilder- 
ness was, they were a traveling ministry. They had 
great circuits of hundreds of miles in ex- 
tent where they visited the scattered settle- 
ments once in four or six weeks. They 
exchanged circuits once a year, or once in two years 
at the longest. In this way, dwelling on the great 
themes of the gospel and of human life and destiny, 
they became mighty preachers of the Word. Without 
knowing intimately the life of the individuals, they 
knew thoroughly the life of the people and of their 
own time. The men of moderate intellectual ability 
or resources could keep up to a more than ordinary 
level with this frequent change of scene, this varied 
experience with men, this constant public address— 
for they preached daily, if possible—and deep knowl- 
edge of the Bible and personal experience of the power 
of its truths and the value of its promises. This itin- 
erancy was a systematic attempt to preach the gospel 
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to every creature so far as that was possible in the new 
communities of the South and West. 

It would be difficult to conceive of any system of 
ministerial supply that, with such resources and men, 
could in so short a time produce such results. Of 
course, the keystone of the system was not only self- 
denial, but obedience. This was the lesson of Asbury’s 
life, and this gave the Church he served a ministry of 
unparalleled efficiency. The discipline was strict; 
moral delinquencies were rare, but were never un- 
punished. The Church of which Asbury was the chief 
founder owes much to many means and agencies, but, 
under God, most to the heroism, the sacrifice, the obe- 
dience, and the unfaltering trust in God which char- 
acterized its early itinerant ministry in their endeavor 
to save men and overthrow the strongholds of the ad- 
versary. For it was a militant ministry, and if it knew 
hardships in the campaign, it knew victories such as 
added to the numbers and to the joys of the heavenly 
hosts. Even so calm and well-informed a writer as 
Judge Mellen Chamberlain, viewing the work from the 
earthly side, says, “Asbury and his itinerants saved to 
civilization the West and the South.” 

In 1750, Wesley visited Ireland for the first time, 
and to the end of his life had a deep affection for 
its people. But even Wesley, in his most ype First 
enthusiastic moments, could hardly have American 
dreamed that the founders of Methodism in M**hotst* 
the New World would come from Ireland, or, if they 
did, that they should be Germans and not Irishmen. 
But so sober history outrivals the wildest romance. 
In 1758, Wesley records a visit to a colony of Germans 
at Court Mattrass and Ballygrane. They were de- 
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scendants of emigrants from the Palatinate, of whom 
we before this have heard often. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, fifty years previous to this time, they 
had settled here. They were more industrious and 
more prosperous than their neighbors, but, having no 
minister and no church, had been thoroughly ungodly, 
and were most drunken and profane. They were 
reached by the Methodist itinerants, and a great ref- 
ormation took place. Among these people at that time, 
Philip Embury was a local preacher. Two years later 
he, with two brothers and their families—Peter Switzer, 
probably his wife’s brother; Paul Heck, and Barbara 
Heck, his wife, cousins of Embury; and Valer Tettler, 
Philip Morgan, and a family of Dulmages—landed in 
New York, August 10, 1760. 
Philip Embury was at this time thirty-two years 
of age, and had been married two years to Mary 
Phiip Witzer. He was a carpenter by trade. 
Embury. In Ireland he had been a class-leader and 
'728-1778> local preacher; in New York, while there 
is no record of unworthiness of life, he had laid down 
the discharge of the duties connected with these offices. 
He might never have resumed them but for the in- 
dignant zeal and devoted love of his cousin, Barbara 
Heck. On visiting some friends in the fall of 1766, 
she found them, among whom was Paul Ruckle, her 
brother, playing cards. There is no evidence that 
any former Methodist was of the party. Barbara 
Heck, roused at the sight, and with the familiarity of 
long acquaintance, seized the cards, and threw them 
into the fire; then she warned them of their danger, 
and exhorted them to a different life. She went im- 
mediately to the house of Embury, told him what she 
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had done, and appealed to him to take up his neglected 
duties and begin to preach the gospel in this New 
World. He tried to excuse himself, but she insisted. 
At last he yielded, and she went out to collect the 
congregation. Four persons, with herself, made up 
the audience. After singing and prayer, Embury 
preached the first sermon delivered by a Methodist 
on American soil. Embury then and there formed the 
first Methodist class, of which, of course, he was the 
leader. Soon there were two classes of six or seven 
each. ‘They met in private houses, and Embury 
preached in the almshouse. 

In February, 1767, they were visited by Captain 
Thomas Webb, of the British Army, “a soldier of 
the cross and a spiritual son of John Wes- cane, thomas 
ley.” Webb was a zealous and earnest Webb. 
preacher, and with his fiery manner, and '774'79* 
always wearing his uniform, he attracted a crowd. 
Soon they were obliged to rent a rigging loft, eighteen 
by sixty feet. Embury and Webb preached here three 
times a week, but it would not hold half of the people 
who desired to hear. 

Barbara Heck had pondered on these things in 
her heart. A woman of deep and fervent piety, she 
had taken them to God in prayer. She devised an 
economical plan for building the sorely-needed church. 
The society approved of it; and the First Methodist 
Church in America owed its plan and initiative to 
a devoted Christian woman. Captain Webb heartily 
seconded the enterprise, and gave thirty pounds. They 
leased a site on John Street, New York, in 1768, and 
bought it in 1770. The building was of stone, faced 
with blue plaster, and forty-two by sixty feet in size. 
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Embury worked on the structure, and made the pulpit 
with his own hands. ‘The subscription for its erection 
contained the names of those representing the extremes 
of society, the Episcopal rectors, the leading families 
of the city, down to the female Negro slaves, who 
owned nothing, not even a surname. October 30, 1768, 
Embury dedicated the church, taking his text from 
Hosea x, 12. ‘The city then had twenty thousand in- 
habitants. Captain Webb lent the society fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and gave it the interest. He formed a 
class of seven members in Philadelphia in 1767 or 1768, 
and rented a sail-loft for them to worship in. When, 
in 1770, they purchased from the German Reformed 
St. George’s Church, which for fifty years was the 
largest place of worship owned by the Methodists in 
America, Captain Webb was the foremost in furnishing 
the funds. 

In 1770, a parsonage was erected next to the 
church in New York. Embury had given his services, 
and soon after the parsonage was completed he re- 
moved to Camden, Washington County, New York. 
He was accompanied by Peter Switzer and other of his 
countrymen. While mowing in the field he injured 
himself so as to cause his death. His descendants, 
with Barbara Heck and her husband, emigrated to 
Augusta, Upper Canada, where she died in 1804. 
Numerous descendants of Embury and Heck are to 
be found on both sides of Lake Ontario. These hum- 
ble and faithful people were the founders of Meth- 
odism in New York City and State and in Upper 
Canada. 

Robert Strawbridge, an Irishman, who was born 
near the River Shannon, came to America in 1764 or 
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1765. Unlike Philip Embury, as he had been one of 
Wesley’s itinerants in Ireland, he at once began the 
same work here. Settling on Sam’s Creek, 
in Frederick County, Maryland, he opened 
his own house for preaching, and formed 
in it a Methodist society. Soon after, about a mile 
from his home, he built the “log meeting-house” on 
Sam’s Creek. It was twenty-two feet square, and 
never had door, windows, nor floor. Then Strawbridge 
began itinerating. A typical Irishman of that time, 
he was fervent, fluent, and improvident. “During his 
life he was poor, and the family were often straitened 
for food; but he was a man of strong faith, and 
would say to them on leaving, ‘Meat will be sent here 
to-day.’ ” 

Such generosity was not entirely unappreciated. 
His neighbors turned in and cared for his crops in 
his absence. A friend later gave him the use of a 
farm during his life. In his last sickness he was cared 
for by one who had been converted under his min- 
istry. In this friend’s orchard he was buried on a 
spot commanding a view of Baltimore and its environs. 

Strawbridge founded Methodism in MHartford 
County, Connecticut, and in Baltimore, as well as 
in Frederick County, Maryland. The first native 
American Methodist preacher was won by his ministry. 
Richard Owen was for twenty years an industrious, 
earnest, and successful Methodist preacher, and dearly 
loved Strawbridge, whose funeral sermon he preached. 
Strawbridge was with Asbury’s itinerants, with his 
name in the Minutes of 1773 and 1775. But he could 
not brook the restrictions placed upon the preachers. 
He believed they should be free to administer the 
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sacraments, which course he followed, and so separated 
from Asbury. In the last year of the Revolutionary 
War, in 1781, he passed from labor to reward. 

To these early itinerants and their flock came Cap- 
tain Thomas Webb. Webb was used to command, and 
they needed a leader; he was rich and generous, and 
they needed help. He was a zealous and inspiring 
preacher, and able to command the attention of a crowd 
and to interest the most fastidious. President John 
Adams spoke of him as “the old soldier; one of the 
most eloquent men I ever heard; he reaches the im- 
agination and touches the passions very well, and 
expresses himself with great propriety.” Thomas 
Webb had been with Braddock in his disastrous defeat. 
He had stormed the works at Louisburg, and there lost 
an eye and nearly his life. He had fought on the 
Plains of Abraham, and been there severely wounded. 
He heard Wesley preach, and was converted and joined 
the Methodists in 1765. His heart went out in this 
evangelistic work. After serving a time as barrack- 
master at Albany, he was retired on full pay, and at 
liberty to give his time as he had given his means. He 
founded Methodism in Jamaica, Long Island, and at 
Pemberton, Burlington, and Trenton, New Jeresy. 

In 1769, an appeal came to Wesley from America 
for help. ‘The Conference took up a generous col- 
lection, and sent out Richard Boardman and Joseph 
Pillmoor to the new work. Boardman was thirty-one 
years of age, and had been six years in the work. 
Under his preaching Mary Redfern was converted, 
and ten years after, when her celebrated son was born, 
she called his name Jabez from the text of that sermon. 
She was the mother of Jabez Bunting. 
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Pillmcor had been educated at Kingswood School, 
and preached in Cornwall and Wales. He was a man 
of fine presence, excellent administrative ability, and 
a good preacher. These two missionaries were suc- 
cessful in their work, alternating between New York 
and Philadelphia. In 1774, when the storm of the 
Revolution broke out, they both returned to England. 
Boardman traveled Irish circuits from his return until 
his death in 1782, except the year 1780, which he 
spent in London. Pillmoor re-entered the itinerancy 
in England; but when his name did not appear in 
Wesley’s Legal Hundred, he left the connection in 
1785. Then he returned to America and took orders 
in the Episcopal Church. In this ministry he served 
in Philadelphia, New York, and again in Philadelphia 
until well on in the next century. He retained his love 
for the Methodists to the last, and was a friend of 
Asbury. 

It needed men very different from these to found 
a Church in the New World. In 1771, Wesley. sent 
out Francis Asbury and Richard Wright. The latter 
labored here three years, and then returned to England. 
Asbury and his work will command our further at- 
tention. After advancing the cause for six years, Cap- 
tain Webb sailed for England to secure re-enforce- 
ments. He pleaded the needs of America in the Leeds 
Conference of 1773, and Wesley sent out Thomas Ran- 
kin and George Shadford. Rankin came out to take 
charge of the work, and thus superseded Asbury. 
He was a Scotchman, born at Dunbar in 1738. After 
a serious inward struggle he entered the itinerancy 
in 1781. He traveled important circuits in England, 
Devon, Cornwall, the Dales, Epworth, and London, 
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and had accompanied Wesley on an evangelistic tour 
in the west of England. Rankin was a stern discipli- 
narian, without the least spirit of concession, and dis- 
tasteful to Americans in his imperious manner. Un- 
doubtedly his thorough methods were of value to the 
Church. The storm of the Revolution broke upon the 
country, and Rankin returned to England in 1778. 
He re-entered the itinerancy, and for two years 
preached in London. He seems always to have been 
highly valued by Wesley. In 1783 he became super- 
numerary, and such he remained until his death in 
1810. The greatest fault of Rankin was his lack of 
understanding of, or appreciation for, Francis Asbury. 
A different man was George Shadford. He was born 
in 1739, and converted at the age of twenty-three. 
Four years later he entered the itinerancy, and five 
years after came to America. For three years he was 
in New York and Philadelphia, in 1776 in Virginia, 
and in 1777 in Baltimore. He returned to England in 
1778. Re-entering the work in England, he was in 
the itinerancy 1779-1791. ‘Then, on account of infirm 
health, he became supernumerary, and such remained, 
serving as a most useful and successful class-leader 
until his death in 1816. Before Shadford left for 
America, Wesley wrote him a characteristic letter, in 
which he said: “I let you loose, George, on the great 
continent of America. Publish your message in the 
open face of the sun, and do all the good you can.” 
Shadford sought to honor this advice. Personally no 
man whom Wesley sent from England was more lov- 
able. He was the evangelist among them, and his 
work was greatly blessed in the immediate gathering 
of rich fruits. 
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The Revolutionary War compelled Captain Webb 
to leave America. He retired to Portland Heights, 
Bristol. There he was assiduous in labors, 
and aided materially in building Portland a Wa. 
Chapel, one of the finest edifices owned by 
Methodists in England, which was dedicated in 1792. 
No layman aided the work in America as did Captain 
Webb. 

Wesley’s “Calm Address,” reflecting the views of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson on the taxation of the American 
Colonies, made the cause of which he was 
the head extremely unpopular. All the Revolutionary 
English preachers except Asbury left the Seca! 
country. In June, 1776, Asbury. had been : 
arrested and fined five pounds. For ten months, from 
March, 1778, Asbury was secluded in the house of 
Judge White, of Delaware. He remained in retirement 
for the next two years until the war closed. During 
this period, almost the only gains for Methodism were 
in Maryland and Virginia, where the Episcopal Church 
was strong, and where these felt kindly toward the 
Methodists. Of course, other influences aided ; notably 
the high character and vigorous preaching of Freeborn 
Garrettson, and many a man like him. Though Wes- 
ley greatly injured his influence in the colonies, yet 
he did not scruple to tell unpleasant truths to the 
British Ministry, as witness his letter to Lord North, 
in which he says: “A High Churchman, the son of 
a High Churchman, bred up from my childhood in 
the highest notions of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, and yet, in spite of all my long-rooted 
prejudices, I can not avoid thinking these an oppressed 
people, who asked for nothing more than their legal 
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rights, and that in the most modest and inoffensive 
manner that the nature of the thing would allow. 
But, waiving this, I ask, Is it common sense to use 
force toward the Americans? Whatever has been af- 
firmed, these men will not be frightened, and they 
will not be conquered easily. Some of our valiant 
officers say that ‘two thousand men will clear America 
of these rebels.’ No, not twenty thousand, be they 
rebels or not, nor perhaps treble that number. They 
are strong; they are valiant; they are one and all 
enthusiasts; enthusiasts for liberty; calm, deliberate 
enthusiasts. In a short time they will understand dis- 
cipline, and as well as their assailants. But you are 
informed ‘they are divided among themselves.’ So 
was poor Rehoboam informed concerning the ten 
tribes; so was Philip informed concerning the people 
of the Netherlands. No; they are terribly united; they 
think they are contending for their wives, children, and 
liberty. Their. supplies are at hand; ours are three 
thousand miles off. Are we able to conquer the Amer- 
icans suppose they are left to themselves? We are 
not sure of this, nor are we sure that all our neighbors 
will stand stock still.” 

Asbury sympathized with the colonists, yet would 
not take an oath contrary to his allegiance to the king. 
What he thought of Wesley’s “Calm Address” appears 
when he writes: “I am truly sorry that the venerable 
man ever dipped into the politics of America. My 
desire is to live in love and peace with all men; to 
do them no harm, but all the good I can. However, 
it discovers Wesley’s conscientious attachment to the 
government under which he lives. Had he been as 
zealous an advocate of the American cause! But some 
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inconsiderate persons have taken occasion to censure 
the Methodists in America on account of his political 
sentiments.” 

This unfavorable impression was deepened by Mar- 
tin Rodda’s taking sides with a company of Tories 
in Delaware; and by the fact that Chauncey Clowe, 
a former Methodist, raised a company of Royalists, 
and sought to fight his way through to the British 
forces. They were attacked and cut to pieces. Clowe 
was taken and executed. Although only two of his 
company were Methodists, nevertheless it brought se- 
vere persecution upon Methodist preachers. Hartley, 
Wrien, Forrest, Garrettson, and others, were impris- 
oned; Gatch was mobbed and tarred; Pedicord was 
attacked and seriously injured on the highway. 

Nevertheless the work grew. When Asbury arrived 
at New York, there were six hundred members. In 
1783, at the close of the war, there were nearly four- 
teen thousand members and eighty ministers. Of these 
members, more than twelve thousand were in Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. 

The preaching of the itinerants had not only won 
thousands, but had reached some of the wealthy and 
influential in this territory. Thomas White 
was Chief Judge of the Court of Common mi ea 
Pleas of Delaware. He and his wife be- 
came devoted Methodists. Their home was Asbury’s 
refuge for the last three years of the Revolutionary 
War. The judge himself was arrested by light-horse 
patrol; but as no other charge was preferred against 
him than that of being a Methodist, after five weeks’ 
detention, he was released. He built a church near his 
house, called White’s Meeting-house, Judge White’s 
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friend, Judge Barrett, entertained and protected the 
Methodists, and built a chapel for them, known to this 
day as Barrett Chapel. It is built of brick, forty-two 
by forty-eight feet, and two stories high. Here Asbury 
and Coke met each other for the first time in 1784. 
Richard Bassett came to his friend Judge White while 
Asbury was there. At first he would not stay, but was 
soon so won by Asbury’s conversation that he invited 
him to visit him at his home at Dover. His wife 
was much disturbed when he told her; but he added, 
“Tt is not likely that he will come.” A little afterward, 
looking out of the window, he saw Asbury coming. 
Both the judge and his wife were converted, became 
stanch Methodists, and were lifelong friends of Asbury. 
Barrett was a wealthy man, having a residence at 
Dover and one at Wilmington, and a tract of six 
thousand acres at Bohemia Manor, a famous place 
for the entertainment of Methodist itinerants. There 
was built the Bethesda Chapel. Mr. Bassett was a 
member of the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States, a senator in Congress, and 
governor of the State of Delaware. His only daughter 
became the wife of James Bayard, United States Sen- 
ator from Delaware. Senator Bassett died in 1815. 

Another Methodist of those times was Henry Dor- 
sey Gough, who married the daughter of Governor 
Ridgely, and whose home, Perry Hall, was only twelve 
miles from Baltimore. Gough and his wife both knew 
the power of saving grace, and became earnest Meth- 
odists. Perry Hall was always open to itinerants. 
Mr. Gough was worth more than three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He built a chapel near the Hall which 
was the first American Methodist church which had 
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a bell. His wife was ever a most devoted Christian. 
Her husband, through social influence, was. drawn 
away, but was, after a time, won back by his devoted 
wife. Afterwards he would say, “O if my wife had 
ever given way to the world I should have been lost!” 
He was always generous in his charities. His only 
daughter became a devoted Methodist, and married 
into the Carroll family. Mr. Gough died in 1808. 
No woman in early Methodism left a higher name 
for devoted and consistent piety, social grace, and good 
sense than the mistress of Perry Hall, who entertained 
at her table the leading citizens of the State, but 
always had family devotions in the chapel, which she 
conducted herself if there were none others to do it. 

But as the country had secured independence the 
time had come when the Methodists could no longer 
be held in subjection to religious destitution as in 
the days after the close of the Revolutionary War. 
We have read the words of Bishop White. Dr. H. M. 
Muhlenberg, the patriarch of the Lutheran Church, 
puts the matter very forcibly and convincingly in a 
letter to John Wade, an Episcopalian, when he says: 
“The further examination and ordination may be easily 
obtained, if not by a bishop, yet by a regular united 
Protestant ministry, which is the nearest related to 
your Episcopal Church. For it is my humble opinion 
that in the present critical juncture an examination 
and ordination of a regular Protestant ministry may 
do as well as an Episcopal one. And since there is 
yet no Episcopal jurisdiction established by law in the 
independent States of North America, why should 
congregations be left destitute of the necessary means 
of salvation, be neglected and destroyed, only for want 
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of an Episcopal ordination, which is but a piece of 
pious ceremony, a form of godliness empty of power, 
and may be of service where it is established by law, 
though it does not appertain to the essential parts 
of the holy function (ministry) itself? In the prim- 
itive Christian Church the ambassadors and ministers 
of Christ could impart extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Ghost unto believing candidates by prayer and laying 
the hands upon them; but this prerogative is not con- 
tinued; and while we may controvert forever about 
apostolical and episcopal succession, experience shows 
too plainly that neither episcopal, nor ministerial, nor 
presbyterial ordination doth impart any natural and 
supernatural gifts and qualities; otherwise we should 
not find so many counterfeited ministers, refined hyp- 
ocrites, and grievous wolves in the Christian Church 
on earth.” 
After the meeting at Barrett Chapel, messengers 
were dispatched in every direction to summon the 
Methodist itinerants to the Christmas Con- 
The CaristM@5 Forence at Lovely Lane Chapel, in Balti- 
more. Freeborn Garrettson rode twelve 
hundred miles to convey the invitations. Jesse Lee 
received the summons, but could not attend. ‘The Con- 
ference began the morning of December 24, 1784. 
There were nearly sixty members present. It continued 
in session ten days. Mr. Wesley’s letter was read. 
One passage was as follows: 
“Here, therefore, my scruples are at an end; and 
I conceive myself at full liberty, as I violate no order 
and invade no man’s right by appointing and sending 
laborers into the harvest. I have accordingly ap- 
pointed Dr, Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to be joint 
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superintendents over our brethren in North America; 
as also Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey to act 
as elders among them, by baptizing and administering 
the Lord’s Supper. If any one will point out a more 
rational and Scriptural way of feeding and guiding 
those poor sheep in the wilderness, I will gladly em- 
brace it. At present I can not see any better method 
than that I have taken. It has indeed been proposed 
to desire the English bishops to ordain part of our 
preachers for America. But to this I object: (1) I 
desired the Bishop of London to ordain one only, but 
could not prevail. (2) If they consented, we know 
the slowness of their proceedings; but the matter ad- 
mits of no delay. (3) If they would ordain them 
now, they would likewise expect to govern them. And 
how grievously would this entangle us! (4) As our 
American brethren are now totally disentangled both 
from the State and from the English hierarchy, we 
dare not entangle them again either with the one or 
the other. They are now at full liberty simply to 
follow the Scriptures and the primitive Church. And 
we judge it best that they should stand fast in that 
liberty wherewith God has so strangely made them 
free.” 

Dr. Coke presided. Asbury was elected and or- 
dained deacon on the 25th, and elder the 26th, and on 
the 27th of December, 1784, bishop, with the exception 
of some Moravian ordinations, the first episcopal or- 
dination by an Evangelical Church in America. Asbury 
had been selected by Wesley for the place, but would 
not accept of it until elected by the brethren of the 
Conference. Ten elders were elected and ordained for 
the United States, two for Nova Scotia, and one for 
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the West Indies; four were elected to deacons’ orders 
who were not elected elders. Coke ordained Asbury, 
with the assistance of Whatcoat, Vasey, and Otter- 
bein. The Minutes of the Conference were bound 
up with the Hymnal and Wesley’s Order of Service. 
And now the new Church was fairly launched on its 
career. The Episcopal emoluments were not great, as 
Asbury’s salary was but sixty-four dollars a year. 
Let us sketch the three Englishmen present at the 
Christmas Conference. ‘Thomas Coke was the first 
bishop ordained; but as the Methodists 
elected before ordination, he was afterward 
unanimously chosen by the Conference with 
Asbury. Wesley used the terms elder instead of pres- 
byter, and superintendent instead of bishop. The one 
term is but a translation of the other. Superintendent 
soon gave way to the shorter and more usual term 
bishop, but elder has remained. Coke ceased to exer- 
cise any episcopal authority after the General Confer- 
ence of 1808. Yet, to most, Asbury appears as the 
first, as well as the greatest, of the early bishops. 
Thomas Coke was no ordinary man. Eighteen 
times he crossed the Atlantic at his own expense. He 
founded the Wesleyan Mission in the West Indies. 
In himself he was a whole missionary society. He 
pleaded for the founding of a mission in India, but 
the Wesleyan Conference feared the expense. Coke 
bore it, thirty thousand dollars, from his own re- 
sources, and although he died on the voyage, he 
founded the Wesleyan Mission in India. Dr. Coke was 
small in stature, with a weak, feminine voice, but a 
great soul, a vivid imagination, and high administrative 
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abilities. His position in relation to the Church was 
a most delicate one, and he discharged it as well as 
could be expected. 

Richard Whatcoat, who came with Coke, was a 
man of rare spiritual mindedness. It was his spirit, 
his character, and bearing that impressed  pichara 
the American Church. He was converted Whatcoat. 
in 1758 at Wednesbury, and began to itin- a7 SRrIBOG: 
erate in 1767. After his arrival in America he served 
as presiding elder thirteen years out of the sixteen 
before 1800. At the General Conference of that year 
he was elected bishop, receiving four votes more than 
Jesse Lee, a much greater man. Bishop Whatcoat soon 
succumbed to the hardships of such an episcopacy, 
and died at the home of Senator Barrett, at Dover, 
Delaware, in July, 1806. Laban Clark said of him, 
“Tf ever I knew a man who came up to St. James’s 
description of a perfect man—one who bridled his 
tongue and kept in subjection his whole body—that 
man was Bishop Whatcoat.” 

Thomas Vasey was left an orphan. A wealthy 
uncle adopted him, but when he became a Methodist 
disinherited him. He entered the itinerancy  tyomas 
in 1776. His work was in England and Vasey. 
Wales until Wesley ordained him and sent '74°"*'* 
him to America in 1784. Two years later he was 
ordained by Bishop White, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Soon after he returned to England. 
Wesley recommended him to accept a curacy. In two 
or three years he tired of this, and longed for the itin- 
erancy again. This he entered in 1789, and traveled 
for twenty-two years. Then for fifteen years he had 
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charge of the liturgical service at City Road Chapel. 
In 1826 he retired on a pension to Leeds, where he 
died that year, respected as a patriarch of Methodism. 
Thus we have seen pass before us all the men Wes- 
ley sent to America. They were good men, but, ex- 
cept Dr. Coke, not remarkable men. One remained ; 
and he, in toils and hardships, in successes and tri- 
umphs, in character and service rendered, ranks with 
the great men of the Christian Church. Francis As- 
bury was the apostle of his age and Church. 
Asbury was born at Handsworth, Staffordshire, 
England. His father was a peasant, a farmer and 
Francis  gatdener to two of the wealthiest families 
Asbury. in the neighborhood. His mother was a 
1745°1816- ious woman, and both were Methodists. 
In his father’s barn at a service, when but thirteen, he 
felt his sins were forgiven. He had been, even as a 
boy, correct in habits and life. Being an only son, his 
father wished him to have an education ; but his school- 
master was so brutal in his treatment that Asbury pre- 
ferred anything to being under his rule. When past 
thirteen he was apprenticed to a trade. He lived in his 
master’s family, and he says he was treated more as a 
son than as an apprentice. At seventeen he began to 
hold meetings, and joined Wesley’s itinerants in 1767. 
Four years later he came to America. The motto of 
his life and the spirit of his work are well expressed in 
words he wrote in 1773: “Trouble is at hand, but I can 
not fear while my heart is upright with God. I seek 
nothing but him, and I fear nothing but his displeas- 
ure.” In this spirit, as he worked, he saw the changes 
wrought in the moral life of communities. He says: 
“Men who neither feared God nor regarded man— 
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swearers, liars, cock-fighters, card-players, horse- 
racers, drunkards, etc——were now changed so as to 
become new men; and they are filled with the praise of 
God.” In his work he held the first Quarterly Confer- 
ence ever held on American soil, in the Christmas week 
of 1772, among the Maryland Methodists at J. Pres- 
bury’s; and the first American Conference of itinerants 
at Philadelphia, July 14-16, 1773. In October, 1774, 
he preached in the new chapel at Lovely Lane, Balti- 
more, probably the first one completed in that city, 
although that of Strawberry Alley was first begun. 

At his ordination to the episcopal office, Asbury 
was thirty-nine years old. He had been in America 
fourteen years, and through trial and danger had come, 
not only to know the people, but to have their respect. 
Asbury was of medium height, but well set up, and 
with a frame fitted to endure hardships. He had a 
fresh, pleasant countenance. As emphatically as Wes- 
ley, Asbury was born to command. He had the spirit 
and discipline of the soldier; his courage never failed, 
‘ nor his generosity. He called no followers to hardship 
nor peril which he was not the first to share. On the 
other hand, his orders were given to be obeyed. Al- 
ways gentle and kind, men knew he suffered no trifling 
and no evasion. There was about him a spirit of 
humility and sense of the Divine Presence that made 
men always regard him with reverential awe. His 
preaching was plain, practical, and with power. 

In May, 1785, together with Coke, Asbury dined 
with Washington by appointment at Mount Vernon. 
Coke says Washington received them very politely, 
and was very open to access. “He is quite the plain 
country gentleman.”’ They asked him to sign a pe- 
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tition for the emancipation of the slaves, which he de- 
clined, but said if the Assembly of Virginia would take 
it into consideration, he would write to the Assembly 
on the subject. In 1789 the New York Conference 
was in session. That body voted an Address to Wash- 
ington, then just inaugurated. The Address was signed 
by Coke and Asbury. It was presented and read by 
Asbury on May 29, 1789. Washington replied to it in 
fitting terms. This was the first recognition of the 
newly-constituted National Government by any relig- 

ious body. 
Bishop Asbury has, in his Journal, left us an ac- 
count of his journeys, and references to the hardships 
and perils which he encountered. In 1788 


Hardships of ‘ : 
the Itinetant’s Ue crossed the Alleghanies from Georgia 


Life. into Tennessee, and there he describes his 
experiences. On April 28, 1788, he says: 

“After getting our horses shod we made a move for 
Holstein, and entered upon the mountain; the first of 
which I called Steel, the second Stone, and the third 
Iron Mountain. They are rough and difficult to climb. 
We were spoken to on our way by most awful thunder 
and lightning, accompanied by heavy rain. We crept 
for shelter into a little dirty house, where filth might 
have been taken from the floor with a spade. We felt 
the want of fire, but could get little wood to make it, 
and what we gathered was wet. At the head of Wa- 
tauga we fed, and reached Ward’s that night. Coming 
to the river the next day, we hired a young man to 
swim over for the canoe, in which we crossed, while 
our horses swam to the other shore. The waters being 
up, we were compelled to travel an old road over the 
mountains. Night came on. I was ready to faint with 
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a violent headache. The mountain was steep on both 
sides. I prayed to the Lord for help. Presently a pro- 
fuse sweat broke out upon me, and my fever entirely 
subsided. About nine o’clock we came to Grear’s. 
After taking a little rest here, we set out next morn- 
ing for Brother Coxe’s, on Holstein River. I had 
trouble enough. Our route lay through the woods, 
and my pack-horse would neither follow, lead, nor 
drive, so fond was he of stopping to feed on the green 
herbage. I tried to lead, but he pulled back. I tied his 
head up to prevent his grazing, and he ran back. The 
weather was excessively warm. I was much fatigued, 
and my temper not a little tried. I fed at I. Smith’s, 
and prayed with the family. Arriving at the river, 
I was at a loss what to do, but providentially a man 
came along who conducted me across. This has been 
an awful journey to me, and this a tiresome day; and 
now, after riding seventy-five miles, I have thirty-five 
more to General Russell’s. I rest one day to revive 
man and beast.” 

Yet in this life there were high rewards. Asbury 
describes the conversion of the sister of Patrick Henry 
and her husband, General Russell. They continued 
lifelong Methodists, and their house was the itinerant’s 
home for all that part of the Great West. “As the 
road by which Bishop Asbury was to come was,” he 
says, “infested with hostile savages so that it could not 
be traveled except by considerable companies,” he was 
detained for a week after the time appointed to com- 
mence it. “But we were not idle; and the Lord gave 
us many souls in the place where we were assembled, 
among whom were General Russell and lady, the latter 
a sister of the illustrious Patrick Henry. 1 mention 
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these particularly, because they were the firstfruits of 
our labors at this Conference. On the Sabbath we had 
a crowded audience, and Tunnell preached an excellent 
sermon, which produced great effect. His discourse 
was followed by a number of powerful exhortations. 
When the meeting closed, Mrs. Russell came to me and 
said: ‘I thought I was a Christian; but, sir, 1 am not 
a Christian. I am the veriest sinner upon earth. I 
want you and Mr. Maston to come with Mr. Tunnell 
to our house and pray for us, and tell us what we must 
do to be saved.’ So we went, and spent much of the 
afternoon in prayer, especially for Mrs. Russell. But 
she did not obtain comfort. Being much exhausted, 
the preachers retired to a pleasant grove, near at hand, 
to spend a short time. On returning to the house we 
found Mrs, Russell praising the Lord, and the general 
walking the floor and weeping bitterly. At length he 
sat down, quite exhausted. This scene was in a high 
degree interesting to us. To see the old soldier and 
statesman, the proud opposer of godliness, trembling, 
and earnestly inquiring what he must do to be saved, 
was an affecting sight. But the work ended not here. 
The conversion of Mrs. Russell, whose zeal, good sense, 
and amiableness of character were proverbial, together 
with the penitential grief so conspicuous in the general, 
made a deep impression on the minds of many, and 
numbers were brought in before the Conference closed. 
The general rested not until he knew his adoption; and 
he continued a faithful and an official member of the 
Church, constantly adorning the doctrine of God our 
Savior unto the end of his life.” 

In 1792 he speaks of perils of the wilderness. They 
were ever present. Barnabas McHenry, one of the 
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early itinerants of Kentucky, records that once he was 
staying over night in a log cabin. After the family had 
retired he spent two or three hours reading. ‘The next 
day the Indians came and murdered the whole family. 
They afterwards said that they came the previous 
night, but finding the door open, and seeing a light, 
they thought the inmates were prepared for an attack, 
and resolved to await a more fitting opportunity. As- 
bury sometimes refers to experiences born of these 
perils, as in the following passage from his Journal: 
“Next night we reached the Crab Orchard. There 
thirty or forty people were compelled to crowd into one 
mean house. We could get no more rest here than in 
the wilderness. We came the old way by Scragg’s 
Creek and Rock Castle, supposing it to be safer, as it 
was a road less frequented, and therefore less liable 
to be waylaid by the savages. My body by this time 
was well tired. I had a violent fever and pain in the 
head, such as I had not lately felt. I stretched myself 
on the cold ground, and, borrowing clothes to keep me 
warm, by the mercy of God [I slept five hours. Next 
morning we set off early, and passed beyond Richland 
Creek. Here we were in danger, if anywhere. I could 
have slept, but was afraid. Seeing the drowsiness of 
the company, I walked the encampment, and watched 
the sentries the whole night. Early next morning we 
made our way to Robinson’s Station. We had the best 
company I ever met with, thirty-six good travelers and 
a few warriors; but we had a pack-horse, some old 
men, and two tired horses. These were not the best 
part. Saturday, May 5th, through infinite mercy, we 
came safe to Crabb’s. Rest, poor house of clay, from 
such exertions! Return, O my soul, to thy rest!” 
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Once he records: “Brothers Phoebus and Cook took 
to the woods. Old gave up his bed to the 
women. I lay along the floor on a few deerskins with 
the fleas. That night our poor horses got no corn, 
and next morning they had to swim across the Monon- 
gahela.” Again he says: “Frequently, indeed, we were 
obliged to lodge in houses built with round logs and 
open to every blast. Often we rode sixteen or eighteen 
miles without seeing a house or a human creature, and 
often were obliged to ford deep and dangerous rivers 
and creeks. Many times we ate nothing from seven 
in the morning until six in the evening, though some- 
times we took our repast on stumps of trees near some 
spring of water.” 

It seems almost a paradox to speak of habits in 
such a changeful life. But Asbury had religious habits, 

__ and his religious life did not lessen in in- 
Aspay* tensity or fervor. Asbury was a man of 
prayer. He prayed in all his pastoral visits. 
He prayed after each meal in all families or taverns 
wherever he stopped. For years he prayed for each 
of his preachers by name daily. At every Conference 
he prayed privately over each name on the list of ap- 
pointments. On his rides he prayed ten minutes each 
hour, and he records there were few minutes in the 
day in which his thoughts were not absorbed in prayer. 
He fasted every Friday, besides going without food 
from early morning until late in the evening several 
days in almost every week. Doubtless this habit of 
prayer, this habitual converse with God, was the source 
of that reverential respect which was always felt toward 
Asbury. 
But Asbury, like all others, paid the penalty of abus- 
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ing his body through these constant hardships and his 
continual overwork. He rode over the worst of roads 
thirty, forty, or fifty miles a day. Almost daily he 
preached and led classes, visiting from house to house. 
He held frequent and laborious sessions of Conferences, 
and a correspondence of a thousand letters yearly. 
For the most of the year his fare was that of the log 
cabin, with no other luxury than tea, which he always 
carried with him and prepared himself. In the midst 
of these labors he had almost continual sickness, chills, 
fevers, and rheumatism. ‘This ill-health and these ex- 
cessive labors caused his constitutionally melancholy 
temperament to become morbidly so, and to deepen 
with his years. His only relief was unresting, tireless 
work. 

In the midst of these labors he had no material 
reward. Once he says: “I have served the Church up- 
wards of twenty-five years in Europe and jig poverty 
America. All the property I have gained and 
is two old horses, the constant companions S°"eres*¥: 
of my toil, six if not seven thousand miles every year. 
When we have no ferry-boats, they swim the rivers. 
As to clothing, I am nearly the same as at first ; neither 
have I silver nor gold nor any other property.” His 
horses and carriages were given him by his friends. 
His donations of every kind he shared with his needy 
preachers. At one of the early Western Conferences, 
seeing the needs of the itinerants, he gave away his 
watch, his coat, and his shirts. A friend asked him to 
lend him fifty pounds. The bishop wrote: “He might 
as well have asked me for Peru. I showed him all the 
money I had in the world, twelve dollars, and gave him 
five.” Is it any wonder that such prayers, such labors, 
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such self-denial, such generosity, prevailed? Is it 
strange that American Methodists reverence his char- 
acter, and that countless churches, worth in the aggre- 
gate millions of dollars, bear his name? 

The rest of the leading itinerants of that generation 
were men born in America. They had little scholar- 
ship, but were mighty in prayer and in labor unwearied. 
They laid the foundation of the Church in America 
born of the Evangelical Revival. Only a few of these 
can be mentioned, but these were no ordinary men. 

William Watters was the first American itinerant. 
He had the indispensable qualification for that work, 

William 2 Teligious experience. He was born in 

Watters. Baltimore County, Maryland. His parents 

'75'1833- Were members of the Church of England, 
and he was religiously brought up. In his own words 
he shall tell of his life before his conversion, of that 
great religious change, and of his call to preach. 

Of his early life he says, “I well remember to have 
been under serious impressions at various times;” but 
when about twelve or fourteen years old he took, he 
says, “great delight in dancing, card-playing, horse- 
racing, and such pernicious practices, though often ter- 
rified with thoughts of eternity in the midst of them. 
Thus did my precious time roll away while I was held 
in the chains of my sins, too often a willing captive 
of the devil. I had no one to tell me the evil of sin, 
or to teach me the way of life and salvation. The two 
ministers in the two parishes, with whom I was ac- 
quainted, were both immoral men, and had no gifts 
for the ministry. If they received their salary, they 
appeared to think but little about the souls of the peo- 
ple. The blind were evidently leading the blind, and 
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it was by the mere mercy of God that we did not all fall 
into hell together.” When sixteen or seventeen years 
of age he was considered by his associates “a very good 
Christian ;” but he thought of himself quite otherwise. 
“It was,” he says, “my constant practice to attend the 
church with my prayer-book, and often to read my 
Bible and other good books, and sometimes I attempted 
to say my prayers in private. Many times, when I 
have been sinning against God, I have felt much in- 
ward uneasiness, and often, on reflection, a hell within, 
until I could invent something to divert my mind from 
such reflections. Hence, strange as it may appear, I 
have left the dancing-room to pray to God that he 
might not be offended with me, and have then returned 
to it again with as much delight as ever.” 

His conversion was a typical one, and he thus de- 
scribes it. The next day he was unfit for any business: 
he spent ‘t in retirement: “I refused to be comforted 
but by the Friend of sinners. My cry was, day and 
night, ‘Save, Lord, or I perish; give me Christ, or 
else I die!’ In this state I loved nothing better than 
weeping, mourning, and prayer, humbly hoping, wait- 
ing, and longing for the coming of the Lord. For 
three days and nights, eating, drinking, and sleeping 
in a measure fled from me, while my flesh wasted away 
and my strength failed in such a manner that I found 
it was not without cause that it is asked, ‘A wounded 
spirit, who can heal it?? Having returned in the after- 

noon from the woods to my chamber, my eldest brother 
(at whose house I was), knowing my distress, entered 
my room with all the sympathy of a brother and a 
Christian. To my great astonishment he informed me 
that God had that day blessed him with his pardoning 
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love. After giving me all the advice in his power, he 
kneeled down with me, and with a low, soft voice 
(which was frequently interrupted by tears), he offered 
up a fervent prayer to God for my present salvation.” 
He received “a gleam of hope,” but was not content 
with it. The next day several “praying persons,” who 
knew his distress, visited him. He requested them to 
pray with him, and the family was called in, though 
it was about the middle of the day. ‘While they all 
joined in singing, my face,’ he says, “was turned to 
the wall, with my eyes lifted upward in a flood of tears, 
and I felt a lively hope that the Lord, whom I sought, 
would suddenly come to his temple. My good friends 
sang with spirit and in faith. The Lord heard, and 
appeared spiritually in the midst of us. A divine light 
beamed through my inmost soul, and in a few minutes 
encircled me, surpassing the brightness of the noon- 
day sun. Of this divine glory, with the holy glow that 
I felt within my soul, I have still as distinct an idea 
as that I ever saw the light of the natural sun, but 
know not how fully to express myself so as to be under- 
stood by those who are in a state of nature, unexperi- 
enced in the things of God; for ‘the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, for 
they are spiritually discerned.’ My burden was gone, 
my sorrow fled, all that was in me rejoiced in hope of 
the glory of God; while I beheld such fullness and will- 
ingness in the Lord Jesus to save lost sinners, and my 
soul so rested in him, that I could now, for the first 
time, call Jesus Christ ‘Lord by the Holy Ghost given 
unto me.’ The hymn being concluded, we all fell upon 
our knees ; but my prayers were all turned into praises.” 
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In 1771, at twenty-one, he began to preach. His 
departure from home and his definite decision to enter 
the itinerancy he thus records: Many of his friends 
“wept and hung around him; but,” he adds, “I found 
such resignation and so clear a conviction that my way 
was of the Lord, that I was enabled to commit them 
and myself to the care of our Heavenly Father in 
humble confidence that, if we never met again in this 
vale of tears, we should soon meet where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. Call- 
ing at one of my brothers’ on my way to take my leave 
of them, at parting my fortitude seemed all banished, 
and I was so exceedingly affected that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could find any utterance to commit 
them in prayer to the Divine protection. O for a con- 
tinual preparation to meet where all tears shall be wiped 
away! Even so, Lord Jesus. Amen.” 

For the next eleven years he was a tireless and suc- 
cessful itinerant. One year he preached in New Jersey, 
the rest of the time in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, mainly in Virginia, where he was prscn. 
welcomed and refreshed by that friend of 
the Methodist itinerants, Rev. Devereux Jarratt. 
Through all the Revolutionary War, as he readily took 
the oath of allegiance, he was unmolested. In those 
years of trial he was a peacemaker, and exerted his 
great influence to hold the societies together, and pre- 
vent a division over the question of administering the 
sacraments. In 1783 he was compelled to locate. Wat- 
ters was married, and had need to care for his family. 
In these years he preached constantly as a local 
preacher, often forty miles from home, and had the un- 
diminished love and confidence of his brethren, 
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In 1801 he again entered the itinerancy. Preaching 
at Georgetown, Alexandria, and Washington, his min- 
istry was blessed with great revivals until 1806, when 
he finally located on a farm in Virginia, across the Po- 
tomac from Georgetown. William Watters enjoyed the 
experience of perfect love, and was one of the holiest 
men in the early ministry. He was a lifelong friend 
of Bishop Asbury. In his old age he says, “I rejoice 
that I was permitted to hear him preach and to be his 
guest ; to eat at his table; to sit at his fireside; to enjoy 
his friendship and hospitality.” He died full of years 
_ in 1833. William Watters was not a great man; but 
would that all his successors in the itinerancy in Amer- 
ica were as pure in character, as saintly in life, and as 
successful in winning men to God! 

Freeborn Garrettson was a man of a larger mold 
and: of equal devotion. He was descended from the 

Freeborn first settlers of Maryland, and owned lands 
Garrettson. and slaves. He had been religiously 

'752°'827- brought up by his parents, who were strict 
members of the Church of England. Before he was 
ten years old he had strivings of the Spirit. The in- 
fluence of the Methodist revival reached him. A lay 
Methodist talked with him, and he began to be serious 
in his thought and conduct. He heard the itinerants 
Asbury, Watters, Webster, Rollins, and others. Shad- 
ford’s preaching shook his foundation of a moral life. 
Hearing Daniel Ruff he was powerfully convinced, so 
that on riding home he dismounted from his horse and 
began to pray. He prayed for forbearance that he 
might find a more convenient season. But during his 
ride he was overwhelmed with a sense that now is the 
accepted time and this is the day of salvation, 
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He says: “I threw the reins of my bridle on the 
horse’s neck, and, putting my hands together, cried 
out, “Lord, I submit!’ I was less than nothing in my 
own sight, and was now, for the first time, reconciled 
to the justice of God. The enmity of my heart was 
slain, the plan of salvation was open to me. I saw a 
beauty in the perfection of the Deity, and felt that 
power of faith and love that I had been a stranger to. 
My soul was so exceeding happy that I seemed as if 
I wanted to take wing and fly to heaven.” 

Arriving home, he called the family together for 
prayer. A few days after, at family prayers, he gave 
freedom to his slaves. He says: “Till then I had never 
suspected that slave-keeping was wrong. I had never 
read a book on the subject, nor been told so by any one. 
It was God, not man, that taught me the impropriety 
of holding slaves, and I shall never be able to praise 
him enough for it. My very heart has bled since that 
time for slaveholders, especially those who make a pro- 
fession of religion; for I believe it to be a crying sin.” 
After he had given his slaves liberty, they all knelt 
before their common God as his common children. 
Garrettson says: “A divine sweetness ran through my 
whole frame. Had I the tongue of an angel I could 
not describe what I felt.” 

He immediately began to hold meetings. He was 
mobbed and summoned to drill as a soldier. When car- 
ried before the officer, he told his experience, and, sit- 
ting on his horse, exhorted with tears a thousand peo- 
ple. He was dismissed with a small fine, which he was 
not called upon to pay. This was in 1775, and that 
year he began his ministry. In 1776 he was received 
on trial in the Conference. The next three vears he 
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preached in Virginia and Maryland until he was 
mobbed in June, 1778. 

Being unmolested in the congregation he deemed 
himself safe, notwithstanding he had been threatened 
privately with imprisonment. But on riding away he 
was met by an opposer, formerly a judge of the county, 
who struck him on the head with a bludgeon. The 
itinerant attempted to escape, but was overtaken by the 
swifter horse of his assailant, and, struck again, fell 
senseless to the ground. He was carried to a neighbor- 
ing house and bled by a person who, passing by, provi- 
dentially had a lancet. It was supposed he could live 
but a few minutes. “The heavens,” he writes, “seemed 
in a very glorious manner opened, and by faith I saw 
my Redeemer standing on the right hand of the Father 
pleading my cause. I was so happy that I could hardly 
contain myself.” The ruffian who assailed him seemed 
to relent, and sat by his bedside listening to his exhor- 
tations, and offered to carry him in his own carriage 
wherever he wished to go. ‘The itinerant was cited, 
however, before a magistrate, who boisterously charged 
him with violating the laws. “Be assured,” replied 
Garrettson, “this matter will be brought to light in an 
awful eternity.” The pen dropped from the magis- 
trate’s hand, and the preacher was allowed to retire. 
Taken into the carriage by the friendly passenger who 
had bled him, he was safely borne away, and that night 
was again preaching in a private house, though his bed 
was his pulpit. He suffered very little opposition in 
the county afterward. The next day he rode many 
miles, and preached twice, his “face bruised, scarred, 
and bedewed with tears.” His hearers were deeply 
affected, and his own soul was triumphant with grate- 
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ful joy that he could suffer for Christ. “It seemed,” 
he writes, “as if I could have died for him.” In a few 
days he returned courageously to the place of his suf- 
ferings, and preached to a numerous and deeply- 
affected concourse of people. He had conquered the 
field. 

Garrettson tells of the experience of another Meth- 
odist preacher, Hartley, “a dear, good man and excel- 
lent preacher. The rulers laid hands on him, and con- 
fined him in Talbot jail; but he preached powerfully 
through the window. The blessed God owned his 
word, and he was instrumental in raising a large soci- 
ety. He was confined a long time, till finally they 
thought he might as well preach without as within jail. 
Shortly after he was set at liberty he married a pious 
young lady and located. He did not live many years; 
but while he did live he was very useful, and adorned 
his Christian and ministerial character. He died in 
the Lord, and went to glory.” 

In the fall of 1778, Garrettson began his fifteenth 
month of ministry in Delaware, and there again was 
mobbed. He returned to Salisbury to learn that a mob 
awaited him to send him to jail. It consisted of the 
first people of the county. The previous night they 
had attacked the house where he usually lodged, but, 
not finding him, seized its head and dragged him down 
the chamber stairs, and along the streets, injuring him 
so seriously that he would probably have perished, had 
not a magistrate rescued him. Garrettson’s brethren 
insisted upon his immediate departure. “I have come,” 
he replied, “to preach my Master’s gospel, and I am 
not afraid to trust him with body and soul. 

Many came out to hear me: I understood that the mob 
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sent one of their company to give information of the 
most convenient time to take me. While I was declar- 
ing, ‘The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out 
of temptation, and to reserve the unjust unto the day 
of judgment to be punished,’ the heart ofthe spy, who 
sat close to me, was touched, and the tears ran plenti- 
fully down his face. After service he returned to 
his company, and told them I had preached the truth, 
and if they laid hand on me, he would put the law in 
force against them. ‘They withdrew to their homes 
without making the slightest attempt upon me. O who 
would not confide in so good a God! After our blessed 
meeting was over I rode three miles, and had a pleasant 
time with a few of my friends. Glory be to God, he 
is carrying on a gracious work about this place! All 
this week I spent in preaching and visiting the young 
societies.” In 1780 he was sent to New Jersey. In the 
fall he was back in Delaware, and was not only mobbed, 
but imprisoned. 

Henry Airy was a gentleman of influence and a 
magistrate. Garrettson visited Airy’s home, and 
preached with great effect. The lady of the house and 
many of the black servants were converted. After 
spending many days with them, he resumed his jour- 
ney, accompanied by Airy, but was attacked on the 
highway by a mob, who beat his horse, and clamor- 
ously assailed him with blasphemies. After dark they 
bore him before the magistrate, who ordered him to 
prison. Airy and some of his friends started on before 
toward the jail. As his assailants were conducting 
Garrettson along the highway, a sudden flash of light- 
ning dispersed them, and he was left alone. “I was 
reminded,” he says, “of that passage of Scripture where 
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our Lord’s enemies fell to the ground; and then this 
portion of the Scripture came to me, ‘Stand still, and see 
the salvation of God.’ It was a very dark, cloudy 
night, and had rained a little. I sat on my horse 
alone, and though I called several times, there was no 
answer. I went on, but had not got far, before I met 
my friend Airy, returning to look for me. He had 
accompanied me throughout the whole affair. We rode 
on, talking of the goodness of God, till we came to a 
little cottage by the roadside, where we found two of 
my guards almost frightened out of their wits. I 
told them if I was to go to jail that night, we ought 
to be on our way, for it was getting late. ‘O no,’ said 
one of them, ‘let us stay until the morning.’ My friend 
and I rode on, and it was not long ere we had a beau- 
tiful clear night. We had not gone far before the 
company collected again, from whence I know not. 
However, they appeared to be amazingly intimidated, 
and the leader rode by the side of me, and said, ‘Sir, 
do you think the affair happened on our account?’ 
I told him that I would have him judge for himself; 
reminding him of the awfulness of the day of judg- 
ment, and the necessity there was of preparing to meet 
the Judge of the whole earth. One of the company 
swore an oath, and another immediately reproved him, 
saying, ‘How can you swear at such a time as this?’ 
At length the company stopped, and one said, “We had 
better give him up for the present ;’ so they turned their 
horses, and went back. My friend and I pursued our 
way. True it is “The wicked are like the troubled sea, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt.’ We had not gone 
far, before they pursued us again, and said, ‘We can 
not give him up.’ They accompanied us a few minutes, 
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again left us, and we saw no more of them that night.” 
The next day, Sunday, they reappeared, twenty in 
number, headed by an aged man “with locks as white 
as a sheet,” and a pistol in his hand. They seized the 
evangelist while he was preaching. He was borne 
away to Cambridge jail, where, during a fortnight, 
“T had,” he says, “a dirty floor for my bed, my saddle- 
bags for my pillow, and two large windows open, with 
a cold east wind blowing upon me; but I had great 
consolation in my Lord, and could say, “Thy will be 
done.’ During my confinement here, I was much drawn 
out in prayer, reading, writing, and meditation. The 
Lord was remarkably good to me, so that I experienced 
a prison to be like a paradise; and I had a heart to pray 
for my worst enemies. My soul was so exceedingly 
happy, I scarcely knew how my days and nights passed 
away. The Bible was never sweeter to me. I never 
had.a greater love to God’s children. I never saw my- 
self more worthy. I never saw a greater beauty in the 
cross of Christ; for I thought I could, if required, go 
cheerfully to the stake in so good a cause. Sweet mo- 
ments I had with my dear friends, who came to the 
prison window. Many, both acquaintances and 
strangers, came to visit me from far and near, and I 
really believe I never was the means of doing more 
good for the time; for the country seemed to be much 
alarmed, and the Methodists among whom I had la- 
bored, to whom I had written many epistles, were much 
stirred up to pray for me. The word of the Lord, 
spread through all that country, and hundreds both 
white and black, have experienced the love of Jesus. 
Since that time, I have preached to more than three 
thousand people in one congregation, not far from the 
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place where I was imprisoned, and many of my worst 
enemies, have bowed to the scepter of our sovereign 
Lord.” 

He then preached on Baltimore Circuit, and in 1781 
traveled about five thousand miles in Virginia and 
North Carolina. In the years until the Christmas 
Conference in 1784, he preached in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware. From that Conference, he 
was sent to Nova Scotia, and there, amid innumerable 
hardships and exposures, with great success, he itin- 
erated until the spring of 1787. Over seven hundred 
members iu Nova Scotia and Newfoundland were the 
fruits of the labors of these years. Returning from 
Nova Scotia, with the expectation of going back to 
that field of labor, he was sent down the peninsula 
between the Delaware and the Potomac Rivers, and 
later became the founder of Methodism in the valley 
of the Hudson. There Governor Van Cortland, who 
inherited the manor of that name, and who was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State of New York for eighteen 
years, became a Methodist, and a friend of Asbury as 
well as of Garrettson. Garrettson became acquainted 
with the prominent families of that valley, and married 
Catherine Livingston, a daughter of one of the most 
influential of them. In his beautiful house at Rhine- 
beck, he gladly entertained his fellow itinerants. From 
the Hudson Valley, Methodism spread through the 
Mohawk country and the region south. Garrettson 
was always a powerful evangelist. From 1818 to 1825 
he was a Conference missionary. He died in 1827, 
having been one of the most influential men in Amer- 
ican Methodism; and having spent fifty-two years in 
the ministry. 

35 
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Jesse Lee, next to Asbury, was the most influential 
leader in the movement of the Methodist Revival of 
this period. He was the Apostle of Meth- 
odism in New England, and was the first 
to write a history of Methodism. Lee was — 
born in Prince George County, Virginia. His parents 
were attendants upon the services of the Church of 
England. In 1773 they were converted and joined 
the Methodists, and Jesse Lee had the same experience 
and joined the same fellowship. In 1776 he entered 
into the rest of perfect love. In 1777 he removed to 
North Carolina, and took up the work of a class- 
leader. Two years later he preached his first sermon. 
In 1780 he began to serve a circuit as a supply. Being 
drafted into the Continental Army broke up his work. 
Lee, from religious scruples, refused to bear arms. 
Finally it was arranged that he should serve as a team- 
ster. After four months of service, in which he ceased 
not to preach at every opportunity, he was released. 

Lee had received a fair education, and had been 
instructed in the Catechism and Prayer-book. For this 
work, now opening before him, he had rare gifts. He 
sang well. His voice was of unusual compass and 
sweetness. As a popular preacher his pathos, his 
humor, his power to command an audience, made him 
rarely equaled. He entered the work in North Caro- 
lina in 1782, and was admitted to Conference the next 
year. Though not at the Christmas Conference in 
1784, yet soon after he accompanied Bishop Asbury 
in a trip through the South. He served in work on 
cirucits in North Carolina, Maryland, and New Jersey 
until 1789. At this time he opposed the movement 
making the emancipating of slaves compulsory among 
the Methodists. Then he was appointed to Norfolk, 
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Connecticut. At once he took the whole of New Eng- 
land for his field. For the next eleven years he labored 
in New England, though in the last four making tours 
in the South with Bishop Asbury. The prevalent Cal- 
vinism, the reaction from the revivals of Whitefield 
and Tennent, the rationalistic tendency in Eastern 
Massachusetts, the influence of a State Church, the 
cool, intellectual, and argumentative character of the 
people, made the work of Lee at first peculiarly slow 
and trying. In seven months of daily preaching he 
had formed two classes with five members. Only the 
more unweariedly he went on. In sixteen months he 
had traveled, he says, some thousands of miles, preached 
in six States, and in the chief part of the large towns 
in New England. In 1790 two churches were erected 
in Connecticut, and June 26, 1791, the society formed 
in Lynn the February previous dedicated the first 
Methodist church in Massachusetts. On the 13th of 
July, 1792, he organized the first Methodist society in 
Boston. ‘The next month there was held at Lynn 
the first Annual Conference in New England. In 
1793 his time was chiefly given to Maine. Thus, by 
unexampled labors and undaunted faith, in eleven years 
he had thoroughly founded and secured a place for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New England. At the 
close of the century he saw in New England six thou- 
sand Church members and fifty itinerant preachers. 
Garrettson, Asbury, and many others aided in this 
work; but Jesse Lee was, through all these years, the 
acknowledged leader. In 1808 he revisited the scenes 
of these days of trial and triumph, preaching in June, 
July, August, and September, in all the New England 
States. This tour, in its crowded audiences and spir- 
itual triumphs, reminds us of those of Wesley in his 
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later years. ‘The remainder of the life of Jesse Lee 
was spent in the South, or the Southern Middle States, 
as pastor and presiding elder. 

He was manly and independent. In antagonizing 
important sections of the Church on important ques- 
tions he prevented his election to the Episcopacy. He 
believed in the election of presiding elders, and he did 
not believe in the ordination of local preachers; yet 
he was ever the trusted adviser and largely influential 
in the councils of the Church. In 1812 and 1813 he 
was elected chaplain of the House of Representatives 
at Washington, and in 1814-1816 chaplain of the Senate 
of the United States. Jesse Lee attended the funeral 
of Bishop Asbury, and a few months after passed from 
the toils of the itinerancy to the triumphs of God’s 
elect. 

The most striking historic scene in the records of 
the Methodist itinerants of this period is the sermon of 
Jesse Lee in Boston. When its surroundings and the 
after results of the movement are taken into account, © 
it is a companion picture to Wesley’s preaching in the 
Epworth churchyard. Near the center of Boston Com- 
mon stood a large elm. Beneath its widespread 
branches in the afternoon of July 9, 1790, Jesse Lee 
took his stand upon a table. While he sang a hymn, 
four persons drew near. Then he prayed and with 
such signal fervor as to win the interest of all within 
hearing. Afterward he opened a small Bible and 
preached. Three thousand persons formed his audi- 
ence at the close. Thomas Ware, who heard him, said 
it was the generally-expressed opinion of the crowd 
that “such a man had not visited New England since 
the days of Whitefield.’ A comparison of the work 
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of the two evangelists would be interesting. It could 
not be made to the disparagement of either, but cer- 
tainly that of Lee is not the less enduring. 

James O’Kelley (1757-1826) was a sincere and de- 
voted Christian, an able preacher, and a trusted leader. 
In the Conference of 1791 he objected to O’Kelley's 
Asbury’s power to fix the appointments of _ Secession, 
the preachers, and proposed a resolution '797°'795 
that a preacher who felt aggrieved might appeal to the 
Conference. When it failed, O’Kelley left. The same 
subject came up in the General Conference of 1792. 
Here also O’Kelley was defeated. Asbury behaved with 
great magnanimity, and for two years strove to heal 
the breach. In 1793, however, O’Kelley and three 
others were entered in the Conference Minutes as with- 
drawn. O’Kelley organized what he called the Repub- 
lican Methodists. He had been for twelve years the 
successful presiding elder of a large district in South- 
. ern Virginia. The movement made its largest gains 
here and in Northern Carolina. Jesse Lee and Mc- 
Kendree came to Virginia to arrest the defection. 
Many were drawn away, and in 1794 there was a loss 
in the Methodist societies of Virginia of two thousand. 
The movement reached its height by 1795, and by 1800 
had largely run its course. 

Dr. Coke as a university man, with the example of 
Kingswood before him, and the necessity of training 
its ministry laid upon the new movement Copesbury 
if it was to become a Church, felt that a College, 
prime essential was a school for higher edu- he Ra hd 
cation. At Abingdon, Maryland, on June 5, 1785, he 
laid the corner-stone of Cokesbury College. It had a 
magnificent site twenty-five miles from Baltimore. As- 
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bury, with little training except that which he had 
picked up, and through which he could read Hebrew 
and Greek, was quite as earnest as Dr. Coke in the 
matter of the new college. The college is described as 
one hundred and eight feet in length, forty feet in 
breadth, with three stories, built of brick. In 1792 it 
had more than seventy pupils. The discipline was 
strict, and showed the customary lack of knowledge 
of human nature prevalent in educational circles before 
the days of Froebel and Pestalozzi. The career of the 
college was short. It was destroyed by fire December 
7, 1795. Asbury wrote: “Cokesbury College is con- 
sumed to ashes, a sacrifice of about ten thousand pounds 
in ten years. If any man should give me ten thousand 
pounds a year to do and suffer again what I have 
done for that house I would not do it. The Lord called 
not Whitefield nor the Methodists to build colleges.” 

Asbury was right; the work of the Methodists of 
that generation was evangelism. The time had not 
come for a Methodist college. There were neither 
means nor men to make it a success. The time would 
come, but that was in the next century. In the mean- 
while Asbury organized the first Sunday-school in 
America in 1786 at the house of Thomas Crenshaw, 
in Hanover County, Virginia. The Conference of 
1790 gave the Sunday-school the first recognition it 
received from an American Church. 

But the work of evangelism went on. In the Min- 
utes of 1800 are reported 287 itinerant preachers and 
64,894 members. So the new Church went into the 
new century. 

The movement of the Evangelical Revival in Amer- 
ica, resulting in the organization of a new and powerful 
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Christian Church, had its defects. With its intensity 
there were at times narrowness and lack of knowledge; 
in the older communities often came division and the 
weakening of Churches already established and not too 
strong. On the other hand, if the founding of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church sometimes took away, she 
was also an ungrudging and generous giver to the other 
Christian Churches. What she took with one hand she 
gave back with both. There is not a Christian Church 
in America which has not been rendered stronger by 
the activity, or even by the competition, of this young- 
est of the great Churches of the land. While growing 
rapidly in numbers herself, no other Church has con- 
tributed to other Churches so many ministers and 
members. 

A comparative view of the Churches at the end of 
the century is scarcely possible. Probably the Con- 
gregationalists stood in the lead in clergy and member- 
ship. The Presbyterians, much more widely diffused 
and strongest in the Middle States, would come next, 
and in influence, if combined with the related Reformed 
Churches, would stand first. The Baptists reported in 
1790 (the next figures are for 1812) 64,188 members. 
In 1800, despite the losses through O’Kelley’s secession, 
the Methodists report 287 ministers, and 64,894 mem- 
bers. So that these two great denominations started 
in the nineteenth century nearly even. The Episco- 
palians had not yet recovered from the Revolutionary 
War, and never, perhaps, were less aggressive. 

In view of all the facts then existing, and of the 
immense influence of immigration and the settlement 
of a mighty continent taxing the resources and ener- 
gies of all the Churches to the uttermost, it seems in the 
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historic perspective that the breaking of the Ewangel- 
ical Church into different advancing, and sometimes 
competing, columns was a necessity, if America was 
to be Christianized, and to lead in the Christianization 
of the world. Viewed in this light, the birth of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, child in America of the 
Evangelical Revival, seems the providential fact in 
American Church history of the eighteenth century. 
The century of the Evangelical Revival, the cen- 
tury most unbelieving since Constantine, ended in 
the overthrow and blood of the French Revolution. 


ADDENDA. 
THE THINKERS. 


THE years of this period witnessed the greatest 
revolution in the knowledge of human thinking, its 
analysis, its processes, the estimate of its validity, and 
its significance as related to the universe and to a fu- 
ture life, known since Aristotle. This revolution was 
not less epoch-making than that in religion opened by 
Luther, or in European politics by the French Revo- 
lution. The freedom from tradition and authority and 
the effects of individual initiative and experiment mark 
the founding of modern philosophy. The men who 
began and carried on this work from Bacon to Kant 
are well worth our notice. Upon their labors, despite 
their mistakes, all aftercomers build. 

Of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), the father of in- 
ductive philosophy, we have already spoken. His 
“Essays” were published and enlarged, 
1612-1625. His great work, “Novum Francis 

: Bacon. 

Organum,” was published in 1620. Bacon’s 

merit was in cutting loose from the scholastic philos- 
ophy and from Aristotle, on which it was founded, and 
demanding: (1) That facts must be established by ob- 
servation and experiment; (2) That these facts must 
be clearly arranged; and (3) That by legitimate and 
true induction we must advance from knowledge of 
facts to the knowledge of laws. This inductive method 
of research has proven the instrument by which the 
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advance in the physical sciences has been made, when 
it has been improved and perfected by the successors 
of Bacon. His was the fruitful principle, and what 
Bacon had attempted in physics a Frenchman, Des 
Cartes, undertook in metaphysics, or the solution of 
the great problems of man’s thinking and being. 
René Des Cartes (1596-1650), the founder of mod- 
ern philosophy, was the son of a lawyer and born at 
La Haye, in Touraine. His mother died 
Rene Des soon after his birth. His health was feeble 
during his boyhood. From 1604 to 1612 
he attended the Jesuit school at La Fléche. In 1612 
he was at Paris taking lessons in horsemanship and 
fencing. The next two years he spent in fashionable 
dissipation in the capital. Tiring of this, he went into 
complete retirement, 1614-1616, and devoted himself 
to study and reflection, paying special attention to math- 
ematics and philosophy. From May, 1617-1619, he 
served as a volunteer under Maurice, Prince of Orange. 
Des Cartes, as became a pupil of the Jesuits, was a 
firm, though not a bigoted, Roman Catholic. From 
1619 to 1621 he served as a volunteer under the Ba- 
varian colors, and was present at the battle of Winter 
Mountain, which dashed the hopes of the new King of 
Bohemia. It was while on this service that his great 
discoveries came to him. After leaving contending 
armies, in 1621, at the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War, he traveled through Moravia, Western Poland, 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, Holstein, and Friesland to 
Belgium, where he arrived in 1622. The same year he 
visited France, and sold his paternal inheritance so 
that it brought him an income of 6,000 or 7,000 francs, 
equal now to more than $2,500. The next three years 
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he visited Switzerland, Venice, and Rome, making a 
pilgrimage to Loretto. From 1625 to 1628 he lived 
in seclusion in Paris, but was present at the taking of 
La Rochelle. In 1629 he began his twenty years’ resi- 
dence in Holland, visiting France only for a short time 
in 1644, 1647, and 1648. He was in England in 1630, 
and in Denmark four years later. In 1647, Cardinal 
Mazarin granted him a pension of 3,000 francs. Des 
Cartes withdrew to Holland, to develop and perfect his 
discoveries and his philosophy. Few men have lived 
to think as did Des Cartes. His fare was simple, his 
diet was mainly that of a vegetarian, and he rarely 
drank wine. He never married, though a daughter, 
Francine, when five years old, died in 1640. He read 
little. It is said that the Bible and the “Summa” of 
Thomas Aquinas were the only books he took with him 
to Holland. He had no care for mere learning or 
scholarship ; in his travels, only nature and the actual 
aspects of human life interested him. He had no place 
for history or art. While in Holland he published his 
“Philosophic Essays” in 1637, in which appears his 
“Discourse on Method;” in 1641, his “Meditations on 
First Philosophy,” discussing God and immortality ; 
in 1644, “Specimina Philosophica,’ mainly mathemat- 
ical. In 1644 appeared his “Principia Philosophica,” 
mainly given to physics; and in 1650 his “Passions of 
the Soul.” In 1649 he received an invitation to visit 
Queen Christina of Sweden, which he accepted, and 
died in Stockholm in February, 1650. Des Cartes lived 
the latter part of his life in Evangelical Holland, and 
the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of the unfortunate 
Frederick overthrown at Winter Mountain, was his 
warm friend. Warned by the example of Galileo, his 
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treatise, “The World,” in which he upheld, with quali- 
fications to suit the Church Doctrine, the Copernican 
theory, was not published until after his death. Des 
Cartes was a little man, with a large head and dark 
complexion. Yet this little man wrought great things. 
In mathematics he is the inventor of analytical geom- 
etry, and of the present notation of exponents in alge- 
bra, and of giving the first letters of the alphabet to 
the known and the last to the unknown quantities, and 
he advanced this science in the solution of difficult 
equations. In physics, his contributions related to the 
refraction of light, the rainbow, and the weight of the 
air. He held also the unity of matter, which has been 
proved only by the spectrum analysis. 

It was as a philosophic thinker, however, that Des 
Cartes won his fame. He began by an analysis of our 
knowledge and our thought. He believed that clear- 
ness was the test of the truth of an idea, a clearness 
so great that all doubt is excluded. In the application 
of this test he came to his own being, and said, “I think, 
therefore I am.” This is a statement and fact so clear 
as to exclude all doubt. This includes the veracity of 
our consciousness. Our consciousness leads to God as 
the center and source of truth. 

Des Cartes’s view of the universe and of nature is 
in the strictest sense mechanical. Animals are but ani- 
mate machines, without sensations of pain like ours, 
hence automata. In this scheme there is no place for 
progress, or history, or evolution; all is static. 

Des Cartes emancipated thinking from the past, 
and taught men to question for themselves, and to seek 
clear and distinct conceptions for themselves. In his 
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scheme all the universe was either thought or exten- 
sion, and there was no connection between them. 
Baruch, or Benedict, Spinoza (1632-1677) carried 
the principles of Des Cartes to their logical extreme, 
and became the founder of the pantheistic 
philosophy of modern Europe. Spinoza 
was born at Amsterdam, to which city his 
parents had fled from Spain as the result of the perse- 
cution of the Jews. He was early trained in Jewish 
philosophy and the Talmud. He also learned Latin 
and studied Des Cartes. The meaning and tendency 
of his thought could not be concealed, and so, when 
twenty-four years of age, he was solemnly cut off from 
Judaism, and an attempt was made to assassinate him. 
He changed his name from Baruch to Benedict, and 
went to live with a Collegiant host near Amsterdam, 
1656-1661. He was a skilled workman in grinding 
lenses for optical instruments. He lived even more 
simply and: independently than Des Cartes. A friend 
left him half his fortune. Spinoza would not take it, 
and when the heir wished him to accept, instead, a 
yearly income of $500, he cut it down to $300. He 
was seldom moved to passion, though the murder of 
the De Witts moved him so that only the compulsion 
of his friends saved him from their fate. He occasion- 
ally attended church, and recommended his hosts to go 
regularly. In 1661 appeared his “Treatise on God, 
Man and Well-being.” In 1661-1663 he lived near 
Leyden; 1663-1670 near The Hague. In 1670 ap- 
peared his “Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” in which 
he argues that conduct is under the civil law, but that 
opinions should be free. From 1670 until his death 
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Spinoza lived at The Hague. There, in the last year 
of his life, he was visited by Leibnitz, and there he 
published his “T'ractatus Politicus” and his “Ethics.” 
All of his works were published in the Latin language. 

Spinoza carried Des Cartes’s static and mechanical 
view of the physical universe to a full application to 
mind and morals, and made the one substance in which 
all inheres, God. ‘There can be no question as to the 
uprightness of Spinoza’s life, or the sincerity of his 
thought, or the attraction which simplicity, unity, and 
necessity of his thought has for many minds. These, 
however, should not hide from us the fact that, outside 
of materialism, there is no teaching more false, and that 
as it is more attractive, it is more dangerous than mate- 
rialism itself. Spinoza’s writings are cast in the form 
of geometrical theorems and propositions. The process 
is entirely deductive, and the methods of mathematics 
are applied to the processes and problems of mind. 
There is an air of great cogency and conclusiveness in 
this method, but it is not suited to the subject, and is 
by all confessed as unfortunate. 

Spinoza’s fundamental and original principle is, 
that the dualism of thought and extension in Des Cartes 
is Overcome in a unity of substance; this substance is 
God; thought and extension are his two fundamental 
qualities or attributes. God has no personal or indi- 
vidual existence, because all personality implies deter- 
mination, and all determination is negation or limita- 
tion, and God can not be limited. Here is the great 
false assumption. God works, Spinoza says, according 
to the inner necessity of his nature. 

From this primal position it follows that all individ- 
ual existence is but a mode of the infinite and under 
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the most stringent necessity, so that “not an atom could 
be other than it is without a change of the whole 
world.” ‘That is, all human individuality disappears in 
the infinite—in God. It becomes of first importance 
to inquire in what kind of a God our individuality is 
lost. It then appears that the process which dehuman- 
izes man, reduces God to a dead abstraction ruled by 
uncontrollable fate. The principle that all determina- 
tion is negation leads to a God in whom all conceptions 
of good, evil, freedom, and responsibility have no place. 
This, of necessity, has ethical consequences. Accord- 
ing to his scheme, the supreme principle of morals is 
the effort at self-preservation. Man is, like the ani- 
mals, under the necessity of gratifying his appetites, 
and without free will or moral responsibility. He can 
know no repentance or pity, and for him there is no 
redemption. He has all in God and will, sinning or 
serving alike, receiving his reward from God. But a 
God without moral distinction! What a God! It 
seems a lower level than the ancient polytheism. So 
far is man by wisdom, or by the Cartesian mechanism, 
from finding out God. But Spinoza had asked the 
question, however poorly he had answered it, Is there 
a unity transcending the distinction between mind and 
matter? That is a question still with us. 

The successor to these men in the development of 
philosophic thought was Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz 
(1646-1716), the ablest man and the most  gottfriea 
universal genius of his time. As a math- Wilhelm 
ematician, as a philosopher, as a counselor PIES 
of kings, he showed that he had few superiors in this 
period. In philosophy and affairs he reminds us of 
Leonardo da Vinci in art. Few men with gifts so rare 
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and so manifold have lived in our world. Leibnitz 
was the son of a Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Leipzig. His father died when he was but six years 
old. He learned Latin at eight. From 1661 to 1666 
he was at the University of Leipzig. In the latter year 
he took his degree of Doctor of Laws, but from another 
university. From 1667 to 1673 he was in the service 
of the Elector of Mainz. At first he was employed in 
revising the statute-book of the Electorate, then in 
diplomatic service. 

Leibnitz felt that he should stand for the unity of 
the German Empire, and therefore, to divert the rising 
and dangerous ambition of Louis XIV, he sought to 
induce him to invade Egypt for his own advantage 
and the common good of Christendom. He worked 
out a scheme for that conquest which Napoleon ef- 
fected more than a century later. He published 
“Thoughts on Public Safety” in 1670, and in 1672, 
in the interest of his scheme, visited Paris. ‘The next 
year he was in Paris and London. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg secured his services in 1673, and he 
served three generations of rulers of that house. His 
services were especially important toward securing the 
elevation of Hanover to an Electorate of the German 
Empire in 1692. From 1676 to 1716 he resided in 
Hanover in a beautiful home, still shown to visitors. 
From 1687 to 1690 he was in South Germany and Italy, 
spending nine months at Vienna. At Rome the post 
of librarian of the Vatican was offered him if he would 
become a Roman Catholic. In 1686 appeared his “Sys- 
tema Theologica,” an attempt to unite the Roman Cath- 
olic and Evangelical Churches on grounds which they 
held in common, The Revolution in 1688, by which 
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England became securely Evangelical and the plans of 
Louis XIV were checked, if nothing else, made these 
efforts futile. Meanwhile honors came to Leibnitz. 
In 1700 he was made privy counselor to the Elector of 
Brandenburg; a year later the elector became the first 
King of Prussia. With his wife, the able and brilliant 
Sophia Charlotte, the daughter of the Electress of Han- 
over and granddaughter of that ill-fated Frederick of 
the Palatinate who married the daughter of James I 
of England, he had a most intimate and reciprocally 
helpful friendship. He never recovered from the effect 
of her death in 1705. There are no more interesting 
associations connected with the rambling old palace 
at Charlottenburg than those of Leibnitz and his royal 
pupil and friend. The Elector of Hanover made him 
privy counselor also, and the dignity of Baron of the 
Empire was conferred by the Emperor of Germany at 
Vienna. In 1710 appeared his “Theodicy,” which he 
had prepared at the request of Sophia Charlotte, and 
in 1714 his “Monadology,” and also “Principles of Na- 
ture and Grace.” For thirty years he worked on his 
“History of the House of Brunswick,” which he 
brought down from 768 to 1005. The years 1711-1714 
were spent in Vienna. On his return to Hanover, His 
Electoral Highness had already inherited the crown of 
Great Britain, and had gone to England. In 1716 the 
race was finished, and Leibnitz’s name was to be known 
from his works. 

As a mathematician, Leibnitz’s fame is secure as 
the independent discoverer and the first to publish the 
differential and integral calculus. Newton discovered 
earlier the same method of treating curves, but was 
much later in publishing the results of his discovery. 

36 
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On the other hand, Leibnitz’s notation and nomen- 
clature were much superior to Newton’s, and are now 
universally employed. 

In philosophy, Leibnitz’s great merit is that he con- 
strued the universe, not as Des Cartes had done in 
terms of extension, but in terms of force. The scheme 
of thought by which he did this was wholly original ; 
but, like many original things, has not commended itself 
to posterity, yet it has elements of truth, perhaps, even 
beyond what we are now able to comprehend. Leibnitz 
conceived the universe as a system of monads. That is 
simple, percipient, self-active beings, which, as individ- 
ual centers of force, are the very atoms of nature. 
These monads are not physical but spiritual existences, 
and each is in itself a mirror of the universe. They 
are self-active, and not acted upon. The greater the 
activity of the monad, the greater its clearness of pert- 
ception. The human soul is a monad, and God is the 
great monad. 

To Leibnitz the universe is not static, but dynamic. 
He almost anticipates the teaching of evolution when 
he holds the law of continuity that “there is no vacuum 
or break in nature, but everything takes place by de- 
grees,—the different species of creattres rising by in- 
sensible steps from the lowest to the most perfect 
form.” 

Each monad is in accord with every other by a pre- 
established harmony. Space and time are phenomenal, 
depending on the way in which the monads are per- 
ceived,—relative, as the order of co-existence or suc- 
cession. The will is free from external control, this is 
the best possible of worlds, and God is the source, the 
cause, and the final harmony of the universe. 
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Leibnitz was a sincere and earnest Christian. He 
labored for the reunion of the Lutherans and Reformed, 
as he had done for the Roman Catholics and the Evan- 
gelicals, but he was a hundred years before his time. 

The true successor of Francis Bacon, and the great- 
est philosopher in physics of modern times, was Sir 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727). His father, a 
small farmer, died before the birth of his 2% 
son. The mother married an English 
clergyman within two years. She devoted herself to 
her oldest son, though he was not a brilliant boy at 
school, until a kick from a schoolfellow, on account of 
his dullness, roused his strong intellect. His prepa- 
ration for the university was made at Grantham, Lin- 
colnshire, near which he was born. In 1661 he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, that mighty mother of dis- 
tinguished men. In 1665 he took his B. A. degree, a 
year before he had won a scholarship, and in 1667 he 
became Fellow, taking his degree of M. A. a year later. 
In 1669 he succeeded Isaac Barrow, largely through 
Barrow’s influence, as Professor of Mathematics, in his 
college. In 1672 he became Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety. The same year he sent to that society his cele- 
brated paper on the Solar Spectrum, resulting from 
passing a ray of light through a prism. In 1685 he had 
worked out his theory of gravitation. 

His “Principia,” giving this and his other discov- 
eries, including integral and differential calculus, which 
he called fluxions, to the world, was published at the 
expense of the president of the Royal Society, Robert 
Boyle, 1686-1687. Newton had steadfastly resisted 
King James II’s endeavor to intrude Roman Catholics 
into Cambridge University against the law, and was 
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elected to Parliament when William of Orange came to 
the throne. He sat for the university, 1689-1690. In 
1692-1693 he had a severe illness, which was reported 
as lunacy, but seems to have been a nervous affection 
resulting from too close mental application and lack of 
exercise. In 1694, through his friend Montagu, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was made Warden of 
the Mint, with a salary of $3,000 per annum. He car- 
ried through successfully the recoinage of the money 
of the realm, a work greatly needed, and which stopped 
the practice of clipping coins, through which the people 
suffered much loss, and the English gallows was abun- 
dantly furnished with the “clippers” who were caught. 

In 1697, Newton was made Master of the Mint at 
more than double his former salary. In 1699 he was 
made foreign associate of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences. In 1701 he again sat in Parliament for his uni- 
versity. The same year he resigned both his Fellow- 
ship and his Chair of Mathematics at Cambridge. In 
1705, Queen Anne made him a knight. From 1703 
until his death at eighty-five he was annually elected 
president of the Royal Society. 

The discoveries of Newton began early in his ca- 
reer,—the binomial theorem in 1665-1666, and his cal- 
culus in 1669. He was interested in all problems of 
optics. In his later years he wrote on prophecy, and 
was concerned with religious questions. Newton was a 
convinced and a sincere Christian. Like Des Cartes 
and Spinoza, he never married, but gave his life to his 
thought. His doctrine of gravitation ranks as the 
widest and best proved of the generalizations of science, 
and basal to all that followed. Bacon theorized; New- 
ton demonstrated. 
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The significance of John Locke (1632-1704) is, 
that he applied the experimental method of observation 
and analysis to the questions relating to the 
constitution of our minds, the origin and 
the validity of our knowledge. In this sense 
he is the founder of the English empirical philosophy, 
and his intellectual descendants are Berkeley, Hartley, 
Hume, Reid, Mill, and Sir William Hamilton. 

Locke determined to examine the source of our 
knowledge. This he declared to be solely in our sensa- 
tions or sense perceptions, and in our internal reflec- 
tions upon these. Hence he declared war on innate 
ideas of all kinds. It may be said of this contest that 
the innate ideas which he overthrew were not the in- 
nate ideas which his great contemporaries held, and that 
his polemic against them, if strictly taken, went much 
too far. Locke said, “There is nothing in the intellect 
which is not in the senses.”’ Leibnitz’s correction was 
just and needful when he added, “except the intellect 
itself.” 

The father of John Locke was a Puritan attorney, 
strict but genial. He was sent to Westminster school, 
1646-1652, when he entered Christ Church, Oxford. 
There he took his degree of B. A. in 1656 and M. A. in 
1658, under the Puritan dominion. In 1660 he became 
tutor of Christ Church, and his home was at Oxford 
until 1667. As tutor he lectured on Greek, Rhetoric, 
and Philosophy, while he studied chemistry and meteor- 
ology, and even practiced medicine, but gave chief at- 
tention to the teaching of Des Cartes, whose doctrine 
of clear and innate ideas he set himself to combat by 
the test of observation. 

In 1665 he was secretary of an embassy to Cleves, 
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and resided in Berlin. From 1667 to 1682 he made the 
Exeter House, the seat of the Earl of Shaftesbury, his 
home. From 1667 to 1673 he was secretary to the 
Earl, his patron. In 1673 he was made secretary of 
the Board of Trade, meanwhile retaining his student- 
ship at Christ Church. From 1675 to 1679 he was in 
France, at Montpelier, for his health, and at Paris for 
society. On the fall of Shaftesbury, Locke was in 
exile in Holland, until the Revolution brought in the 
Prince of Orange. It was in this banishment that he 
finished his “Essay on the Human Understanding,” 
begun in 1671 and published in 1690. In February, 
1689, he was back in London, and was made one of the 
Commissioners of Appeals. In the same year he pub- 
lished his ‘‘Letters on Toleration,” written twenty-three 
years before, and “T'wo Treatises on Government,” in- 
cluding his plan for the colonial government of the 
Carolinas. A second “Letter on Toleration” followed 
in 1690, and a third in 1692. The year following came 
his “Thoughts on Education,” and in 1695 his “Reason- 
ableness of Christianity.” From 1696 he was a Com- 
missioner of the Board of Trade. Locke was the most 
fortunate of all the bachelor philosophers. Having 
weak health, and subject to asthma from 1690 until his 
death, he was most tenderly cared for by Lady Masham, 
a daughter of the celebrated Dr. Cudworth, at her 
country house, Theobalds, ten miles from London. 
Locke said he died “in perfect charity with all men, 
and in sincere communion with the whole Church of 
Christ, by whatever names Christ’s followers call them- 
selves.” Large and judicial in mind, tolerant, humane, 
and kind, John Locke was, like Isaac Newton, a noble 
type of Christian manhood. 
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In spite of an inexact use of terms and of contra- 
dictions, Locke’s accumulation and examination of the 
facts concerning our mental processes and the sources 
of our knowledge was the beginning of a new era in 
psychology and the theory of knowledge. Locke him- 
self was as convinced of the certainty as of the inade- 
quacy of our knowledge. Yet from his teaching came 
the most divergent schools of thought. 

There is no more attractive figure among these 
thinkers than the broadminded and genial philosopher, 
Bishop Berkeley, who, in his thought, 
strangely reminds us of that other Irish- 
man of rare and subtle wit, the companion 
of Charles the Bald, John Scotus Erigena. George 
Berkeley (1685-1753) was born at Dysert Castle, 
Thomastown, Ireland. His father had the rank of cap- 
tain in the army and was collector of customs. Young 
Berkeley prepared for the university at Kilkenny school, 
1696-1700. In the latter year he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he graduated in 1704, and of which 
he was elected Fellow in 1707. Here he studied thor- 
oughly Des Cartes and Locke. In 1709 he published 
his “Theory of Vision,” and the year following his 
“Principles of Human Knowledge.” From 1707 to 
1712 he was tutor in his college. The latter year he 
went to England, and in the year following he was pre- 
sented to court by Swift. In the same year were pub- 
lished his philosophic “Dialogues,” unsurpassed in style 
in English. The next seven years he spent on the Con- 
tinent, the first two as chaplain to Lord Peterborough, 
and the next five as tutor for the son of Dr. Ashe, with 
a visit to England between the two appointments. 

In 1720 his treatise “De Motu” was published, pre- 
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senting the main principles of his philosophy. The 
next year he returned to Ireland as chaplain to the 
Duke of Grafton. In 1722 he was made Dean of Dro- 
more, and the next year Dean of Derry. While Swift’s 
“Vanessa,” Miss Van Homrigh, left him half of her 
fortune ; she had met him but once. 

Berkeley now conceived the idea of founding a col- 
lege at Bermuda for North America. He succeeded in 
obtaining a Parliamentary grant of $100,000 for the ~ 
project, which, however, was never paid. In its inter- 
_ ests he came to Rhode Island, where he lived, 1728- 
1731. Americans will never forget his kindness to 
Yale College, to which he gave a part of his library. 
In 1733 he published “Alciphron, or the Minute Phi- 
losopher,” a philosophic classic. 

In 1734 he was appointed Bishop of Cloyne. There 
he remained until 1752, when he removed to Oxford 
to educate his second son, his oldest son having died 
while in attendance there. The next year he died, and 
is buried at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Berkeley is the founder of modern Idealism. He 
translates the distinction between subject and object 
in the synthesis that no object exists apart from the 
mind. For him existence is inconceivable apart from 
mind, and hence existence itself “denotes conscious 
spirits and the objects of consciousness.” In seeking 
the content of consciousness his system is a theory of 
casualty. He reasons our sense ideas are not due to 
our own activity, they are not caused by our will; hence 
they must be produced by some other will; hence only 
by the divine intelligence. “Therefore, sense experi- 
ence is the constant action upon our minds of the su- 
preme active intelligence, not of dead matter.” Ex- 
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ternal things are caused and are carried in regular suc- 
cession. So the divine ideas find their realization in 
our experience. “Nature is constant experience, and 
forms the sign and symbol of a divine universal intelli- 
gence and will.” That is, reality is in mind only. 
Apart from mind there is no reality. Things have their 
reality in and for mind. 

This was Berkeley’s answer to the pronounced 
trend of Locke’s theory of knowledge toward material- 
ism. This step was avowedly taken by Hartley and 
Priestley, without denying God. The French philos- 
ophers, from Condillac to Taine, go to the logical con- 
clusion, and deny anything but matter. This was the 
reigning philosophy of the eighteenth century ; that of 
the nineteenth century, in its main current at least, has 
reverted to idealism. 

To the Irishman Berkeley succeeded the Scotchman, 
David Hume (1711-1776) ; to the idealistic, the skep- 
tical philosophy. The father of David 
Hume was the owner of a small estate, 
and died early. The son, born in Edinburgh, was 
educated in her university, 1723-1726. He then 
studied at home Cicero and Seneca, Locke, Berkeley, 
and Butler. His object was literary fame. In study 
and thought he overstrained his system so as seriously 
to injure his health. To restore its tone he went to 
France in 1734, where he remained for the next three 
years. In January, 1739, appeared the result of his 
thinking in the preceding ten years, entitled “Treatise 
on Human Nature,” treating in succession the under- 
standing, the passions, and morals. Here, at twenty- 
eight, Hume is seen at his best. His further philosoph- 
ical writings seem in the main to be but the adaptation 
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of the ideas here expressed to a more popular audience. 
The book fell flat, to the intense mortification of its 
author. In 1741 and 1742 he published two volumes 
of “Essays,” which met with a good reception. 

In 1745 he was made guardian to a lunatic of noble 
blood. A year later more congenial occupation was 
found as secretary to General St. Clair, at Paris; in the 
same capacity, in the next two years, he visited Vienna 
and Turin. In 1749 he was again in England, and 
from 1751 to 1763 he lived in Edinburgh, having re- 
ceived the appointment of librarian of the Associates’ 
Library. In the former year he published “Political 
Discourses,” which gave him popular favor, and his 
“Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals.” In 
1757 appeared his “Natural History of Religion.” His 
“Discourses Concerning Natural Religion” were not 
published until after his death. Hume was a thorough 
Deist. 

He was at Paris acting as secretary for the English 
Embassy, 1763, and remained there for the succeeding 
three years. In 1767-1769 he was in London as secre- 
tary to General Conway. In the latter year he returned 
to Edinburgh. He had now an income of $5,000 a 
year, and made his native city his home until his death. 
Hume never married. From 1753 until his death he 
was occupied with his “History of England,” which 
brought him fame and money, but which seems to the 
author to be a conspicuous example of a history bad 
in its conception and bad in its execution. A poorer 
source of knowledge or opinion concerning the times 
treated it would be difficult to find. 

As a philosopher, Hume attacked the psychological 
problem started by Locke, that of the origin and va- 
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lidity of our knowledge. Hume’s positions were that: 
(1) “Conscious experience consists of isolated states, 
each of which is a fact, and is related to others only in 
an external fashion;” (2) “Ideas are but secondary 
copies of impressions, and in our knowing we can dis- 
cover but external relations among the facts of our 
observations and experience;” (3) “Hence, conscious 
experience contains merely a succession of isolated im- 
pressions and of ideas, their fainter copies; these are 
bound together by merely natural and external links of 
connection, the principle of association among ideas.” 
The conceptions of space and'time are derived from our 
sensations of sight and touch, and the order of succes- 
sion in our perception. 

Thus all cause is banished. There is no validity 
in our knowledge, which is but an association of iso- 
lated states without inner connection. There is no 
inner connection in the scheme of things, and hence no 
necessary source. Of either we can not assure our- 
selves. The whole scheme was worked over and elab- 
orated, without marked advance, in the following cen- 
tury by John Stuart Mill. 

A most intimate friend of Hume’s, and one whose 
ideals and principles were not dissimilar, was Adam 
Smith (1723-1790), the author of “The 
Wealth of Nations.” From Adam Smith 
dates our modern political economy, and he exer- 
cised an immense influence upon public opinion and 
legislation. His father was a Controller of Cus- 
toms. Like Isaac Newton, he was born after his 
father’s death. He was his mother’s only child, and 
to her care the weakly child owed his life and early 
training. This care he repaid with his utmost filial 
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devotion to that mother, whose life terminated but six 
years before his own. Like Hume and Gibbon, he 
never married. The young lad was in Glasgow Uni- 
versity, 1737-1704, and then went to Oxford, intend- 
ing to become a clergyman of the Church of England. 
He was at Baliol College, 1740-1747. He then returned 
to Scotland, and was for the next three years at his 
native Kirkcaldy and at Edinburgh. In 1751 he was 
elected to the Chair of Logic in Glasgow University ; 
this the next year he exchanged for the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy, which he held until 1763. In 1759 ap- 
peared his “Theory of the Moral Sentiments.” From 
1763 to October, 1765, he was on the Continent, mainly 
at Toulouse, Geneva, and Paris. For the next ten years 
he lived with his mother at Kirkcaldy, and there 
wrought out his “Wealth of Nations,” the most im- 
portant single contribution ever made to the science of 
political economy. This work was published in 1776. 
In 1778 he was made Commissioner of Customs, and 
thenceforth had his residence at Edinburgh. His book 
was an immediate success, and honors came to him in 
his later years. None was more highly prized than his 
election as rector of Glasgow University in 1787. The 
thinking of few men has had more immediate and far- 
reaching effect upon economics and politics than that 
of Adam Smith. 

The true successor of Locke, as Locke conceived 
his philosophy, was Thomas Reid (1710-1796), the 
founder of the philosophy of Common 
Sense, and the father ‘of the Scottish 
philosophy from his own time to the death of Dr. 
James McCosh. Reid was the son of a Presbyterian 
pastor at Kincardine, and was educated at Aber- 
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deen University, 1722-1726. For the next ten years he 
was librarian of his Alma Mater. From 1737 to 1752 
he was pastor of New Machan, near Aberdeen, and, if 
he followed his own ideals, a very high and dry preacher 
he was. In 1740 he married. From 1752 for the next 
twelve years he was Professor of Philosophy at Aber- 
deen. Then, from 1764 to 1781, he was in the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Glasgow. His closing years were 
spent in that city. In 1764 he published his “Enquiry 
into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common 
Sense.” In 1785 appeared his “Essay on the Intel- 
lectual Powers of Man,” and in three years the “Essay 
on the Active Powers of the Human Mind.” In oppo- 
sition to Berkeley, Reid denied that “all objects of my 
knowledge are ideas of my own mind,” and in oppo- 
sition to Hume he denied that the units of knowledge 
were isolated impressions. On the contrary, he af- 
firmed that the unit of knowledge is always a judgment. 
Any judgment includes a reference to a permanent sub- 
ject and to.a permanent world. These are necessary 
conditions of our perception. Sensation is a condition 
of perception, but perception can never be derived from 
mere sensation, nor can the real world be made to melt 
into the subjective sensation. This is the system of 
dualism which, through Dugald Stewart, Sir William 
Hamilton, and James McCosh, was the ruling philos- 
ophy in Scotland, England, North America, and, 
through Cousin, in France, until the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. 

The goodly succession of philosophic thinkers of 
this period closed with Immanuel Kant, his critical phi- 
losophy, and his transcendental dialectic. 

In his theory of knowledge, Kant affirms that we 
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know only phenomena and never the things in them- 
selves. This was his great defect. He also affirms, 
against all sensationalists, that we know 
through forms of knowledge supplied by 
the mind itself. These are marked by the 
characteristics of necessity and strict universality. 
The forms of intuition are space and time. The 
forms of thought are the twelve Kantian categories. 
That is, in accord with Leibnitz and Reid, the mind 
itself supplies the conditions of perception and of 
knowing, or cognition. Hence, in Kant’s thought, 
there was room for God and for human free will. 
From Kant’s transcendental dialectic sprang the 
leaders of German idealism, Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, 
and others. More original in their thought, and 
striking off in distinct lines, were Schopenhauer, 
the founder of the philosophy of the world, as will 
or pure pessimism; and the thinkers of marked in- 
fluence in education and religion, Herbart and Lotze. 
In the last decades of the century, the new idealism, 
personal not pantheistic, came more and mcre into 
ascendency. 
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SoME SINGERS OF THE ENGLISH NONCONFORMING 
CHURCHES. 


These addenda may not close without some farther 
notice of the singers of Nonconforming England in the 
eighteenth century. 

Chief of these was Isaac Watts (1674-1748). Isaac 
Watts’s father kept a boarding-school at Southampton, 
and himself wrote poetry. ‘The son was a 
precocious child, and made verses from 
his earliest years. In 1690 to 1693 he was sent to 
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an academy in London, and afterward served as tutor 
in the family of Sir John Hartopp at Stoke New- 
ington. He learned easily, having begun Latin at four 
years of age; but at the academy his close application 
permanently injured his health. In 1698 he became 
assistant pastor of the Independent Congregation in 
Monk Lane, London. In 1700, and for the next twelve 
years, he was pastor, but his health was so infirm that 
from 1703 an assistant pastor was necessary. In 1712, 
Lady Abney offered to the unmarried poet a home in 
her house. There he lived until his death in 1748. 
Few men have written more religious poetry than Isaac 
Watts. Few have written worse than a good part of 
it, and none have surpassed him at his best in setting 
forth the Divine attributes with a sense of majesty and 
in reverence. There are no modern collections for con- 
gregational use in which these are not found. “Before 
Jehovah’s awful throne,” “He dies, the Friend of sin- 
ners dies,” “O God, our help in ages past,” and “There 
is a land of pure delight,” are familiar examples. 
Next to Watts stands Philip Doddridge (1702- 
1751), who won just fame as a preacher and a popular 
commentator. His “Rise and Progress of 
True Religion in the Soul” brought William pguariage. 
Wilberforce and many others to a personal 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. His father was a London 
merchant, and he was the youngest of twenty children. 
In 1712 he was sent to a school at South Kingston on 
the Thames, and in 1715 to another at St. Albans. In 
1723 he became pastor of the Independent Congregation 
at Kebworth; there he remained until 1729. In that 
year he removed to an Independent pastorate at North- 
ampton, where he served until the year of his death. 
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His disease, consumption, had made marked progress 
when, September 30, 1751, he sailed for Lisbon. On 
October 26th he died there, and there also he was 
buried. 

Doddridge wrote some three hundred hymns, most 
of them of the prosaic order, but some, with good 
reason, have survived. “Hark the glad sound, the 
Savior comes,” “O happy day that fixed my choice,” 
and “My soul, repeat his praise,” are among the best. 

Mrs. Barbauld, a Presbyterian, Miss Anna Steele, 
a Baptist, as were Medley, Fawcett, and Samuel Sten- 
nett, wrote hymns the Evangelical Churches admire 
and sing. These, with the singers of the Evangelical 
Revival, make a choir of English singers in the eight- 
eenth century unsurpassed amid all the wealth of sacred 
song with which the years since have blest the Church. 


APPENDIX I. 
THE GALLICAN ARTICLES. 


DECLARATION of the Clergy of France concerning 
the Ecclesiastical Power: 

“There are many who labor to subvert the Gallican 
decrees and liberties which our ancestors defended with 
so much zeal, and their foundations which rest upon 
the sacred canons and traditions of the Fathers. Nor 
are there wanting those who, under the pretense of 
these liberties, seek to derogate from the primacy of 
St. Peter and the Roman pontiffs his successors; from 
the obedience which all Christians owe to them, and 
from the majesty of the Apostolic See, in which the 
faith is taught and the unity of the Church is pre- 
served. The heretics, on the other hand, omit nothing 
in order to represent that power, by which the peace 
of the Church is maintained, as intolerable both to 
kings and to their subjects; and by such artifices es- 
trange the souls of the simple from the communion of 
the Church, and therefore from Christ. With a view 
to remedy such evils, we, the archbishops and bishops 
assembled at Paris by the king’s orders, representing, 
together with the other deputies, the Gallican Church, 
have judged it advisable, after mature deliberation, to 
determine and declare as follows: 

“tT. St. Peter and his successors, vicars of Christ, 
and likewise the Church itself, have received from God 
power in things spiritual and pertaining to salvation, 
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but not in things temporal and civil; inasmuch as the 
Lord says, ‘My kingdom is not of this world;’ and 
again, ‘Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things which be God’s.’ The apos- 
tolic precept also holds, ‘Let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers, for there is no power but of God; 
the powers that be are ordained of God; whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God.’ Consequently kings and princes are not, by 
the law of God, subject to any ecclesiastical power, nor 
to the keys of the Church, with respect to their tem- 
poral government. Their subjects can not be released 
from the duty of obeying them, nor absolved from the 
oath of allegiance; and this maxim, necessary to pub- 
lic tranquillity, and not less advantageous to the Church 
than to the State, is to be strictly maintained, as con- 
formable to the Word of God, the tradition of the 
Fathers, and the example of the saints. 

“2. The plenitude of power in things spiritual, 
which resides in the Apostolic See and the successors 
of St. Peter, is such that at the same time the decrees 
of the Ecumenical Council of Constance, in its fourth 
and fifth sessions, approved as they are by the Holy See 
and the practice of the whole Church, remain in full 
force and perpetual obligation ; and the Gallican Church 
does not approve the opinion of those who would de- 
preciate the said decrees as being of doubtful authority, 
insufficiently approved, or restricted in their application 
to a time of schism. 

“3. Hence the exercise of the apostolic authority 
must be regulated by the canons enacted by the Spirit 
of God and consecrated to the reverence of the whole 
world. ‘The ancient rules, customs, and institutions 
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received by the realm and Church of France remain 
likewise inviolable, and it is for the honor and glory 
of the Apostolic See that such enactments, confirmed 
by the consent of the said See and of the Churches, 
should be observed without deviation. 

“4. The pope has the principal place in deciding 
questions of faith, and his decrees extend to every 
Church and all Churches; but, nevertheless, his judg- 
ment is not irreversible until confirmed by the consent 
of the Church. 

“These articles expressing truths which we have 
received from our Fathers, we have determined to 
transmit to all the Churches of France, and to the bish- 
ops appointed by the Holy Ghost to preside over them, 
in order that we may all speak the same thing and con- 
cur in the same doctrine.” 

Signed by thirty-four bishops and thirty-four of the 
second order, presented to and approved by the king, 
and ordered to be registered by Parliament, subscribed 
by theological professors, and taught in all colleges 
of the universities. 


APPENDIX II. 
GENERAL RULES OF THE UNITED SOCIETIES. 


Tus was the rise of the Unrrep Society, first in 
Europe, and then in America. Such a Society. is no 
other than “a company of men having the form and 
seeking the power of godliness, united in order to pray 
together, to receive the word of exhortation, and to 
watch over one another in love, that they may help each 
other to work out their salvation.” 

That it may the more easily be discerned whether 
they are indeed working out their own salvation, each 
Society is divided into smaller companies, called classes, 
according to their respective places of abode. There 
are about twelve persons in a class, one of whom is 
styled the leader. It is his duty,— 

1. To see each person in his class once a week at 
least; in order, (1) To inquire how his soul prospers ; 
(2) To advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occa- 
sion may require; (3) To receive what he is willing to 
give toward the relief of the preachers, Church, and 
poor. 

2. To meet the ministers and stewards of the Soci- 
ety once a week, in order, (1) To inform the minister 
of any that are sick, or of any that walk disorderly and 
will not be reproved; (2) To pay the stewards what 
he has received of his class in the week preceding. 

There is only one condition previously required of 
those who desire admission into these Societies—“‘a 
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desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved 
from their sins.” But wherever this is really fixed in 
the soul it will be shown by its fruits. 


It is therefore expected of all who continue therein, 
that they shall continue to evidence their desire of sal- 
vation,— 

First. By doing no harm, by avoiding evil of every 
kind, especially that which is most generally practiced ; 
such as, 

The taking the name of God in vain. 

The profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing 
ordinary work therein or by buying or selling. 

Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, 
or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme necessity. 

Slaveholding ; buying or selling slaves. 

Fighting, quarreling, brawling, brother going to 
law with brother ; returning evil for evil, or railing for 
railing ; the using of many words in buying or selling. 

The buying or selling goods that have not paid the 
duty. 

The giving or taking things on usury; that is, un- 
lawful interest. 

Uncharitable or unprofitable conversation ; particu- 
larly speaking evil of magistrates or of ministers. 

Doing to others as we would not they should do 
unto us. 

Doing what we know is not for the glory of God; as, 

The putting on of gold and costly apparel. 

The taking such diversions as can not be used in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. 

The singing those songs, or reading those books, 
which do not tend to the knowledge or love of God. 
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Softness and needless self-indulgence. 

Laying up treasure upon earth. 

Borrowing without a probability of paying; or 
taking up goods without a probability of paying for 
them. 


It is expected of all who continue in these Societies 
that they shall continue to evidence their desire of sal- 
vation,— 

SEeconp. By doing good; by being in every kind 
merciful after their power; as they have opportunity, 
doing good of every possible sort, and as far as possible 
to all men: 

To their bodies, of the ability which God giveth, 
by giving food to the hungry, by clothing the naked, 
by visiting or helping them that are sick or in prison; 

To their souls, by instructing, reproving, or ex- 
horting all we have any intercourse with; trampling 
under foot that enthusiastic doctrine that “we are not to 
do good unless our hearts be free to it.” 

By doing good, especially to them that are of the 
household of faith or groaning so to be; employing 
them preferably to others ; buying one of another ; help- 
ing each other in business; and so much the more be- 
cause the world will love its own, and them only. 

By all possible diligence and frugality, that the Gos- 
pel be not blamed. 

By running with patience the race which is set be- 
fore them, denying themselves, and taking up their 
cross daily; submitting to bear the reproach of Christ, 
to be as the filth and offscouring of the world; and 
looking that men should say all manner of evil of them 
falsely, for the Lord’s sake. 
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It is expected of all who desire to continue in these 
Societies that they shall continue to evidence their de- 
sire of salvation,— 

TuirD. By attending upon all the ordinances of 
God. Such are, 

The public worship of God; 

The ministry of the Word, either read or ex- 
pounded ; 

The Supper of the Lord; 

Family and private prayer ; 

Searching the Scriptures ; 

Fasting or abstinence. 


These are the General Rules of our Societies; all 
which we are taught of God to observe, even in his 
written Word, which is the only rule, and the sufficient 
rule, both of our faith and practice. And all these we 
know his Spirit writes on truly-awakened hearts. If 
there be any among us who observes them not, who 
habitually breaks any of them, let it be known unto 
them who watch over that soul as they who must give 
an account. We will admonish him of the error of his 
ways. We will bear with him for a season. But, if 
then he repent not, he hath no more place among us. 
We have delivered our own souls. 


APPENDIX III. 
WESLEY’S RULES FOR HIS PREACHERS. 


1. BE diligent ; never unemployed a moment; never 
triflingly employed; never while away time; neither 
spend any more time at any place than is strictly neces- 
sary. 

2. Be serious; let your motto be, Holiness to the 
Lord; avoid all lightness, jesting, and foolish talking. 

3. Converse sparingly and cautiously with women, 
particularly with young women in private. 

4. Take no step toward marriage without first ac- 
quainting Mr. Wesley with your design. 

5. Believe evil of no one; put the best construction 
on everything ; remember that the judge is always sup- 
posed to be on the prisoner’s side. 

6. Speak evil of no one; keep your thoughts within 
your own breast till you come to the person concerned. 

7. Tell every one what you think wrong in him, and 
that plainly, and as soon as may be, lest it fester in your 
heart. 

8. Do not affect the gentleman; you have no more 
to do with this character than with that of a dancing- 
master, for a preacher of the gospel is the servant of 
all. (But though he was not to affect the gentleman, 
he was to be one in all good respects, as Wesley taught 
in his “Address to the Clergy.”) 

9. Be ashamed of nothing but sin; not of fetching 
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wood (if time permit), nor of drawing water; nor of 
cleaning your own shoes, or your neighbor’s. 

10. Be punctual; do everything exactly at the time, 
and, in general, do not mend the Methodist rules, but 
keep them, not for wrath, but for conscience’ sake. 

11. You have nothing to do but to save souls, and 
therefore spend and be spent in this work. And go 
always, not only to those who want you, but to those 
who want you most. 

12. Act in all things, not according to your own 
will, but as a son in the Gospel. As such, it is your 
duty to employ your time in the manner in which you 
shall be directed; partly in preaching, and visiting the 
flock from house to house; partly in reading, medita- 
tion, and prayer. Above all, if you labor with us in our 
Lord’s vineyard, it is needful that you should do that 
part of the work which we advise, at those times and 
places which we judge most for his glory. 


NOTES. 


I. THERE are no more thrilling instances of daring 
and suffering in the records of missionary endeavor 
than those furnished by the Jesuits in their efforts to 
convert the Huron and Iroquois of Canada and New 
York. We have already mentioned Isaac Jogues. He 
went to the Huron Mission in Canada in 1641, and the 
same year reached Saut Ste. Marie. In August, 1642, 
he was captured by the Mohawks, and subjected to the. 
cruelest tortures. While his companion, René Goupil, 
was tomahawked, Jogues was run through the gauntlet 
at every village; he was tied to the stake to be gashed 
and slowly burned; then, with mutilated hands, he 
served as a slave. At Albany he escaped through 
John Mecklenburg, or Magapolensis. He came to 
Manhattan, the first Roman Catholic priest to set foot 
on its soil, and from its wharf sailed to France, arriv- 
ing there in 1644; the same year he returned to Canada. 
Again he took his journey with the Mohawk sachems 
to Albany and the towns on the Mohawk River. 

On another journey over the same route a band of 
Mohawks seized him and “led him in triumph to their 
town. Here he was beaten, and strips of flesh were cut 
from his back and arms;” then, with his companions, 
he was brained with a tomahawk. Space will not 
allow the portrayal of the martyrdom of Father Bré- 
boeuf, or the tortures of Father Bassani. After his 
incredible sufferings the latter wrote to France, “I 
could not have believed that a man was so hard to 
kill.” 
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II. In American or in Church history there are 
few more pleasing episodes than that which occurred 
when the Jesuit missionary, Druillette, visited Boston 
in 1650 to secure an alliance of the French and English 
colonies against the Indians. He spent eight months 
in New England and was most courteously entertained, 
though he failed in the object of his mission. He re- 
lates that, on his return from Plymouth to Boston, he 
stopped at Roxbury and enjoyed the hospitality of 
John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians. From the 
record of Father Druillette the visit must have been 
both pleasant and profitable. Think of a French 
Jesuit sleeping in a Puritan parsonage! But doubtless 
the common interest in Christian work among the 
Indians, as well as common devotion to their common 
Lord, overcame all sense of religious differences, even 
in that age of religious intolerance. Puritan history 
furnishes few more attractive pictures. 

III. The Dunkards. This sect of German Baptists 
arose from the teaching or Alexander Mack, in 
Schwartzenau, Germany, in 1708. Soon persecution 
drove them to Holland. From thence they emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania, 1720-1729. They are now 
found also in Maryland, Virginia, Indiana, and Ohio, 
being most numerous in the latter State. They be- 
lieve in trine immersion, in foot-washing, in anointing 
with oil the sick, and they will not take oaths nor 
render military service. They live and dress simply 
and care well for their poor. ‘They have an unpaid 
ministry of bishops and teachers. Like the Mennon- 
ites, whom they greatly resemble, their discipline is 
strict and enforced by the free use of excommuni- 
cation. 
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